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THE POSITION AND PRINCIPLES OF THE 
BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


THE word “ theism” has come into conventional disrepute. All 
religious bodies require a historical label. Unless one can give 
a denominational reference, one’s religious respectability is very 
apt to be questioned. Cannot a simple faith in the Spirit-God, 
however, and a worship proceeding from natural impulses, alone 
or in company with men similarly stirred, using the words of the 
vernacular, and forms that have not yet hardened into liturgy, 
lead to truly religious results? Is organization the result of im- 
pulse, or is impulse the result of organization? This question 
rises at once when we reflect what elaborate machinery of dogma, 
ritual and polity seems to have become necessary to preserve the 
remnants of spiritual force in religious denominations of all 
kinds. The Brahmo Somaj proceeds to answer this question. As 
every Mussulman turns his face to’ Mecca at the time of the five 
daily devotions, so every religion turns its face to the past, to 
the old; the present is void, the future is a repetition. Under 
the pressure of circumstance, we here have begun the dangerous 
experiment of casting our lot with the present, turning our faces 
to the future, calling men of different races and creeds into a 
common brotherhood, and looking up to God for new light, a 
new departure, a new dispensation. 

How far have we succeeded? The Brahmo Somaj was founded 
on a very unpretentious basis. Two thirds of it formed a protest 
against the polytheistic creed prevailing round about, and one 
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third only was a simple monotheism, a mere mustard-seed of 
affirmative faith, of weekly worship of the One without a sec- 
ond. Raja Ram Mohun Roy, at an ill-lighted house on a dusty 
thoroughfare at Jorasanko in Calcutta, met a handful of land- 
owning Bengali millionaires, with flowing robes, voluminous tur- 
bans, and Oriental perfumes. A few Vedic verses were chanted, 
a few improvised hymns were sung, and then the congregation 
dispersed. Apparently there was not much promise or potency 
of life in a movement of this kind. The orthodox ridiculed; 
the Christian missionaries looked down with contempt; the 
masses took no notice. Sixty-one years have passed ; storms have 
beaten, floods have risen; and after passing through varied for- 
tunes, we still stand here to day. It cannot be said that we 
have steadily pushed forward; it cannot be said that we have 
always presented an edifying example; but it can be said that 
we have survived our trials, and we look forward in the enthusi- 
asm of hope and faith. We are a new society, a new church; 
our households are new; our relations to our countrymen and to 
other religions are novel; our moral aspirations are not those of 
old, we deal with our government in a newness of spirit; on 
most matters our position is singular. All this newness of life has 
arisen from simple faith in the Spirit-God, spontaneous worship, 
and unconstrained love of our fellow-men. 

Perhaps many in America are aware that the Brahmo Somaj is 
now divided in sections, whose mutual relations are not most cor- 
dial. Wherever there is a break of this kind, it gives a wrench 
to the pleasant understandings of life. But, in the long run, 
things accommodate themselves to their surroundings, and we find 
a purpose where there was nothing but darkness before. Twenty- 
five years ago our first separation was unpleasant enough, but the 
Brahmo Somaj would never have become what it is now except 
for that lamented rupture. Thirteen years ago the second separa- 
tion took place, and it was more unpleasant than the first. But 
now that all the purposes have been exhibited, and all the facts 
are before us, we find that here also the cloud has a silver lining. 
The three Somajes, with their corresponding societies in the prov- 
inces, stand on well-defined lines, and, if they will faithfully and 
steadily proceed on these lines, they will not only do important 
work, but be a source of strength to each other. The disagreeable 
effects of personal disunion are now wearing away with time; 
possible and actual grounds of cooperation are appearing ; mutual 
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respect and sympathy are growing; and the union attempted a 
little while ago must some day become an accomplished fact. I 
have no doubt that our friends in Europe and America will look 
upon such a reconciliation as a new departure for the world-wide 
cause of theism. The Adi Brahmo Somaj is the original church 
from which we seceded in 1865; at its head there still presides 
the venerable Devendra Nath Tagore, the direct successor and 
disciple of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, our patriarch, our Pradham 
Acharya (chief minister), our beloved Maharshi (the great 
sage). Far past the allotted period of threescore years and ten, 
but bearing the weight of his great age with undiminished power 
of mind and soul, though nearly blind and deaf, hoary, tall, and 
refined in face, he is constantly absorbed in contemplation. 
Every one who approaches him feels exalted above the world’s 
meanness and materialism, and realizes that the age of saints and 
seers has not yet passed away. Under him, the Adi Brahmo 
Somaj has always retained a national Hindu spirit, in agreeable 
contrast with the semi-Anglicized radicalism which we younger 
men have imbibed. The literary culture, the poetic devotion, the 
classical Sanskrit spirit and the esthetic refinement which have 
always formed its leader’s strong points, are objects of imitation 
to the whole community. 

With the Bramo Somaj of India, the Church of the New Dis- 
pensation, of which Keshub Chunder Sen was the leader, I have 
such close relations that I would rather not say much about 
it. We are not in a prosperous condition just now. But our 
leaders and elders are the most prominent men in the Brahmo 
Somaj. One thing, however, 1 must say. The shadow of un- 
popularity which for a brief while obscured his reputation has 
now nearly passed away, and Keshub Chunder Sen, my beloved 
friend and master, now stands before the whole Brahmo Somaj a 
glorious figure, honored, admired and imitated by all. Even his 
opponents bear most cordial testimony to his transcendent worth ; 
his character has risen above every division and disagreement. 
The Sadharan Brahmo Somaj is the youngest. Its youth, vigor 
and usefulness have impressed the public of Calcutta. All the 
old differences are not healed yet, all the old fears are not en- 
tirely gone ; but, speaking for myself, I am bound to acknowledge 
that my brethren of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, by steady 
effort in several directions, have won for themselves a place which 
I hope will be lasting. The future of the Brahmo Somaj cause lies 
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very much in their hands. As their experience increases and their 
spirits sober down, there will be less and less cause for criticism. 
Even now they represent the energy, activity and public spirit 
for which the Brahmo Somaj has always been distinguished. 
May the guidance of the Spirit of God rest with them! If all 
the piety, purity and culture in the three Brahmo Somajes could 
be combined to serve the common cause, or any large common in- 
terest, it would be a tremendous moral force. For no other In- 
dian community can count among its ranks men and women with 
the education, the refinement, the spirit, courage and experience 
possessed by the members of the various Brahmo Somajes. There 
are differences among them; it would be unnatural if there were 
not; but there is ground on whicha very real and very wide union 
could be effected. Our future undoubtedly lies in the direction 
of such a union. 

When a great national life is in transition, moral principles, 
too, suffer change. What this means exactly cannot be fully 
understood by people whose standards of right and wrong have 
been fixed by long ages of religious experience and progress. 
India is just now in such a state of transition; the very first 
principles of moral character have been unsettled by all kinds of 
revolutionary teaching from the West. Hindu standards are dis- 
counted; Christian standards are yet to be established. Doc- 
trines of utility, worldliness, and self-indulgence are planting 
themselves, like microbes, in a social organism denuded of definite 
principles. All sorts of extreme reaction run riot where a vigor- 
ous conservatism has begun to decline. The reproach generally 
laid at the door of the educated Hindu is that he lacks healthy 
moral principle. Hence the Brahmo Somaj has had, and now 
has, to do ceaseless battle with moral radicalism of every variety. 
Every one who has broken loose from orthodox restraints is apt 
to claim kinship with us. We are in constant danger of being 
overrun by an army of free lances who owe allegiance to no cause 
except the spirit of social change. We Brahmo Somaj men suffer 
in reputation from all this irregularity. As in the case of the 
early Christians, practices are imputed to us which are abhorrent 
to every instinct of our nature. 

The moral attitude of our movement has to be firm, austere, 
and sometimes fanatical. Brahmos have often been unpopular 
because of their stoicism. We believe in a puritanic morality. 
If we are liberal, we are accused of laxity. If we are stern, we 
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are reproached as bigots. The middle way is always difficult. Our 
leading men are dressed in coarse, primitive garb, and they are 
teetotalers as a rule. Most of them are vegetarians; they sel- 
dom remarry if they happen to lose their wives. These practices 
are not formally taught, but they are enforced by personal exam- 
ple. As the movement has a numerous membership, there is 
some variation in practice now and then; but there is a general 
agreement as to the necessity of rigid adherence to well-tried 
rules of conduct. Such rules, to be consistent with the spirit of 
the times and the possibilities of the future, require time, trial 
and experience, — perhaps sorrow and disappointment also ; but, 
that the moral position of the Brahmo Somaj may be secure, it is 
necessary that our personal and social principles should be defi- 
nitely formed, amidst the perpetual changes on all sides. The 
most recent movement in which we are engaged is the moral 
training of the students of the colleges of Calcutta. In this city 
there are about four thousand young men who deserve our utmost 
attention in the matter of higher training. But as they do not 
all belong to the Brahmo Somaj, it is a work which has to be 
done on a perfectly unsectarian basis. We began two years ago, 
and the Hindu leaders and the English officials have with equal 
graciousness joined this Society for the Higher Training of Young 
Men. Here, we hope, an undenominational basis will be laid 
from which definite standards of moral character will be gradually 
upreared, in harmony with the demands of the age, and the re- 
quirements of strict religious life. The work of the Brahmo 
Somaj is moral and social culture along with religious reform. 
Every one expresses impatience at the condition of the Indian 
woman, for instance. She has been the victim of a civilization, 
or semi-civilization, controlled by foreign conquerors who had 
little respect for ancient Hindu usages. For the seclusion and 
repression of woman have never been principles of the national 
religion. Even now, where Mohammedan rule is not enforced in 
cruel severity, Hindu women are comparatively free: the whole 
region known as Maharashtra is evidence. The Brahmin house- 
wife of Poona tramps about the thoroughfares in heavy anklets and 
substantial red slippers; in the domestic arrangements and the 
affairs of the neighborhood she exercises a will-force imperious 
and aggressive. Dozens of texts are often quoted from Manu de- 
claring that where woman is honored, the Devatas are propitiated 
and love to dwell. Despite, however, all that has been said for 
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and against the condition of the Indian woman, the fact remains 
that she deserves more attention, more service, more elevation 
than we have given her. The Brahmo Somaj has girded itself to 
deal with this fact. During the last thirty years, various agen- 
cies have been started for female education. Societies, both reli- 
gious and literary, have been established, schools founded, lectures 
given, journals and books published, and training households 
opened for the benefit of women. Fyrom these many and steady 
efforts considerable results have followed. The Brahmanee is 
not yet all that she should be, but she is certainly on the way of 
progress. Our wives and sisters may be said to belong to the 
elder generation of Brahmo Somaj ladies; but a new generation 
has now appeared on the scene. Our daughters and daughters-in- 
law are the newcomers. Not knowing what other model to adopt, 
we are training them very much on the European model; we are 
giving them university education, sending them up to the public 
examinations with the boys. These girls compete with surpris- 
ing success. We have, I think, more than a dozen lady grad- 
uates in and about the Brahmo Somaj, and all of them passed 
by hard, honest work. But there is a feeling in our heart of 
hearts that this is by no means the right method for the education 
of woman. What is the right method? A mere artistic, rhetorical 
education, with a little cooking here, and a little knitting there, is 
superficial, and soon disappears. A mere cram, a mere sham of 
public examination, — and this is all our University does here, — 
is equally superficial, and very much more tiring. A system that 
cannot adapt itself to sexes and circumstances is a slavery ; a free- 
dom that cannot realize itself in an intelligible system is a delu- 
sion. We have not been able yet to reconcile these two extremes, 
and I should like very much to know how other communities have 
done. 

I must take the liberty to observe here that there is a growing 
distrust of European models among our thoughtful men. Euro- 
pean systems do very well in Europe; thus far they have not 
done very well in the East. Japan is an instance. The people 
have an ideal temperament, national freedom, and a power of 
imitation that is inimitable. They are happy, clever, well-to-do 
and free. Their awakening dates back to the time when English 
education took a firm root among us. Yet what originality, what 
solid development, has this boundless imitation of Western ideals 
produced? The same question might be asked about some of our 
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“emancipated ” women in Bombay and Bengal. National models, 
due to national instincts, can alone furnish the solution. What 
will stir these instincts? A profound personal religion. An 
intensely spiritual ministration is the most powerful educational 
agency on earth. Ido not oppose modern methods, but I main- 
tain that religious culture should idealize these methods so that 
they may adapt themselves to the peculiarities of persons, peoples 
and circumstances. I pray and trust that, amidst all this clamor 
about “ female emancipation,” we may not forget that the reform 
of the Hindu home is the real object we have in view. The home 
and the congregation are the lesser and larger dimensions of the 
same divine relationship. The church’ cannot be purified while 
the home remains impure and unhappy. We are a very indigent 
people; for long, long years there is no prospect of wealth, even 
of comfort. What other influence or culture can help us, save that 
which consecrates poverty into blessedness, and sheds the conso- 
lation of love and trust in God ? 

As I have intimated, the Brahmo Somaj is slowly building up 
a new society around itself. The loosening of the old caste system 
has now been effected to some extent among some classes quite 
as much by the influence of European education as by reforms 
similar to our own. Our population being very vast, nowhere 
else so much as in India has society been classified, and nowhere 
else are the classes so stereotyped in their habits and heredity. 
A ruinous anarchy would result if all the castes were to be sud- 
denly broken, mixed up, and fused into a social conglomerate. 
Nay, such a process would be impossible, because not only the 
highest but the lowest castes would resist it, mutual respect and 
dislike forming equally strong forces of repulsion. Whatever we 
may have to say for or against an indiscriminate fusion, every 
one is agreed that the different castes and orders should come 
closer and form a brotherhood. In some parts of the country 
the old rigid rules about food and association have relaxed, and 
members of the Brahmo Somaj — wherever they go, and who- 
ever comes to them —give and receive a brotherly welcome of 
the warmest kind. Even Europeans and Mohammedans have 
penetrated a part of the crust of the old society. About a dozen 
eases of Hindus marrying English wives have been known in 
Bengal. It cannot be said, however, that these alliances have 
been uniformly happy. They indicate a tendency. It must not 
be understood that only the Brahmo Somaj encourages such exper- 
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iments: the large and growing community of educated Hindus 
supports them. In an underhand way, reforms of all kinds find 
sympathy, though our people have done more, perhaps, than 
others to formulate and legalize them. It remains, however, to 
be seen how these heterodoxies will work in the long run. For 
my own part, though always advocating freedom, I am for pre- 
serving certain necessary distances ; let society, then, arrange 
itself into a natural perspective. Nevertheless, the fullest and 
most unrestricted intercourse between the different classes must 
be encouraged, so that opportunity may be given to every germ 
of worth and excellence to grow into its right proportions. Such 
a free scope for social development always finds out the innate 
weakness and strength of men. The law of survival applies to 
the formation of a new society. It is a curious fact that the 
leading men of the Brahmo Somaj in every section, almost with- 
out exception so far, come from the three highest castes, though 
our rank and file include men of all castes, even some Moham- 
medans. It should be our principle to proceed in this matter 
as slowly and carefully as possible, leaving Time, the arch-archi- 
tect, to build, shape, and modify the materials according to the 
intelligence and needs of the people. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we ourselves should not get contracted into a caste, but 
keep our sympathies and courses open for all future contingen- 
cies. In America you have had great experience of the difficulty 
of controlling a multiform society. Have you been able to digest 
and assimilate all the nationalities you have received from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa? Heterogeneous as you are, your work is light 
compared with the variety of races, creeds, interests and customs 
which we must influence. Centuries only can accomplish the 
work. Let me quote here the eloquent words of Lord Dufferin 
shortly before the termination of his brilliant viceregal career : — 


India is an empire equal in size, if Russia be excluded, to the entire 
continent of Europe, with a population of two hundred and fifty million 
souls. This population is composed of a large number of distinct nation- 
alities, professing various religions, practicing diverse rites, speaking 
different languages. The Census Report says there are one hundred and 
six different tongues, — not dialects, mind you, — of which eighteen are 
spoken by more than a million persons, while many of them are still 
further separated from each other by discordant prejudices, by conflict- 
ing social usages, and even antagonistic material interests. Perhaps 
the most potent peculiarity of our Indian “ Cosmos ” is its division into two 
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mighty political communities, — the Hindus, numbering one hundred and 
ninety millions; and the Mohammedans, a nation of fifty millions. To 
these great divisions must be added a host of minor nationalities, — 
though minor is a misleading term, since most of them may be numbered 
by millions, — who, though some are included in the two broader catego- 
ries I have mentioned, are as completely differentiated from each other 
as are the Hindus from the Mohammedans: such as the Sikhs, with their 
warlike habits and traditions, and their theocratic enthusiasm; the Ro- 
hillas, the Pathuns, the Assamese, and the Biluchis, and the other wild 
and martial tribes on our frontiers; the hillmen dwelling in the folds of 
the Himalayas; our subjects in Burma, Mongol in race and Buddhist in 
religion; the Khonds, Maris, and Bhils, and other non-Aryan peoples in 
the centre and south of India; and the enterprising Parsis, with their rap- 
idly developing manufactures and commercial interests. Again, amongst 
these numerous communities may be found at one and the same moment 
all the various stages of civilization through which mankind has passed 
from the prehistoric ages to the present day. At one end of the scale 
we have the naked, savage hillman, with his stone weapons, his head- 
hunting, his polyandrous habits and his childish superstitions ; and at the 
other, the Europeanized native gentleman, with his refinement and 
polish, his literary culture, his Western philosophy and his advanced 
political ideas. While between the two lie, layer upon layer, or in close 
juxtaposition, wandering. communities, with their flocks of goats and 
moving tents; collections of undisciplined warriors, with their blood- 
feuds, their clan organization and loose tribal government; feudal chiefs 
and barons, with their picturesque retainers, their seignorial jurisdiction 
and their medieval modes of life ; and modernized country gentlemen and 
enterprising merchants and manufacturers, with their well-managed es- 
tates and prosperous enterprises. Besides all these, who are under our 
direct administration, the government of India is required to exercise a 
certain amount of supervision over the one hundred and seventeen native 
states, with their princely rulers, their autocratic executives, their inde- 
pendent jurisdictions and their fifty millions of inhabitants. The mere 
enumeration of these diversified elements must suggest to the most un- 
imaginative mind a picture of as complicated a social and political organ- 
ization as has ever tasked human ingenuity to govern and administer. 


The inference from my previous statements is easily made 
that the theology of the Brahmo Somaj is of the simplest kind. 
During the last quarter of a century there has been a vast out- 
pouring of the speculations and ideas of religious thinkers into this 
country. The orthodox and the heterodox of the Christian com- 
munion have exploited India. From Cardinal Newman to Theo- 
dore Parker, every one has tried to do his best for us. As Indian 
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jute and cotton are exported to Europe, to come back to us in fine 
fabrics of greater value; so the raw material of Hindu theology 
has gone to Germany and France, and come back to us manu- 
factured into new systems. There isa New Buddhism, a New 
Hinduism, and even something like a New Islam, competing for 
the acceptance of New India. Members of the Brahmo Somaj 
have more or less sympathy with all these teachings, but we have 
not yet been able to codify them into theological forms equally 
acceptable to all. Our views on the nature and attributes of God 
are distinct enough in their main outlines ; but, in the stir of the 
times, so many studies and such diverse subjects enter into the 
composition of advanced belief that the so-called “‘ new theology ” 
is yet an unsolved problem of the age. Theology too often means 
criticism, — historical, metaphysical or scientific. Endless dis- 
cussions of creeds and Scriptures make up what is commonly 
called the science of religion. It is impossible to abstain from 
these discussions entirely, but the Bramo Somaj has seemed dis- 
posed to regard them as somewhat unprofitable. 

The theological problem in every modern church appears to lie 
between two opposite difficulties. A lack of definiteness and 
authority takes away from the solidity of religious training, while 
overmuch dogmatism and obtrusive authority clog the free fullness 
of spiritual thought, obscure the lines of progress, and not rarely 
outrage common sense. Boundless, reckless individuality, and an 
unthinking defiance of the “stream of tendency,” constitute the 
double difficulty of which I write. We still retain our old basis 
of simple theism, with the universal doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of men. But on this basis affirma- 
tive ideas about God, the soul, creation, accountability, sin, judg- 
ment, revelation, incarnation, prayer, ritual, spiritual life, church 
organization, religious authority and similar important matters 
are still in the course of formation. We take no discredit to our- 
selves that our movement is fluent and formative. While other 
systems are breaking down, the Theistic Church is slowly building 
up. In this building up, our work is indebted to all religions, 
but to none other so much as to Christianity. 

A great reconstruction will some day take place in the world, 
and if we can honestly claim to have laid a single brick in the 
edifice of the future, the Brahmo Somaj will not have existed in 
vain. Apparently, four processes are at work in this work of 
reconstruction, — renewal of old creeds; investigation of the 
Scriptures and the sacred literature of all lands; independent 
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studies and speculations in the philosophy of religion; apostolic 
life and spiritual experience. All four of these are of essential 
importance and interest; but, so far as we in India are con- 
cerned, we owe more to the last than to any of the other three. 
Yet each of the processes has its response in the Brahmo Somaj, 
our great advantage being that we wear no fetters in the search 
after truth. The infinite domain of divine verity spreads on all 
sides ; we have to be and to grow, — not so much to accommodate 
ourselves to what has been, though there is no end of lessons 
to be learned therefrom. It must be owned that we are not 
in so much haste to complete cur theology as to mature our 
spiritual life. With our simple theistic principles, we enter 
boldly upon all the lines of development which modern thought 
every day introduces in the science of religion. 

One part of our programme has been partly accomplished. 
Vast numbers of educated men in every Indian province are con- 
vineed that God is a Spirit, and that He is One. We have fought 
and nearly ended our battle with Hindu polytheism; now, per- 
haps, one can afford to speak a word of apology in its behalf. An 
idolatrous faith— at all events this is true of India— is not 
necessarily a degrading faith; when it is once developed into 
something higher, it can never go back to the old forms again. 
There is no such thing as relapse in Hindu idolatry, as was the 
case with the Hebrews. Hindu idolatry and Semitic idolatry are 
different. The latter implies a substitute for God, a descent 
from the higher to the lower, a breach of the letter and spirit of 
acknowledged law. Hindu polytheism is an illustration of the 
nature of God; it comes closer to the particular from the gen- 
eral; it is an unconscious act of analysis, a limitation of human 
nature. The Hindu aspires always to rise from multiplicity to 
unity, from polytheism to Deism. Though the aspiration, in the 
absence of religious culture, rarely finds fulfillment, there is 
always in the orthodox Hindu a confessed reverence for the God 
of gods, the Devadhideva. Thus, though Hindu polytheism may 
present interesting refractions of the Divine nature, the unity of 
these properly constitutes what may be called the fullness of the 
Godhead. Christian orthodoxy presents three manifestations of 
the Deity ; Hindu orthodoxy presents thirty-three millions; but 
both insist on the synthesis of the manifestations. On this syn- 
thesis the Brahmo Somaj takes its stand. We strive to construe 
and interpret the very complex phenomena of the religious world 
from the central position of the unity oi God’s nature; thus 
everything seems orderly. 
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Many movements in various parts of the country have taken in 
hand the work of controverting polytheism. Chief among these 
is the Arya Somaj of the Punjab, founded about a decade ago by 
the late Pundit Dayanand Saraswati, a man of primitive Hindu 
learning and austerity. The combative work being thus largely 
taken out of our hands, we have time and disposition to mind the 
deeper principles of our movement. We have always found — 
though orthodox Christian missionaries do not agree with us — 
that the cure of idolatrous views is not aggressive argument so 
much as tenderness and sympathy for the weaker brother. But 
whether because of aggression or because of affection, the hold of 
polytheism on the land is every day relaxing. We are not troubled 
by the slowness of this process; it is much easier to dig up an old 
faith than to plant a new one. If a faith is forcibly or untimely 
removed, atheism is more often induced than a purer creed. The 
ferment is now confined to the higher, learned orders of society. 
But in India great ideas have always filtered from the upper ranks 
to the lower; and any religious movement like Buddhism, or the 
Hindu Revival under Sankaracharya, that takes a firm hold of 
the classes, is bound to influence the masses, — provided, of course, 
that it has the genuine enthusiasm of humanity. The history of 
theism all over the world has been the history of adaptation to the 
theological environment. Hebrew, or Christian, or Mohammedan, 
or Hindu, this simple religion of humanity has repeatedly gathered 
up the fragments of faith and sentiment it found scattered about, 
and organized them into higher and still higher types of spiritual 
life. We feel very strongly that this will have to be done, nay 
is being done, in India. To be able to do its work completely, 
the Brahmo Somaj must nationalize itself more than it has yet 
done. How to reconcile its national and its universal character is 
the problem that we are trying to solve. 

After all, it is the spiritual history of a movement that really 
makes its vital principle. Nothing is so easy as to mistake an in- 
tellectual and moral standard for the spirit-ideal. My impression 
is that spiritual life always includes these, and will do so in larger 
measure than now; but intellectual and moral standards do not 
necessarily include spirituality. In this country the first phase of 
every religious reform, in modern times especially, is a great strain 
upon the devotional sentiments. A flood-tide of emotion rushes 
in as soon as a reformer enters the field. Christians have been 
familiar with this fact in the history of Methodism; but may I be 
permitted to say that generally the high-caste Hindu is perhaps a 
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shade more refined than some of the classes who take part in 
Methodist revivals. Emotional excitement in India often leaves 
much more permanent effects on the character than would seem 
to be the case elsewhere. Nevertheless, the common danger of 
feeding on religious feelings only is always near, and the separa- 
tion of religion from morality is a common reproach. Everywhere 
this is the fatal curse of modern movements. In Western lands 
the power of organization is often so great that the curse is per- 
petuated, as in the case of Mormonism; in Oriental countries, 
large combinations of men for a common purpose are seldom 
formed, and hence any serious moral defect surely tends to a col- 
lapse. Ordinarily, therefore, a religious revival does not outlast 
the stage of emotional excitement. In some cases, however, there 
is a survival. The movement of Guru Nanak in the Punjab, in 
the sixteenth century, was an instance, and so was the Vaishnava 
revival under Chaitanya in the same century ; both these reforms 
have steadily degenerated of late in their moral tone. We ven- 
ture to think the Brahmo Somaj will be the most prominent in- 
stance of such survival. It is never advantageous to get rid of 
strong and deep religious feeling ; but, with most of us, the gase- 
ous and explosive state has passed away. A few of us, at least, 
have got a lucid breathing interval in which to contemplate the 
real problem of spiritual life. 

To realize the Spirit-God, to find the satisfaction of every re- 
ligious instinct and yearning in communion with Him, has been 
the difficulty of every age. Worshipers always find substitutes, 
which, however good, however high, obscure the vision of the 
soul. Consciously or not, most theists take refuge in the un- 
knowableness of God, or content themselves with sound opinions, 
excellent character, poetical feeling, or a well-chosen liturgy. 
That the Spirit of God may be an object of inner perception has 
long been, however, the teaching of the Brahmo Somaj. The 
glorious Indweller reveals himself to our consciousness. The 
religious sense of all men beholds God. Their intelligence, their 
moral sense, nay, even their bodily sense, perceive Him. No man, 
savage or civil, that has ever come into the world, has failed to catch 
a glimpse of the glorious face of the living God. This is a solemn 
and everlasting truth. Men behold Him, though they know not 
whom they see, and as many as know are accounted the seers of the 
world. That what a few know all may know, that the unconscious 
vision of the Glorious Countenance may develop into the fullness of 
universal faith and insight, is our earnest endeavor. The percep- 
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tion of the life and spirit of God is the secret of all life and sense. 
We define and realize God as the All-Life. He is the force and 
essence of all the worlds, the link that binds the bodily senses to 
the dimly perceived realities of the spirit, that connects man with 
the universe, and both with the Infinite. In order that all may 
be lovers and seers of God, that the vague uncertainties and 
clinging doubts of the age may disappear like a long-standing 
hereditary debt, we feel that a new dispensation of spiritual life 
is indispensable. Nor is it a mere matter of feeling and anticipa- 
tion. In our community, humble as it is, this is an experience in 
which many have lived, and some have died with calmness and 
joy. But such experience requires intelligible testimony; we 
must lay bare to some extent, therefore, the profound movements 
of the soul, interpret the indications of divine dealings, and fear- 
lessly speak of the self-revealed likeness of the Great Reality. 
It is impossible to do this in a brief survey. I will say a word, 
however, on God’s self-revelation in nature. 

When the Spirit of God fills the soul all things are seen as 
through a heavenly crystal. In the twinkling of an eye, as if by 
an unseen touch, by an inner magic, all is changed, all is new, all 
is spiritual. An unsuspected meaning suffuses creation, life and 
history. The power of the Spirit that inflames the seer inflames 
also what is seen. When the Spirit replies to the spirit, it is a 
wonderful music, a wonderful light, the vision of the New Jerusa- 
lem. As Whittier writes in “ The Chapel of the Hermits :” — 


We rose, and slowly homeward turned, 
While down the west the sunset burned ; 
And in its light, hill, wood and tide, 
And human forms, seemed glorified. 
The village homes transfigured stood, 
And purple bluffs whose belting wood 
Across the waters leaned to hold 

_ The yellow leaves like lamps of gold. 
Then spake my friend : “Thy words are true, 
Forever old, forever new ; 
These home-seen splendors are the same 
Which over Eden’s sunset came.” 


The earliest process of divine revelation is through the medium 
of nature. The later, fuller, human revelation of the Spirit does 
not exclude nature or supplant it, but supplements it, discovering 
in every one of its facts and laws a greater lustre, a purer life, a 
deeper mine of spiritual analogy. When man’s mind interprets 
outer nature, the result is poetry, science, art; when God’s Spirit 
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interprets nature, the result is Prophecy and Holy Writ. If na- 
ture loses its inspiring power, humanity also ceases to inspire, and 
Scriptures become unnatural, or simply a moral stimulant. Men 
take shelter under the “ miraculous ” when they have forsaken the 
Spirit, and correspondence with the Indweller becomes every day 
fainter; spiritual death is the result, sooner or later. Out of 
touch with God’s creation, we are out of touch with the Spirit of 
God. Every seeker for inspiration must therefore return at times 
to the solitude of nature’s sanctuaries, that the Spirit of God may 
there speak to him, and teach him through pregnant symbols which 
his own hands have made. If so much in nature, how much more 
in the soul! The revelation of the Spirit to the spirit was the 
theme of the greatest of our national scriptures. The predisposi- 
tion to this transcendent communion is the bias of the Hindu’s 
nature. To cultivate and keep alive this national disposition, 
amidst the engrossing activities of modern life, has been our 
aim. 

The Brahmo Somaj has suffered in popularity by venturing 
often to lay before the country its views on Jesus Christ. But it 
has not heeded remonstrances on the subject, because its preach- 
ings have not been mere opinions, but utterances of the deepest 
conviction, of loving relationship, and personal communion with 
Christ as a quickening Spirit in the all-encompassing Spirit of 
God. The sacrifice of its own popularity has thus been the price 
at which the Brahmo Somaj has popularized the teachings, the life 
and the death of the Messiah. That loss isa gain. The name 
of Jesus Christ is an honored name generally in the country, and 
a sweet household word in every Brahmo family. Lives of Christ 
have been written in the vernaculars, and most widely read. The 
likenesses of Christ are reverently kept in family houses; and the 
festivals of Christ’s birth and death are solemnly observed by not 
a few. But the intellectual acceptance of Christ, even an emo- 
tional acceptance, is insufficient. In order that he may fulfill his 
office in us, it is essential that he should be accepted in life, in 
spirit and in character; that we should recognize his personal 
relations, and realize his true place in the great edifice of human- 
ity. Some people imagine that it is enough if they can talk glibly 
or mystically on the occult things of Christian theology; or if 
they heave a sigh or weep a tear over the Christian sentimentali- 
ties, or practice one or two precepts of the Christian morality, 
though this last is more rarelydone. But all this is very different 
from making Jesus Christ the centre and rallying point of our 
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spiritual experience, — from making him the standard of our love 
to God and man. 

The doctrine of incarnation is the central line that divides what 
is called natural from revealed religion. The old difference be- 
tween personal and impersonal God — between the supreme, subtle 
essence of the Vedanta and the active incarnations of the Pura- 
nas, between the Absolute Unconditioned of the agnostic and the 
Hebrew’s Jehovah, Lord of Hosts —is not the only distinction, 
though it is the most obvious one, between deism and theism. The 
doctrine of divine personality is not necessarily inconsistent with 
pure rationalism ; because, after all, personality is a metaphysical 
thought, and we may brood much upon the thought without be- 
lieving and realizing God as an actual person. Such brooding 
thought may, indeed, call up the emotions, stimulate the imagina- 
tive faculty, influence the motives, nay, call reason to its aid ; and 
the entire mental process will be looked upon as faith, devoutness, 
spirituality, what not. Yet every form of metaphysical spiritual- 
ity, when it loses its intense moods, falls back upon a plane 
from which the height of an attained consciousness that G'od is 
@ person is separated by a gap which no mental strain is able to 
bridge over. The protecting, all-sufficing sense of guardianship 
by an encompassing personal presence is strangely wanting in 
these so-called theistic systems. In the last resort, despite all his 
fine doctrines of general and special Providence, the philosopher 
falls back upon his reason as the safest stronghold in which to 
escape from the assaults of infidelity and doubt. 

The reality that God is a person, distinct from and outside of 
ourselves, either comes as a wonderful experience, as an unforeseen 
and matchless grace, or as a historical fact which time and events 
have made undeniable. Most often the inner experience and the 
outer fact coalesce. When these two coalesce, they make the 
objective reality of revelation. Just as the existence of God and 
his attributes of wisdom, power and goodness would be mere 
metaphysical talk without the beauties and beneficences of nature, 
so would the personality of God become empty jargon without 
the pregnant personality of man. The experience of personality 
in man unfolds with an undeniable authority the fact that God is 
a Person, and incarnates himself in the personality of world-com- 
pelling men. It would be a fatal error to limit Divine infinity by 
any, even the most exalted human perfections, but an adequate 
consciousness of God as the Person cannot develop without the 
experience of divinity in man. Not only is it necessary to eschew 
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all false fears of what is called “anthropomorphism,” but we 
must, on the other hand, devoutly believe that the Supreme Person 
can adequately reveal his nature only in the regenerated, absorbed 
nature of the God-man. Christ was such a man. The world 
never knew fully what God was before Christ came. As human 
nature develops, the Christ ideal develops to guide it, comfort it, 
and assure its progress. 

I will conclude this sketch by drawing attention once more to 
the composite character of the Brahmo Somaj. Its relations are 
national; it has to do preéminently with the peoples of India, 
various as these peoples are. Its relations are universal ; it has to 
do with all religions, and preéminently with the Christian religion, 
the faith of the civilized world. Hinduism is an absorbent of all 
things, and I have no doubt it will some day absorb the Brahmo 
Somaj, if we do not take care to be most strict in our principles 
and faithful in our conscience, and keep in practical sympathy 
with Christendom. When India has absorbed Christ, we, too, 
shall be pleased to submit ourselves to the process. But before 
this is done, the Brahmo Somaj, I trust, will do something more to 
elevate and purify the national faith. 

There are two ways in which religious reform has been lost in 
India: it has either been absorbed and reconverted, or it has died 
the death of isolation. Buddhism has been lost to us by the latter 
process; Sikhism and the minor reforms, by the former. But 
there must be some higher ground on which the national and uni- 
versal tendencies may- harmonize. Our Indian Christian mis- 
sionaries, by keepjng aloof from national tendencies, have made 
their system unacceptable. We men of the Brahmo Somaj must 
take care that, in trying to make ourselves acceptable, we are not 
sucked in by the abyss. The higher ground which suggests itself 
is a spiritual training which shall teach us to give a local and 
practical form to universal principles, and at the same time ex- 
pand the instincts, tendencies, and prejudices of the land and 
people, according to a simple, universal standard. To my mind, 
the way to reach this higher ground is the way of the Spirit, — 
apostolic purity of life on the one hand, absorption in communion 
with the Spirit of God on the other. Self-consecration to the 
service of man need never affect the profound sanctities of char- 
acter; on the contrary, it should sweeten and elevate them. In- 
tensity of spiritual culture need never unfit men for practical 
humanity; on the contrary, it turns daily work into the holiest 


sacrament. The sad spectacle is where the law of work is a 
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mechanical, unspiritualizing law, or where meditation and con- 
tinued prayer make men inactive and useless. The peculiar privi- 
lege of the East will, then, be redeserved and reattained when the 
practical humanity of the West is combined with it. The charge 
of Philistinism which is sometimes made against the European 
reformer will be completely refuted when he has recast his reforms 
after the spiritual model which converts work into faith, and en- 
deavor into attainment. Such is the position and such are the 
principles for which the Bramo Somaj strives. 


Protap CHUNDER MoOzooMDAR. 
CALCUTTA. 





THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In taking up a subject which has already been treated with such 
candor and breadth of view in these pages,’ I have no controver- 
sial purpose, and simply wish to present certain convictions of my 
own. Moreover, I do not pretend to be in any special sense a 
student of history or a calculator of the future, and I shall not 
attempt to say what the next step in Christianity will actually be. 
I have rather in mind the step that needs, or ought to be taken. 
Christianity may take this step or it may not; but only as it does, 
can humanity at large be expected to continue to care very much 
for it. 

In the first place, the church should offer free room for the 
intellectual spirit of the time. The demand is sometimes made 
that the creeds should be simplified. I say something different 
from this advisedly. For when I am no longer carried away by 
popular currents of thought, and look at the matter critically, I 
cannot see that a simple creed is more acceptable than an elaborate 
one. Rather, if one thinks at all, one wishes to think thoroughly, 
—to take in all the facts, to have as perfect a theory of them as 
possible, and to follow out the theory to all its consequences. 
What would be thought of a philosopher who contented himself 
with two or three propositions, — of a man of science who gave us 
only a handful of facts and one or two generalizations? It is the 
extensiveness, the thoroughness, the systematic completeness, of a 
man’s work that marks him as a thinker in any department. Now 
creeds, articles of faith, or confessions are ordinarily related to the 


1 «The Next Step in Christianity,” by Rev. S. D. McConnell, D. D., in 
The New World, for June, 1892. 
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moral and religious life somewhat as philosophies and scientific 
theories are to their respective data. They are the fruit of think- 
ing, of the effort to understand, to explain, to formulate, to arrange 
systematically. The thinking may not always be as close, as 
thorough, in the religious as in the other spheres, but it is intel- 
lectual effort of the same order. The Athanasian Creed, for ex- 
ample, is in its main parts a marvel of thinking and accurate 
statement: you may disbelieve it, and yet, if you have been a sym- 
pathetic and broad-minded student of church history, you can 
hardly fail to admire it; and I very much question whether, in 
case you grant certain premises, you can deny its truth. So with 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England; so with the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, — we have only to look at them 
with care and serious attention to see that they are a sort of phi- 
losophy of Christianity. Christian thinkers may philosophize dif- 
ferently to-day, but these are the ways in which some of the most 
eminent and learned Christian believers thought two or more cen- 
turies ago. 

It is not an advance, then, intellectually speaking, to make an 
elaborate statement give way to a simple one; it is only an ad- 
vance to make the statement of one age give place to the state- 
ment of another, — to allow freedom to new interpretations, to give 
room for fresh minds. The objection to the old creeds is simply 
to their being made obligatory on the present. 

Yet, if this much is admitted, we have only to reflect a little 
to see that logical consistency demands that we object also to mak- 
ing any new creeds obligatory. If different generations have 
their rights, so have different individuals. To make a revised 
form of the Westminster Confession, for instance, the law or 
standard of the Presbyterian Church would be as objectionable 
as to retain the present form; those who held to the old Confes- 
sion could not accept the new, and some who wish a change might 
not be satisfied with the change actually made. Hence, if these 
various persons were intellectually earnest (as they should be), 
there would come fresh divisions in the church. The simpler and 
truer way would be to begin to allow liberty; not to revise or 
reprobate the old creed, but to let it stand as a historical monu- 
ment, and to let the indorsement or rejection of it be a purely per- 
sonal matter, — in a word, to cease to consider the Confession as 
the creed of the church. 

Instead of adopting a new theology and rejecting the old, the 
church should give to both equal right and standing. Not to do 
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this is to continue the intellectually vicious course of the church 
in the past, — of the church, one must confess, in all its branches. 
There have, of course, been “ Liberal” Christian denominations; 
but they have worked not so much for largeness and toleration as 
for some new set of views. The Unitarians, for instance, have 
allowed themselves to be stamped by a certain set of doctrines 
about God, Jesus, and the Bible; and Christians who could not 
agree to the Unitarian views have not felt at home among them. 
The Universalists have their one dogma; those who think dif- 
ferently about the fate of the wicked after death are virtually dis- 
fellowshiped by them. The thought has yet apparently to arise 
of a church in which all who wish to live the Christian life shall 
dwell together as brethren, tolerating each other in the varied 
results of their religious thinking. All who gain new views seem 
to want to form a new church; though in some cases the fact is 
rather that they are not allowed to hold their views in the old 
church, and so are compelled to form a new one, if they are to 
have a church at all. The Catholic Church, which claims to be 
above all sects, is really in a sense the parent of them all; instead 
of allowing varying types of theological belief within its pale, it 
allows only one, and will never, in the interests of true catho- 
licity, recede from a definition it has made. Each Protestant 
sect reproduces the old seed of intellectual narrowness in its own 
form. Hence, instead of one great fellowship of men striving 
above all to make right and justice prevail on the earth and the 
will of God be done, there are a thousand and one sectaries, so 
prone in their warring with one another to forget their true and 
divine calling that the world outside the church sometimes comes 
nearer Christ than the church itself. 

There has, indeed, been a better instinct now and then, but it 
has hardly ever become a distinct thought and policy. The Broad- 
Church party in each denomination may be said to incline this 
way, but its actual influence seems to be more to make men feel 
that they can subscribe to the creeds though they do not believe 
in them than to alter the church’s attitude in relation to the creeds. 
A Broad-Church party seems always somehow ineffectual (save 
in keeping its place in the church), perhaps because it lacks the 
inspiration and the energy that come from downright honesty ; yet 
its instinct is on the right side: it is for freedom and tolerance ; 
and, were the church already what this party has hardly the energy 
to make it be, Broad-Churchmen would be in the right. The 
ideal church would be large enough to contain all varieties of 
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opinion that are consistent with Christian living. The higher in- 
spiration is visible in the quaint language of John Hales, of Eton: 
“IT do not see . . . that men of different opinions in Christian Re- 
ligion may not hold communion in sacred things and both go to 
one church. Why may I not go, if occasion require, to an Arian 
Church, so there be no Arianisme expresst in their Lyturgy? 
And were Lyturgies and Publique formes of Service so framed as 
that they admitted not of particular and private fancies, but con- 
tained only such things as in which all Christians do agree, 
Schismes on opinion were utterly vanished.” One of the church 
fathers, Epiphanius, even held that, in the first period of the 
church, wickedness was the only heresy, — that impious and pious 
living were the dividing lines between erroneous and orthodox. 
It is often said that at least accepting Jesus as one’s Lord and 
Saviour is necessary for admission into the church; but Jesus 
declared that only one thing was a prerequisite for admission into 
his heavenly kingdom,— namely, doing the will of God; and 
surely what would open the gates of heaven should open the doors 
of the church on earth. 

The true method of procedure for the Christian church is, 
then, not to abolish or revise the old creeds, but simply to grant 
complete liberty of belief with regard to them; to let them stand 
for those to whom they are still satisfactory, but to give others 
the right to amend or reject them; to take no position as a church 
upon these matters; to have no standards of orthodoxy; to say 
that from its standpoirit there is only one heresy, namely, wicked- 
ness, and only one essential requirement, namely, the doing of 
the will of God. 

Whether this method will be pursued, I do not pretend to say. 
If one judges of the future by the past, such a course may be said 
to be extremely unlikely; for there is not, perhaps, an instance 
in Christian history in which a church, having once committed 
itself to a doctrinal position, has relaxed the obligations of it; 
when a position is taken, the die seems to be cast, and, if other 
thoughts arise, they take other organs or media for expressing 
themselves. But if none of the existing churches will take the 
step I have indicated, then the next step in Christianity will be 
out of any of the existing churches; the spirit of progress will 
secure a new organ for itself, and more and more what is earnest 
and forward-looking in the old organizations will disentangle 
itself and go to swell the new ranks. 

A Scottish divine of this century, whose horizon took in more than 
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his church, — Norman McLeod, — said: “ Neither Calvinism, nor 
Presbyterianism, nor Thirty-nine Articles, nor High-Churchism, 
nor Low-Churchism, nor any existing organization, can be the 
church of the future.” We overdo in these days the idea of evo- 
lution, considered as an unbroken continuity of development. In 
politics, a large part of progress has been by a break with existing 
institutions, by a revolution. In religion, almost every forward 
movement has been possible only by making a new beginning. 
The Reformation is an instance; the liberal movement among the 
Congregational churches at the beginning of this century in New 
England is another; a similar movement in the Society of Friends 
is still another. Christianity itself, if it had not broken with 
Judaism, of which it was at first a part, would probably have per- 
ished. All, indeed, might be different. I can conceive of a 
political community in which revolutions would be unnecessary, 
though, as states ordinarily are, a revolution is required now and 
then, else they would become unbearable. I can conceive of a 
church in which an unbroken continuity of development would 
be possible, though, as churches have been, progress has been 
often possible only by going out of them. Yes, I can even 
imagine the churches of the present time undergoing a thorough 
inward regeneration, and evolving without a break into the greater 
church of the future; I do not hold to the dreary doctrine that 
the future must follow along the lines of the past. I fervently 
wish this might take place; but whether it will or not, is another 
question. 

So much for the needed advance on the intellectual side. As I 
turn to speak of what is necessary on the moral side, I shall urge 
what is in one sense a backward step. Strange as it may sound 
from one who does not call himself a Christian, I will say that the 
next step, morally speaking, in Christianity, is to go back to Jesus. 
As I look out on the Christian church at large, one of the things 
that strike me is the almost total lack of that idealism, that ardor, 
that faith and that hope that lived in the breast of the man of 
eighteen centuries ago after whom Christendom is named. I do 
not mean that the Christian church does not value morality, in 
the conventional sense of that term, that it is not itself humane, 
charitable, full of good works. I mean that its morality is without 
wings ; that there is no expectancy in it, no largeness of vision ; 
that, so far as this world is concerned, the Christian seems to look 
for nothing better from it than any one else does. Yet the attitude 
of Jesus and of the first Christians was that of looking for a great 
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change. It was as with those to-day who are carried away by 
what are called utopian social dreams. They believe that a new 
justice might be done in the world, that the state might be trans- 
formed, that a new industrial order might arise. The world as a 
whole looks askance on these enthusiasts, and so, alas! does the 
church, for the church has become a part of the world, —the church 
that at the beginning condemned the world as it then was and 
looked for a better. The church at the outset was but a body of 
those who were consumed with a great expectation; whose eyes 
were fixed on a new heaven and a new earth in which justice 
should rule; who blessed the name of Jesus for the priceless gift 
of this faith, and looked to him to come again to turn faith into 
sight and bring in the new age. 

Where shall one look for such a faith now, and for the ardor 
and joy that go with it? How dreary are our lives and all the 
business of them, how dreary even our good works, our charities 
aud philanthropies, if with the soul we cannot have the vision of 
a time when good shall conquer evil, when whatever oppresses 
shall be cast down, when the tears of humanity shall cease, when 
for sorrow there shall be gladness, and instead of wrong a trium- 
phant right! The words of Emerson sometimes come over me 
with strange power: — 

The politics are base; 
The letters do not cheer; 

And ’tis far in the deeps of history, 
The voice that speaketh clear. 

In the things of the spirit, in the realm of conscience, time 
counts for nothing; there are ideas in some of the world’s oldest 
literature that are in advance of us to-day; the Christian church, 
instead of having outgrown the primitive Christian enthusiasm, 
has rather to go back to it, and to drink deep of those ancient 
springs, before it can take the step forward that is needed now. 

Consider in some detail what it would mean to think now some- 
what as Jesus thought eighteen centuries ago. It would mean, 
first, to look for a new order of things on the earth, to give up 
the idea that existing political and social arrangements are any- 
wise final. It would translate one into the attitude of a person 
looking for a better country. While, then, one lived on in the 
present order, one would feel in heart a stranger to it. He would 
never dream of being contented with it, or of going his way with 
his business, his family interests and intercourse with his friends, 
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and thinking these are all. Many features of the present order 
of society he would simply endure, looking for their overthrow. 
He would say to himself,— and console himself by saying it, — 
this and that law, and custom, and social arrangement, born of 
selfishness and injustice, are to perish; only what is good will last. 
Over against the present he would put the future, and balance the 
weight of evil which oppresses him with the vision of what is to 
be. For that a judgment, an end of wrong, a putting of evil 
in chains, is to come, — this would be the very faith on which he 
lived. This faith, too, would lead him to purify his own life; for, 
should he expect to see the new order, he would wish to be worthy 
of a place in it, and, whether he is to see it with his earthly eyes 
or not, he would wish to be one in spirit with it. If justice is 
to be done then, he would wish to be at heart just; if love is 
to be the coming rule, he would wish to drive out all contrary im- 
pulses now. 

This is all very simple, every-day language, but it is somewhat 
as I understand the substance of the thought of Jesus. Literally 
speaking, it may be impossible for us to think as he and his 
disciples did. The kingdom of heaven itself, his central idea, has 
associations that take it to no small extent out of the realm of 
what is credible to us. But, at bottom, it was the best hope of 
Jesus’ time and race for a reign of right and justice. It was the 
fine issue to which the spirits of men were then “ finely touched.” 
It gathered up whatever idealism was then alive. Jesus was dar- 
ing enough to believe that the new era was near at hand. He had 
been inspired by another before him; he, in turn, inspired a 
multitude who heard him. His teacher had prophesied a judg- 
ment, so did he. He declared in detail who they were who should 
have a place in the order about to be: they were those who suf- 
fered and were at a disadvantage, — those whom society reviled 
and persecuted, those who were poor and oppressed; above all, 
those who were looking and hungering for a reign of righteous- 
ness, those who hated war and inclined to mercy, those who were 
humble rather than self-sufficient, those who would stand any 
amount of wrong rather than do wrong, those who loved even such 
as injured them, those who tried to be perfect. Such would be 
the constituents of the righteous social order near at hand; and 
into it no persons of a contrary sort, and, above all, no hypocrites 
or devourers of widows’ houses, should come. In it, he once said, 
the righteous should shine forth as the sun. The thought is the 
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same as that expressed in a noble poem! of our own day, which 
begins : — 
Have you heard of the Golden City 
Mentioned in the legends old ? 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, 
Wondrous tales of it are told. 


Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming wall ; 
Wrong is banished from its borders, 
Justice reigns supreme o’er all. 


This social dream is the essence of Jesus’ teaching ; to look for 
its realization was the earliest meaning of his religion. On its 
side, he believed, were the Invisible Powers, however much the 
powers of this world might be against it; yes, he himself would 
introduce the new order; he would, under God, be the Judge; 
when death stared him in the face, he none the less kept his con- 
fidence, and said to the very court that inflicted the fatal sentence 
upon him, “ Ye shall yet see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power and coming on the clouds of heaven.” 

It is easy to point out the element of illusion in this expectation. 
Jesus has not come again in all these eighteen centuries; and it 
will not do to say that his coming refers to another world, since 
every reference to it that he makes shows that he has this world 
in mind. The very prayer that he taught his disciples asks that 
the kingdom may come on earth; the consolation for the meek 
was that they should yét inherit the earth. The important thing, 
however, is to get at the soul of truth in this expectation, and to 
dare to reproduce it under the altered intellectual conditions of 
to-day. If the churches should come into contact with the real 
Jesus, it would be their regeneration. They might worship him 
less, they would follow him more. They would extend a hand to 
the reform movements of the time, and welcome them to their 
midst ; they would be one with them in their soul if not in their 
letter. Instead of timidly, hesitatingly following the progressive 
moral spirit of the time, they would begin to lead it; and as the 
early church struck blows at infanticide, gladiatorial shows, and 
other infamies of the Roman world, the church now would begin 
to banish some of the barbarities of this nineteenth century civili- 
zation. 

The trouble is that the churches do not understand their Master, 
they do not catch the real drift of the New Testament. They 


1 By the founder of the Ethical Movement, Dr. Felix Adler. 
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have acquired such a factitious reverence for both that they do not 
study either with a scientific, truth-loving spirit; they have en- 
veloped both in a sort of halo and see nothing distinctly. Liberal 
Christians think it a great achievement to discover that Jesus was 
a man; but there is no special value or inspiration in this dis- 
covery. The question is, what sort of a man was he? To re- 
gard him simply as the great teacher of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man is about as vague and unreal as any other 
traditional method of interpretation. To preach the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man may be one way of helping the 
world, but Jesus looked for a new order of society. He thought 
the world as it was (and it has not changed essentially since 
his blessed voice was heard in it) ripe for judgment; he was for 
punishing and abasing as well as uplifting, for putting evil and 
evil men in chains. It is evident that, were he living to-day and 
breathing the modern intellectual atmosphere, he would be neither 
a sentimentalist nor a religious rhapsodist, but the leader of a 
great, thorough-going reform movement, — finding it the will of 
his Father to do this, seeing that this is true religion, and that 
faith and hope have their vital meanings in connection with it. 
Never would he have been content with what most of his followers 
now offer to the suffering and the wronged, — the hope of recom- 
pense in another world; never would he have consented to let the 
earth be the Devil’s and only heaven be God’s; he would have 
said justice is for here and now, and the will of God is to be done 
on earth even as it is done in heaven. 

What a new thing the Christian churches would be if they 
could catch this spirit! and who have so good a claim to it as 
they? How easy then would become some tasks that now seem 
giant-like in their proportions, so low is the tone of public senti- 
ment, so little have the people the idea that religion means striv- 
ing for justice and a just social order on the earth! 

Back to Jesus, then, I say, back to his great ideal! The 
church cannot look to him to accomplish it as it once did, but 
from him it may perchance catch the spirit by which men may 
be impelled to accomplish it for themselves. No longer can Chris- 
tians say (if they sincerely mean what they say), “ We believe 
that thou shalt come again to be our judge;” but by fresh con- 
tact with him we may perhaps gain the faith that mankind can 
be its own judge, more and more destroying what is evil and gar- 
nering the good. 

May the twofold step I have described be taken! May libera- 
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tion be given to the mind, and once more may the conscience be 
touched! Happily, then, the dividing wall between Christianity 
and much of what is earnest and good in the world outside it will 
be broken down. 


Witiram M. Satter. 
Society ror Ersicat CuLture, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


In writing of an orthodoxy which desires to be progressive, I 
follow my own conception of its nature, as well as my own pre- 
dilection, in speaking of truth, conciliation and unity. In say- 
ing these words I give the best definition I can frame of Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy. It has a doctrinal principle of whose truth 
it is convinced, the universality of Christianity. It has its arti- 
cles of faith, first of all and principial, that of the Incarnation, to 
which I shall mainly confine myself in speaking of its doctrinal 
grounds and aims. It has, also, its inferences and corollaries and 
hypotheses, for one of which it is called in question to this day 
and charged with heterodoxy. But it isin all this, and character- 
istically, an ethical, or, I would rather say a spiritual, movement 
and tendency, and capable, therefore, of entering into wider re- 
lationships and fellowships than any merely dogmatic or theo- 
logical enterprise. 

Moved by the spirit of truth, and making truth rather than 
orthodoxy its watchword, Progressive Orthodoxy seeks to coédper- 
ate with every effort to discover truth, and to encourage every 
method and employ every instrumentality appropriate and avail- 
able for such a purpose. It has learned — I speak of course rela- 
tively, and not as though in anything it had already attained — 
how serious and baneful have been the blunders of orthodoxy in 
its over-confidence of mastery of divine knowledge, and its conse- 
quent exclusion of truth directly from above, as well as of many 
side lights. It is in hearty sympathy with one of the leading and 
most hopeful characteristics of later thought, its sincere and sub- 
missive homage to truth. It shares the profound conviction of 
our supreme obligation to truth; that as scholars, teachers, follow- 
ers and friends of Christ, lovers of men in his spirit and power, 
we must make truth, in its simplicity and variety, its homeliness 
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and ineffable beauty, its appropriableness, practicality and inex- 
haustible fullness, the master light of all our seeing, the constant 
and commanding aim of our thinking and living. Before its 
divine authority all commandments of men are hushed to silence ; 
against its behests no decrees of councils, no antiquity of error, 
no prerogative of custom, no institutionalism, can prevail. Our 
rationality, our freedom, our life are in the truth; and wherever 
there is a soul striving for truth we would fain rise to the dignity 
and honor of counting him a brother, and wherever there is a 
spirit hungering and thirsting for truth we would count it our 
highest privilege to minister to it in the name and love of Him 
who reveals himself to man as the Truth. 

Closely connected with this emphasis upon truth is the accen- 
tuation of life. Here this movement or tendency called Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy is working in connection with what is pre- 
dominant in modern thought. It claims no originality in this 
regard; indeed, I am not claiming anything for it, as though it 
were self-originated and self-sustained, but simply trying to rep- 
resent it. 

Christian doctrine began its history, as a reflective process, in 
the endeavor better to understand a great life and a great per- 
sonality, and the significance of their relation to men in their 
deepest needs. It received its original and primary truths mainly 
through the evangelical traditions and narratives, the apostolic 
memorabilia, and epistles written, as occasions arose, for special 
ends. For a long time its expression was predominantly that of 
personal confession of the Christ, of prayer and hymn and hom- 
ily, of sacraments and martyrdoms, of ethical instructions elevated 
and purified and made effective by the teaching the cross and the 
resurrection of Jesus. The impulse to dogma—Iam not now 
speaking of the forms it assumed — was confession, and defense 
of such confession, of the one saving Name. How little was 
done beyond this, is evident from the fact that not until after the 
Council of Nicwa, in the year of our Lord 325, was there any 
pronounced discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, nor 
till much later any generally recognized formulation of the doc- 
trine of atonement. 

It fell out at last, however, that theology well-nigh forgot its 
origin, and lost the true conception of its genesis and function. 
Although it was recognized that a man may accept all the dogmas 
of the church and be destitute of saving faith, it was far from 
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being understood that these dogmas themselves are impossible 
developments of religious truths save as they spring from religious 
life and are one aspect of it. Divine truth is the life of God in 
the human spirit. Ifa dogma is not ultimately thus verified and 
known, it is not known at all in its truth and power. The things 
of the Spirit are spiritually discerned. They are discernments 
of God and from Him; they are motives to goodness, righteous- 
ness, integrity of life and benevolence to men, which are aspects 
of his being, character, and government. They are powers from 
above, succoring man in his contest with evil, recovering him to 
his true aim, giving him the consciousness of freedom and divine 
sonship. 

This spiritual apprehension of truth as life and motive, char- 
acteristic of Progressive Orthodoxy, leads to a third note, the 
stress it puts upon character, especially in the forms of upright- 
ness and sacrifice, as the indispensable test and vindication, the 
banner and fruitage, of a genuine orthodoxy. 

When I speak of uprightness I include humility. There is no 
strength, even of an archangel, save as it is from God; and 
something beyond this grace of sinless spirits is in the conscious- 
ness of recovery by the Holy One from sin. The uprightness of 
the Christian is the spiritual counterpart of the miracle “ at the 
gate of the temple which is called Beautiful,” where the man 
lame from his mother’s womb received strength, and stood and 
walked, and entered into the temple, walking and leaping and 
praising God, —an uprightness and firmness the explanation of 
which is ever the old apostolic word: “ And his name, through 
faith in his name, hath made this man strong, whom ye see and 
know.” With such rectitude, too, goes ever the grace of sacri- 
fige, the free offering of itself in all service to men of a soul that 
has learned its own true nature and life in the school of Christ 
and through the touch of the divine love. It is in terms of char- 
acter such as these, and in such forms of life, that, as those be- 
lieve for whom I would speak, the truth of any orthodoxy they 
would care to contend for is disclosed ; and if they can be as 
widely and abundantly realized and as surely guaranteed under 
other forms of orthodoxy or under other systems of belief, their 
own would cease to have to them any distinctive value. 

I should not need in this age to plead for the importance of 
truth in religion. Without it, religion becomes an enervating sen- 
timentality or a delusive superstition. The immediate question is, 
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how this truth may be found, as the ultimate problem is, can 
it be found? Progressive Orthodoxy accepts as the sufficient 
source and pledge of the truth, for which a soul conscious of sin 
and guilt and thirsting for righteousness craves with an inten- 
sity proportionate to its sense of need, Him whom the apostles 
preached as the Revealer of the Father, the Dispenser of the 
Spirit, the Lord and Saviour of mankind ; and it is constrained, 
in the interest of the reality of this manifestation of God and of 
its restoring and unifying power, to confess his true divinity. 
In all this it believes itself to be in touch with the Christian 
faith, of which orthodoxy is an intellectual expression, and only 
of value so far as it is true to this faith; and at the same time it 
claims to be progressive in that it would adjust its conceptions of 
this truth, and its dogmatic forms, to God’s constant revelation 
of himself “in his works of creation, providence, and redemp- 
tion,” and especially in that religious life which, running through 
the generations with increasing power, and broader than any lines 
of creed or ritual, or Christian confession even, is a testimony, in 
human experience and history, of that Spirit who searches the 
deep things of God, and witnesses of Him in every soul, yet so, 
as we believe and maintain, that all this life may be seen to be 
fulfilled and provided for, and alone is really possible, through 
Him who is the Beginning and the End of all God’s ways to man 
and of man’s to Him. 

I may, perhaps, best illustrate the spirit of Progressive Ortho- 
doxy, and suggest at least one way in which we justify to our- 
selves our doctrinal endeavor, by presenting a particular tenet and 
a special mode of approach to it. I select it because it seems to 
me to be the one that is most vital to the movement of which I 
write. I follow the method of treating it which is freshest to me 
and nearest at hand. 

1 A few words may be expected here on the position of Progressive Ortho- 
doxy respecting the question of future probation. It is not strange that at- 
tention has turned to this point, because it seemed most directly and incisively 
to penetrate traditional beliefs. Itis, however, onlgan inference from the prin- 
ciple of the universality of Chiistianity, and a natural result of the change from 
an acceptance of the doctrine of limited atonement to that of a general atone- 
ment. It is conceded, also, that being an inference, in a realm not controlled 
by experience, it cannot rank as an article of faith, but only as an opinion for 
which some reasons may be given. There is a suggestion of it in certain 
Biblical texts, as 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20, and especially iv. 5, 6, where it seems to be 
imbedded in the argument. It is a natural inference from the doctrines of 
the Incarnation and the universality of the atonement. Christianity teaches 
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The question of the personality of Jesus— who He was, from 
whom He came, what are the sources of his power, what He is 
for us, what is the inmost and ultimate reality of his being, 
character, and life, so far as this may be known —is the most 
fascinating of all problems, but it is far more than this, and in- 
deed, something other. It is preéminently a religious problem, 
on the right or approximately right ethical and spiritual solution 
of which depend untold and immeasurable human interests. 
Progressive Orthodoxy finds its task within the limits of this 
problem. Its theology is a Christology, though not in the or- 
dinary and more technical meaning of this phrase. 

Historical criticism never was more busy with this problem 
than it is to-day. It has brought into prominence the theologi- 
cal, the metaphysical, the philosophical elements, in part extra- 
Christian, which enter, it claims, into the ancient creeds. 
Sometimes it puts in contrast the Christ of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Christ of the Nicene Symbol. It goes back of 
the earlier contention that the doctrine of Christ’s divinity 
sprung from the Logos doctrine which the early Greek apolo- 
gists, and others of that metaphysical Hellenic race derived from 
Philo and Plato. The same commingling, then witnessed, of 
philosophical and speculative thought with Jesus’ practical teach- 
ing concerning God and the righteousness of his kingdom, con- 
cerning all holy living and sweet and beneficent piety, and love 
to men and the one Father of all, appeared within the apostolic 
age, and transformed the man of Nazareth into a preéxistent 
divinity and a mysterious principle of divine revelation. 

I do not undertake here to test the value of this rendering of 
the early history, and I have no right, without meeting it on its 
own grounds, to question its conclusions. It is enough for my 
present purpose to say that, were these accepted in the main, the 
question I have stated is still unanswered. If, as is admitted, not 
only the early Greek Fathers, but the early disciples and the 


that God seeks by the way of the cross for the lost. This truth goes beyond 
anything contained in the idea that men everywhere may seek for God, and that 
He is not far from any. There is a work of the Spirit of God under the con- 
ditions and motive of the Gospel. If the motive thus provided is at once 
unique and universal, it may be expected that it will have its proper oppor- 
tunity. This reasoning points to a Christian probation for every man for whom 
Christ died. The construction of human history as an education of the race 
requires, if it is to have apologetic value, that each generation have an oppor- 
tunity to share in the good of the whole. 
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apostle Paul, to use an ancient phrase, “theologized” Christ, 
the interesting problem is not in what Rabbinical or Alexan- 
drian or Platonic forms of thought this occurred, but why it 
occurred at all, and what was the great reality behind it and 
prompting it? What connection had it with the new religious 
life which had come into the world and with what one of the 
earliest extra-canonical Christian writers calls the new type of 
character ?} 

Having devoted myself for many years to the study of the his- 
tory of Christianity, especially of its earlier records, I find my- 
self increasingly unable to explain this history unless we admit 
that in Jesus Christ there was such an indwelling and manifesta- 
tion of the very nature and life and love of God that all forms 
of speech still prove inadequate which do not confess, as did 
the early church, his unique Sonship and true divinity. The his- 
torical evidence, if I mistake not, which supports this position 
has gained in clearness and force and volume through the labors 
of scholars and the application of a rigorous scientific method ; 
through textual criticism and the higher criticism; through the 
sifting of evidence previously possessed; through the discovery 
of manuscripts and new documents, and better methods of esti- 
mating their significance; through finer discriminations of the 
elements composing successive historical situations; through ap- 
plication to special religious phenomena of the wider laws of all 
religious beginnings and developments. 

First of all, the Jesus of history has been, as it were, restored 
to us in his true humanity, and dogmatic interpretations which, 
to say the least, imparted a confused if not an impossible con- 
ception of his person and life have been swept away. But the 
manifest and manifested life of God in Him has thereby only 
come out into clearer view. The more closely men have studied 
the thought and new relationship to God which seemingly sprung 
from Him, the clearer and more necessary have appeared to be 
their vital connections, and the more inherently and essentially 
has been seen to be involved in the Christian faith the doctrine 
which is implicit in the earliest symbols, and which, as need 
was thought to arise, was more definitely and fully confessed. 
That this dogmatic process ran out into a confusion of faith and 
theology, and into a baneful substitution of orthodoxy for piety, 
and a lordship over men’s consciences and beliefs contrary to the 


1 Ep. of Barnabas, vi. 11. 
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spirit and method of Christianity cannot be questioned, and 
ought not to be forgotten. . But the whole history becomes, not 
merely a proper subject of criticism, for its imperfections and 
aberrations, but a hopeless enigma, a contradiction to clear 
thought and legitimate reasoning, save as we go back to an origi- 
nal impulse in a faith which held as its most cherished posses- 
sion a true and unique revelation of God in the Person whom 
it made the object of religious trust, and to whom it offered 
its sacrifices of gratitude and suffering and unceasing worship. 
To put my point in a single sentence: Progressive Orthodoxy 
abides by the doctrine of the Incarnation and makes it central 
and controlling, because, —to limit myself to one reason, — 
without this doctrine, the history of the Christian church and 
the Christian religion becomes an effect without a cause. The 
doctrine is in and of the faith which creates the Christian 
type, informs the new life, apprehends the originating Per- 
son, and contains in itself the witness and assurance of its 
verity. 

I leave out of account, for my present purpose, documents 
which are generally esteemed to be of religious authority. I will 
not appeal to them now in any way. I will start with the Chris- 
tian consensus of belief in the closing decades of the first century 
and the first half of the second. I take the testimony of the 
Apostolic Fathers one by one, and seek to estimate the witnesses 
each in his individual and representative value. I see this warp 
of evidence shot through by the woof of the later testimony of one 
who is commonly supposed to have been a convert from Judaism 
and of Jewish education, and who found, in his journey from the 
East to Rome, a common faith. I study the forms and spirit of 
that early time; its day of religious observance; its sacramental 
commemorations ; its baptismal symbol; its hymns and liturgical 
forms and paschal solemnities and Easter joy. Clearly and defi- 
nitely stand forth its new knowledge of a universal Fatherhood 
assured in the Son of his love; its new rule of life in the com- 
mandment of love; its new sense of power in the conviction that 
Christianity is a thing of greatness through its Founder and Head ; 
its conscious possession of new spiritual gifts, of a new and abid- 
ing presence of the Spirit promised and sent by its risen Lord ; 
its deep and solemn sense of responsibility to Him as the final 
and universal Judge; its confident access through Him to God 


in prayer ; its faith that his sacrifice had won for the whole world 
VOL. I. — NO. 4. 41 
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the grace of repentance; its calm assurance of a profound and 
rich peace amid all earth’s turmoil ayd conflict; its exultation in 
victory over death; and its joy in the leaving out afresh and 
blossoming of all rational as well as moral and spiritual life 
through his divine illumination, and his attraction towards God’s 
marvelous light.! 

More impressive still are the testimonies of action and sacrifice, 
rendered with his sufferings always before their eyes, under the 
conviction of his constant presence and sustaining power, and of 
his acceptance of such offerings of grateful obedience and love. 
Beyond all this even, is the existence of the Christian society, a 
unique fellowship of men with each other and God in the new 
Name. All religions tend more or less to produce religious so- 
cieties. Other religious founders than Jesus have been remem- 
bered, followed, and imitated. Others have pointed out ways of 
life and salvation. Jesus Christ, in the faith of his disciples, 
was present with them in life and in death, and the distinctive 
note of the Christian church was its realization in Him of a 
moral and spiritual fellowship with God. Were all our canoni- 
cal Scriptures blotted out, there remains this Christian society, 
its faith, and assurance of faith. 

Let us pass on to notice briefly the course of doctrinal thought 
for three centuries following. The immediate and living faith of 
the church in its Redeemer and Lord is confronted by innumera- 
ble questionings, both from within and from without. Life ever 
prompts to interrogation. It is always af once a mystery and 
a challenge to thought. So with this greatest of all lives — the 
new fellowship with God in Christ. We can almost hear the 
beginning of such a challenge in the opening sentence of the ear- 
liest homily that has come down to us: “ Brethren, we ought so 
to think of Jesus Christ as of God, as of the Judge of quick and 
dead.’”’ It is much plainer in the resort of Justin Martyr and 
others to the Alexandrian philosophy for help in maintaining the 
Christian cause. The Logos is conceived of as the divine Reason, 
and not so predominantly as in the Fourth Gospel, or in Ire- 
neeus, as the principle of an ethical and spiritual revelation. He 
is the organ of creation, God’s way to his works. The represen- 


1 Ign. Eph. ii. ; Rom. iii. 6,7; Polye. Phil. vi.; Ep. to Diog. 8-10; Clem. 
Rom. Ep. ii. 7, 29, 49, 36. Cf. Bornemann’s statement respecting the change 
produced by Christianity in the religious knowledge and experience of “the 
first Christians,” though Jewish converts : Unterricht im Christentum, § 36, 2. 
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tation, through this association of his personality with the idea 
of the world, becomes deeply tinged with a philosophical subordi- 
nationism. 

This is followed and partly accompanied by a tendency to 
obscure the Son’s distinctive personality, which culminated later 
in Sabellianism. 

During the first half of the third century the main stress lay 
upon the element of doctrine, which had been slighted or ob- 
scured. The divine Sonship of Christ, rather than the Logos 
doctrine, was ascendant. 

Meanwhile, and subsequently, a monarchianism which excluded 
the Son from the divine nature grew in power, and brought in 
finally the Arian controversy, in which all the preceding conflicts 
revived, yet so that the main question worked itself clear and 
was answered: Does the faith held by the church from the be- 
ginning include, as an indispensable element, the true divinity of 
the Son? 

The discussion naturally went over into a similar question re- 
specting the Holy Spirit. I will not follow it further, as it con- 
fronted the problem of harmonizing the acceptance of three divine 
objects of faith and worship with the equally accepted doctrine 
that God is numerically one,—a natural and inevitable prob- 
lem, yet confused and misleading, since it converted a religious 
problem too exclusively intoa metaphysical one, and then reduced 
it toa question of arithmetic. What has been said suffices to 
suggest a process of reflective thought and its successive stages. 
I have described it in theological terms, in forms remote from life 
and from present thought. I would not conceal the abstractness 
of the discussion, nor its wanderings into distinctions more or less 
artificial, and to heights where the air becomes too thin to be 
breathed. What I would call attention to is, that, through this 
long, intricate, perplexed and sometimes tangled history, there 
is one unbroken and infrangible line of connection, — one steadfast 
faith, one central principle. It is that of trust in Christ as a 
divine Redeemer. It worked out into the doctrine of his co- 
essentiality with the Father. It gave to the conception of the 
principle of revelation personal concreteness and stability, and 
freed it from the trammels of Alexandrianism. It made itself felt 
in a new, wider, and deepened conception of the divine Father- 
hood. It enlarged and enriched the thought of the divine One- 
ness. It vivified and illumined the whole doctrine of God, finding 
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in the depths of his eternal being the source and law and ana- 
logue of the entire historic revelation. It had tremendous diffi- 
culties constantly to confront, — the opposition of a stiff Jewish 
monotheism, the ridicule of its worship by Celsus and Lucian, 
the inherited philosophical conception of the Absolute and of the 
universe, the innumerable perplexities of thought that follow upon 
any reflective apprehension of the Incarnaiion, that in deed and 
in truth the personality of the infinite God is brought to us in 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Yet we cannot find, in the long, hard-fought contest, that the 
church ever relinquished its faith. Perplexities arose, clouds 
obscured the field of vision, untenable positions were taken and 
abandoned, but the continuity of development was never broken. 
New modes of statement came in; there were manifold changes 
in belief and polity, — the Nicene church was not the sub-apos- 
tolic; the doctrinal controversies bore evil and bitter fruits ; 
there was a change of emphasis, an exaltation of dogma to the 
neglect of life, of creed at the expense of sincerity and liberty : 
but there was no revolution in belief, no cessation of the con- 
tinuous worship of the Father and the Son and the Spirit, ever 
one God, no abandonment of what was held as a sacred trust 
committed by our Lord to the Christian society. To me there 
is a great impressiveness in such a history, and the creed which 
is the outcome of it, on the side of thought and doctrine, is in- 
explicable save as I find in the beginnings and in the inmost 
heart and soul of that Christian society a genuine and invincible 
trust in a divine Saviour. Let the current be found to be swollen 
or perturbed by never so many streams from other fountains, it 
has throughout a character, a movement, a power of its own, 
which must have been derived from its original source. It is a 
testimony to the depth and power and character of the impression 
Christ left of himself. 

I think it is one of the important services to theology rendered 
by Ritschl and his school that God’s revelation of himself is ap- 
prehended more than it has been as a divine kingdom. This is 
a recurrence to the original Christian point of view, to the testi- 
mony of Jesus. It is in accordance, also, with the general scien- 
tific method of our time, which proceeds from what is nearest to 
us and verifiable in experience to what is more remote. The his- 
torical process by which the church passed to the dogma of the 
Trinity — being a process of history, as I have before noticed, and 
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not a fabrication of abstract thought, the product of a school of 
philosophy — follows, however unconsciously, this method; for a 
true scientific method is simply a transcript into terms of reflec- 
tion and thought of what exists first in actual process and fact. 
The church experienced, lived, worked out the process and 
achieved the result. We study the process and the issue, and see 
its law. Christ was believed on in the world. He was ac- 
cepted as Saviour and Lord; He was seen and known as risen 
and glorified; He gave his Spirit as He promised; He was 
awaited as Judge of quick and dead; He revealed the Father. 
God was known as Father, Son, and Spirit. The knowledge 
was true and real, however imperfect. In its reality was given 
its divine content. It is the simple, clear, natural, inevitable path 
of all ethical or religious experience. In the near is the far, in 
the phenomenal the real, in the temporal the eternal. The form 
is finite, the content infinite. The human soul is capacious of 
God. Unless this be true, ethics is but a science of formal rules, 
theology a play with formulas, science a knowledge which has 
not even phenomena in its grasp. 

In the just and necessary reaction from theclogical methods 
which began with the Absolute and the Infinite, and proceeded 
by deduction to a doctrine of the God of revelation, to a defini- 
tion of his attributes, to an interpretation of his purposes, to an 
unrolling of the map of the illimitable future and unchanging 
destinies, we have learned to study the Life and Person of 
Christ, and the steps and progress of a historical revelation, and 
to dwell on those aspects of Christian truth which are reflected 
in human experience, — in the recovery to God of the individual 
soul and of human society. But we are ever exposed in our 
thinking, in our science, as in our worship, to formalism. We 
are not freed from the peril when we have broken with logical 
formalism. There is a deeper, more subtle, more tempting for- 
malism of experience and of life when history is valued as a 
process, and not for what the process holds, — when experience 
is prized, not for what it brings to us of that which is forever 
true and good, but because of its motion and play and variety and 
freedom from restraint, for its being experience rather than for 
what is experienced. It is a correction of this superficiality in 
thought, and so promotive of sincerity and depth of religious 
character, to enter sympathetically into such an experience as 
that which the early church passed through, and which has been 
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substantially repeated again and again in individual lives. For 
it is not an arbitrary, wild, wasteful, purposeless process, with 
which we have nothing to do, but something with the Spirit of 
God in it, and flowing in its main principle and impulse from 
the original fountain of truth. Itis a response to the challenging 
greatness of Christ, an amen to his revelation of God. The 
Nicene Creed, imperfect as it doubtless is, and more or less col- 
ored by philosophic strains of thought, has to me, from the point 
of view I have suggested, an almost indescribable beauty and 
power. It is a ladder on which men have climbed to heaven and 
to God. It is a ray of light which has touched and healed eyes 
made to see Him, yet blinded in sin and encompassed with dark- 
ness, —a ray along whose shining track men have looked up and 
seen their Father, their Saviour, their Helper, their God. Let 
me repeat what I have before said: It is a theological form of 
truth. I care not for the form, save as there is value in asso- 
ciation and long-continued Christian use. It is the lesson of its 
method, the touch of its reality, the truth it seems to me to hold, 
that I find so attractive. One may read everywhere between its 
lines Athanasius’ famous word: The revelation of God in Christ 
is in truth and not in name. 

Modern thought has gone beyond the Nicene Symbol in its 
conception of God. It defines its Trinity not so much in terms 
of being as in terms of life and personality. It emphasizes what 
is ethical and spiritual rather than what is metaphysical. I 
count this an advance, though I do not believe we can have 
either ethics or theology without metaphysics, or, much more, a 
theological creed. But theology, as we have painfully learned, 
is not religion, and a theological creed is likely to be true just in 
proportion as it is practically religious. I esteem it to be the 
province and aim of Progressive Orthodoxy, holding fast to the 
Christian faith in the line of development I have tried to indi- 
cate, keeping to that point of view which seems to me for a Chris- 
tian theologian to be central, to work out from it the related 
problems of anthropology, soteriology, and eschatology. In the 
light of Him who is the Light of the World we see light. It 
was the joy of the gentle and heroic poet who has recently been 
taken from us, and who with his brother poet across the seas has 
voiced the spiritual aspiration, the struggling doubt, the conquer- 
ing faith of our century, — it was his delight to watch the dawn, 
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and he died in the dawn. Progressive Orthodoxy, I trust, has 
this characteristic: its face is toward the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. 
The doubts we vainly seek to solve, 
The truths we know, are one ; 
The known and nameless stars revolve 
Around the Central Sun. 
Eesert C. Smy tu. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





MICHAEL SERVETUS. 


THE name of Servetus is to most persons best known, perhaps 
only known, by the ghastly martyrdom he underwent at Geneva. 
But it has a far higher interest and value from our present point 
of view, for he was the first to attempt that still unfinished task 
of modern criticism, to interpret the Christian doctrine straight 
from the Bible text, and that alone, discarding all the estab- 
lished creeds and all ecclesiastical tradition. The attempt shows 
faults of the man and faults of the time, — arrogance of temper, 
excess of self-confidence, haste, disdain of his antagonists, and 
total ignorance of much that the critic of our day must take for 
granted. But with whatever defect in knowledge or temper, it 
was intelligent, bold, self-consistent, made with absolute convic- 
tion of being in the right, and so not at all unworthy to be the 
pioneer in its own line of advance. Besides all this, the study 
of the life of Servetus is of singular value to the modern critic, if 
we would know the spirit of the Reformation during its second 
or organizing period, — that, namely, from the time when the 
line was sharply drawn at Augsburg, in 1530, which made all 
further hope of reconciliation with Rome impossible, and before 
the conflict was as yet definitely transferred from the field of rea- 
son to the field of arms. 

We do not find it easy to understand the motive that made the 
death of Servetus appear at the time a necessary and even meri- 
torious act; still less, the eager assent with which the leading 
reformers, almost without exception, triumphed in it. Calvin 
was not alone party to it; Servetus was, in the strictest sense, 
a victim to the general opinion of his time. He escaped from 
the fire of the Roman Inquisition, only to perish more cruelly in 
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the flame kindled by Protestant intolerance in the very month that 
Bloody Mary came to the English throne. It will be convenient 
to copy here the words in which Calvin introduces him to us in 
the first sentences of his “ Refutation:” “ As in our time God 
has bestowed upon the world this singular grace, to bring back 
to life the pure doctrine of the Gospel, which had so long been 
buried, so in our own knowledge the Devil has used his customary 
craft to darken this light, raising up many fantastical spirits, 
which have sown the seeds of various errors, as of Anabaptists, 
Freethinkers, and the like. But among the rest has been a cer- 
tain Spaniard, Michael Servetus by name, who has heaped up a 
confused mass of lawless dreams, such that his impiety surpasses 
all the mischief which others have contrived to do. Though I 
plainly saw that his poison was more than deadly, still it did not 
seem to me expedient to apply the remedy direct, and contend 
against his errors of set purpose ; seeing that their absurdity was 
so gross that I might hope they would soon vanish of themselves 
in smoke, without any man’s opposing them.” 4 

This “ Refutation,” signed by fourteen others of the Protestant 
leaders, in which it is shown that heretics must be put down by 
the sword, was published a little less than six months after the 
burning of Servetus ; and in reply to it Melanchthon, gentlest and 
most scholarly of the reformers, writes: “I have read your 
brilliant refutation of his horrible blasphemies: I thank the Son 
of God, who has given you the prize of victory. The church 
now and hereafter owes and will owe to you her gratitude. I as- 
sent absolutely to your judgment. I assert that your magistrates 
have done right in putting to death the blasphemer by the regu- 
lar forms of justice.” ‘It is,” he wrote three years later, “a 
pious and memorable example to all posterity.” ? 

What was the career, and what was the theological offense, 
that called down this all but unanimous condemnation ? 

Michael Servetus was a gentleman’s son, of Aragon, in Spain, 
born it is uncertain whether in 1509 or 1511, — his testimony at 
his two trials making the year doubtful. His father wasa notary, 
of a family of jurists; his mother was of French descent. It is 
her family name, apparently, which he adds to his own, calling 
himself Serveto alias Revés in the title of his earliest book. For 
twenty years of his life, during his residence in France, he was 


1 Works, viii. p. 457. 2 Works, ix. p. 131. 
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known only as Michel de Villeneuve (Michael Villanovanus), 
from the assumed name of his birthplace. 

Of very precocious intelligence, he received his earlier instruc- 
tion at the regular convent school, and afterwards at Salamanca. 
Somewhere about the age of sixteen, electing law instead of the 
ecclesiastical career he had been intended for, he was sent to the 
celebrated college at Toulouse. Here the traditions seem to have 
been grave, almost monastic, with some vivid memories of the 
old time of persecution. We read of “ the iron cage, suspended 
from a beam above the river, for ducking heretics until they 
died,” and of “the religious processions that filed incessantly 
through the streets.””2, Under these influences the attraction of 
law gave way to the keener fascination of theclogy. The Lu- 
theran .writings had at this time considerable circulation in 
Spain and in the south of France. We hear, too, of a treatise 
on “ Rational Theology,” by Raymund de Sabunda, making 
Nature as well as Scripture one way of ascent to divine know- 
ledge, which may well have fallen into the young student’s hands, 
and have affected him as later it did Montaigne. He says him- 
self that he learned some things from Erasmus. As early as six- 
teen or thereabout he must have been an eager student of the 
Bible, bringing to it at least a fair elementary knowledge of He- 
brew as well as Greek, with an extraordinarily vigorous and 
independent mind of his own. A genius for religion as well as 
a genius for conquest, we are told, was the haughty claim of his 
countrymen in those days. Spaniards were “the knights of 
faith.” 

In particular, Servetus is held to have been influenced by 
a small treatise of Melanchthon, called “ Theological Topics ” 
( Communes Loci), which was then the universally accepted text- 
book of the reformed theology. This was first published in 1521, 
— the year that Luther appeared at Worms, — when its writer 
was only twenty-four years old, and was at once received with 
extraordinary favor. ‘ That little book,” said Luther, “ contains 
more solid doctrine than any other since the days of the apos- 
tles.”? Its frank protest against the metaphysical method of the 

1 In his trial at Vienne (1553), Servetus declared himself a native of 
Navarre, aged forty-four ; in Geneva, some five months later, to be of Ara- 
gon, aged forty-two. The later date is adopted by Tollin, though it adds to 
the marvel of his singular precocity. 

2 Tollin, cited in R. Willis’s Servetus and Calvin, p. 12. 

* A “centennial ” edition, a word-for-word copy of the first, was published 
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schools was sure to attract the student, eager for novelty, and 
encourage him to bolder steps. There might be prejudice against 
Luther, who had headed a revolt dangerous to state as well as 
church ; but the young, eloquent scholar, associated almost from 
his boyhood with the studies of Reuchlin and Erasmus, was sure 
of a more friendly hearing. His words almost certainly con- 
firmed the purpose, to which Servetus held with singular tenacity 
through life, to work out a more simple, a more logical, a more 
purely scriptural form of exposition than any reformer yet had 
dared to think. The result will appear in the later story. 

These studies were interrupted, in the summer of 1529, by a 
summons (perhaps according to an existing pledge or engage- 
ment) to attend Quintana, the emperor's private confessor, to the 
coronation at Bologna, and to the Diet held the following year 
at Augsburg. Quintana was a Spanish monk, likely to be trusted 
by the emperor in counsel. But he was, besides, a man of open 
mind and liberal temper, put for the occasion in place of one 
more bigoted and severe, who was dispatched on a complimen- 
tary mission to Rome. Approaching, with slow and halting steps, 
a conference likely to decide his whole future policy toward the 
Reformers, Charles found it essential to be cautious and moderate 
in his dealing with them, and for this the qualities of his confes- 
sor were what he needed. At Spires, in 1529, the Reformers had 
signed the celebrated Protest against the terms enacted by the 
Diet there, and by that act had come to be known by the for- 
midable name “ Protestants.” This attitude of theirs was men- 
acing, backed as they were by the high temper of the German 
secular princes. But they had not yet learned to distrust the 
emperor’s good faith, and, above all, they knew that their alle- 
giance was of value to him, flanked as he was by the hostility of 
France and the Turk. They put forward Melanchthon, accord- 
at Leipzig in 1821, giving with it certain fundamental changes in later edi- 
tions. Those of 1535, 1543, and 1559 show a widening departure from the 
original point of view. The discussions at Augsburg, with the bolder criti- 


cism of Servetus, had forced attention to the metaphysical grounds of the 
creed then held to be orthodox. 


1 All this is very eloquently said by Tollin, in his most instructive book, 
Melanchthon und Servetus, without, however, giving any external evidence, 
that I can find, of such an influence. Servetus nowhere, except in a final 
appeal addressed to Melanchthon, speaks of him in person, though appearing 
as a constant critic of his argument ; while Melanchthon betrays an anxious 
study of his critic, to whom he refers with increasing animosity, culminating 
in the words before quoted. 
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ingly, as their champion likeliest to keep the peace, detaining 
Luther at the safe distance of Coburg, a hundred and twenty 
miles away. 

In the very critical negotiations at Augsburg, lasting nearly 
six months from early in April (1530), Melanchthon appeared 
more than once to go dangerously beyond his instructions on the 
way toward Rome, and had to be held sharply in hand by Luther 
and the secular princes. Holding that there was no doctrinal 
point of difference with the papists, he was led to accept, one 
after the other, sundry positions of the scholastic metaphysics, 
which he found essential to maintain his own opinion in matters 
of faith, particularly the Trinity ; and of these positions we shall 
find that he has a disturbing consciousness when he comes to 
face the argument of Servetus. But with the Catholic party the 
argument narrowed to the practical questions touching the effi- 
eacy of sacraments, the authority of the priesthood, and especially 
the value of “works” as essential to salvation. Once on this 
ground, compromise was plainly not to be thought of. “ Salva- 
tion by faith” was the one thing at stake. The conferences were 
at an end with the rejection of the Protestant “‘ Apology” on the 
22d of September, and the Reformation itself was saved under 
a “ Confession ” that still left it something substantial to contend 
for. 

As confidential secretary and friend of Quintana, Servetus was 
himself, if not a member of the emperor’s household, at least very 
close to it, so that he was likely to be a witness of some of the 
more private discussions, and may even have come to know some 
of the leading reformers in person, — nay, have visited Luther, 
as Tollin thinks, as far away as Coburg. This critical time of 
the Reformation was, at all events, a critical moment in his own 
career. He had before been sharply offended by the ostentatious 
despotism of the hierarchy. He was now brought face to face at 
once with the strength and the weakness of the reformers. His 
own scheme of reconstruction was shaping itself more clearly in 
his mind, and personal independence might seem all he needed 
to complete it. Suddenly, without either quarrel or explana- 
tion that we know, he left the service of Quintana and retired to 
Switzerland, the common refuge of freethinkers. We find him 
next at Basel, in lively dispute with CEcolampadius, whose point 
against him is, “You do not admit, then, that the Son of God 
was to be a man, but [hold] that a man was to be the Son of 
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God,” and ends by bidding him “confess the Son consubstan- 
tial and coeternal with God, that we may hold you as a Chris- 
tian.”? In his reply, Servetus appears to be afraid of some re- 
straint, and begs that he may not be hindered from putting forth 
in France certain “ books” which he has ready against the fair 
at Lyons. 

This apparently means the first literary work of Servetus, “ De 
Trinitatis Erroribus.” This title we may render, “ False Views 
of the Trinity;” we should call it to-day a “critique” of that 
doctrine. It is a neat volume of about two hundred pages, with- 
out name of publisher or place of publication, but with the writer’s 
name in full, per Michaelem Serveto alias Reves. It was printed 
at Hagenau, near Strasburg. The disputes with CEcolampadius 
had probably made Servetus eager, and his publisher reluctant, 
to assume the risk.? It was followed, in 1532, by two “ Dialogues 
on the Trinity,” in which the argument is expanded and rein- 
forced, and four brief essays, on Justification, Christ’s Kingdom, 
Law and Gospel, and Charity, bound up with it. 

Before we consider the substance of the book, it is well to re- 
call for a moment the argument and style of Melanchthon’s “ Top- 
ics,” which we may hold to have been, in a sense, the immediate 
occasion of it. The motive with Melanchthon, as we have already 
seen, is almost purely practical and undogmatic. Speculations 
on the metaphysical grounds or reasons of a Trinity he seems 
altogether to disown. “To know Christ,” he says, “is to know 
his works (beneficia), not, as the dogmatists teach, to gaze upon 
the mode of incarnation. . . . It is Christian knowledge to know 
what the law requires ; whence you are to obtain power to fulfill 
the law, or pardon for transgression ; how the afflicted conscience 
may be comforted” (p. 9). “The Holy Spirit,” he says again, 
“is nothing else than the living will and act of God. When, 
therefore, we are new-born of the Spirit, which is the living will 
of God, we already of ourselves do that very thing which the Law 
commands” (p. 128). Here he appears expressly to discard the 

1 The Latin is not quite clear: Non fateris igitur quod filius Dei futurus erat 
homo, sed homo futurus filius Dei. 


2 Works of Calvin, viii. 861. See, also, the testimony as to Zwingli, p. 
744. ° 

8 The copy of the original edition which I cite (possibly the only one in 
America) was furnished me by the kindness of a friend. A MS. of the Errors 
is in the Harvard University Library. A second edition, almost a facsimile, 
was published after his death in Holland. 
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theory of “ hypostasis,” or quasi-personality, which had generally 
been made the groundwork of the scholastic doctrine of the 
Trinity. Nay, the term “ hypostasis,” which figures so largely 
in his later discussion of the subject, appears, so far as I find, 
only once in all this essay, and is then very inadequately rendered 
“ expectation of things hoped for” (Hebr. xi. 1). This render- 
ing, further, shows the weakest point in his view at this time, 
making salvation a matter of promise only, not fulfillment ; against 
which Servetus, with strong emphasis, urges the assurance of 
present salvation — as an earnest of that hereafter — in the sense 
of Paul, and of all in every time who have best understood the 
mind of Paul. Again, in exposition of the Divine Word (Zogos) : 
“The Son is called image, or word: he is thus an image (or 
likeness) begotten of the thought of God.” This is further ex- 
plained by saying that, while our thoughts are but evanescent 
acts (actiones), into which we do not convey our own being (es- 
sentia), the thought of God is “an image of himself, not evanes- 
cent, but subsisting by the communication to it of his own being” 
(p. 250). This might be understood as a noble, poetic way of 
defining every act of creation; but when it is taken to explain 
the exceptional generation of One Divine Person in the image of 
the Father, it becomes a phrase of vague and wholly unintelligible 
dogmatism, opening an easy way to more rationalizing specula- 
tion, which Servetus takes prompt advantage of. 

Turning now to the “False Views of the Trinity,” we are 
struck, first of all, by the wonderful self-assertion of this boy of 
twenty — what some have called the haughty temper of the Span- 
iard — that shows in it. Servetus never appears in the attitude 
of the modest learner, not even as a sober reasoner, ready to 
meet an opponent on equal terms in courteous debate. He is 
always confident, ardent, aggressive. In explaining his point he 
has a tone of superiority, almost of condescension, and demands 
rather than invites assent. His argument is sometimes pure as- 
sertion ; often, again, it is (as in speaking of moral liberty and 
the value of good works) plain good sense, cutting through the 
subtleties of formal theology in a fashion his opponents were no 
way prepared for. Perhaps they found it hardest of all to un- 
derstand his plea (p. 78): All my philosophy and science I 
find in the Bible.” 

It would be impossible, in moderate space, to give the argu- 
ment of the book. For our purpose it is more important to see 
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something of its manner and style, especially to see those qualities 
of his which provoked a rage that might almost be called speech- 
less among his adversaries; “maddest of men,” he calls them, 
“*who have plunged into such insanity.” It is to be observed at 
the outset that he nowhere attacks the Trinity, or the deity of 
Christ, but only attempts to show how these most orthodox of 
terms are to be understood. The opening paragraph is as fol- 
lows : — 

“In exploring the holy mysteries of the divine Triad, I have 
held that one should begin with the Man; for I see that many, 
ascending without the foundation of Christ to speculation on the 
Word, ascribe little or nothing to the Man, and give even the 
true Christ completely to oblivion. These I will take care to 
remind who this Christ really is. Further, what and how much 
is to be ascribed to Christ, the church shall judge. Since the 
proper name (pronomine) shows that that which they call ‘the 
humanity” is a man, I will grant these three points: 1. This 
[man] is Jesus Christ. 2. He is the Son of God. 3. He is 
God.” 

Again he says, regarding the Word as the image of God : — 

“ What is reflected in the Word is Christ himself; as, if I 
hold a mirror, you may see me both face to face and in the mir- 
ror, but it is only one person that you see; . . . in such a mirror 
God willed and ordained that He should himself be seen” (pp. 
94, 108)... . “The Word, then, in God uttering it, is God 
himself speaking ; . . . and since the Word was made man, we 
understand by the Word Christ himself, who is the Word of God. 
. . . Christ is himself the face (facies) of the Father; there is 
no other ‘person’ of God but Christ; there is no other hypo- 
stasis of God but he; the entire deity of the Father is in him” 
(pp. 48, 112). 

Again, in the interpretation of Scripture, he declares : — 

“Throughout the Old Testament the name God (Zlohim, not 
Jehovah) is applied to Christ, namely, the revealed God; he 
that created the world, appeared to Abraham and Moses, ete. 
So, too, the name ‘ Elohim’ is given to Moses, to Cyrus, and to 
the angels, but never the name ‘Jehovah,’ which is causative, 
signifying the Fount of Being; while Elohim, Logos, and Christ 
are in their signification one. God in himself cannot be con- 
ceived in thought. He is known, not in nature, but in mani- 
festation (specie); not by nature, but by grace (p. 12). All 
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theories of the divine nature apart from the Word are blasphe- 
mies against Christ ” (p. 103). 

Of the doctrine of the Trinity he writes : — 

“ The only Trinity is a trinity of manifestations, or modes of 
action, not of persons, and, as Tertullian teaches, that trinity will 
cease in the eternal world” (p. 82). Your trinity (“three 
things in one nature”) is “only an imaginary play (motus) of 
appearances, which proves you witless” (p. 33). ‘“ The meaning 
of the word person [i. e., as ‘mask’ or ‘impersonation’] is so 
well known to the Latins, that some devil put it into their hearts 
to invent hypothetical (mathematicos) persons, and to thrust 
upon us things imaginary and metaphysical” (p. 36)... . 
** Plainly, therefore, we are tritheists, one God being in three 
parts ; we are atheists, that is, without God” (p. 21). “ There 
is no Spirit, properly s6 called, outside of man; Stephen saw in 
vision both God and Christ, but no third Person; angels ‘ behold 
the face of your Father,’ not of a Trinity” (p. 30). 

A few examples may be added to illustrate Servetus’ pungent 
and epigrammatic style of expression : — 

“Of Christ’s kingdom the door is faith, the end Eternal Life, 
and all the way between is Charity.” Of the dogmatists, “ all seem 
to me to have part truth, part error; and every one looks down 
on the other’s error, but no one sees his own.” Again, “ more 
faith is to be given to one truth confessed by an enemy than to 
a thousand falsehoods of our friends.” ‘The church may re- 
main, without remaining a church of God” (p. 48). Again: 
“ Faith is the substance of things hoped for,” — a present salva- 
tion, — “not the Lutheran faith” (p. 96). As to Predestination : 
“‘ There is no past or future with God” (p. 81). 

Such a challenge as this was sure to call attention. Melanch- 
thon, in particular, felt himself bound to reconsider his early posi- 
tion. For a time he seems to hesitate. “ You ask,” he writes 
to a friend in February, 1533, “ what I think of Servetus. I see 
that he is keen and adroit (vafer) in disputation, but, frankly, I 
do not allow him weight. He has, I think, confused fancies and 
notions not well shaped out upon the things he treats. As to 
justification, he is clearly wild; about the triad, you know I have 
always feared those [disputes] would break out sometime. Good 
God! what tragedies will this question stir among our success- 
ors! if the Logos is an hypostasis, if the Spirit is an hypostasis / 
I turn to those words of Scripture which bid us call upon Christ : 
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this is to render him divine honor, and is full of consolation ; 
but to seek out anxiously the notions and differences of hypo- 
stases is no great profit.” } 

This letter of Melanchthon has been called “the parting of 
the ways.” So far, there might seem a possibility that the cur- 
rent of doctrinal opinion among the reformers would be turned 
into a broader channel, and that he had it in his power to say 
the decisive word. He is just now giving serious study to Serve- 
tus (Servetum multum lego), but with less and less of favor. In 
a little more than a month his course is clear; “ he has decided 
to retract,” and to reconstruct his theology, as we have seen, on 
the lines of the ancient creeds. He approaches Rome by accept- 
ing the scholastic doctrine of the Trinity and the church doctrine 
of Works, influenced, perhaps, by memories of the radical out- 
break of 1525 in Germany, and of the pressure brought to bear 
at Augsburg.2 A few years later (1539) he writes to put the 
authorities of Venice on their guard against the dangerous spread 
of the “Servetian heresy” in northern Italy. “Spain,” said 
Zanchi, “ produced the hen, Italy has hatched the eggs, and now 
we see the chicks beginning to peep.” 

Meanwhile Servetus has vanished out of sight, and his name 
is unheard among men till he reappears, twenty years later, at 
his fatal trial in Geneva. Still in early youth, less than twenty- 
four years old at most, he did not care to face the storm he had 
raised. His reform might wait, and there was enough else he 
had to learn and do. Those twenty years he spent in France as 
Michel de Villeneuve. First he is a student for some years in 
Paris, learning anatomy with Vesalius, lectaring on astronomy 
and physical geography, disputing on theology with Calvin, and 
practicing judicial astrology, which brings him into trouble, and 
obliges him to seek another place and occupation. During some 
part of these years he has found employment with a publisher, 
Trechsel, in or near Lyons; and of his labors at this time we 
have an interesting proof in a handsome Latin folio translation 
of the geographer Ptolemy, edited by “ Michael Villanovanus,” 


1 The italies here represent the Greek phrases which Melanchthon is fond 
of using : the term triad is less compromising than trinity. “ Where he agrees 
with Rome,” says Tollin, “he talks church Latin ; where he differs, the lan- 
guage of the New Testament” (p. 84). 


* What the alternative might have been is eloquently put by Tollin (p. 
133). 
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adorned with rude cuts and some fifty ruder maps, published in 
1535. The curious reader finds in this volume a paragraph on 
Palestine, which was made a serious charge against Servetus in 
Geneva, eighteen years later, as a fling in the face of Scripture: 
“ Still you must know, kind reader, that it is wrongly, or in 
mere boasting, that such excellence has been ascribed to this 
region, seeing that the experience itself of merchants and travel- 
ers avows it to be rude, sterile, and lacking of every charm. 
Wherefore you may call the Land of Promise a land in promise 
(only), not worth praising in the mother tongue.” } 

It happened that while lecturing in Paris Servetus had gained 
the friendship of a young ecclesiastic, Pierre Paumier, who was 
in course of time promoted to be archbishop of Vienne, on the 
Rhone, twenty miles south of Lyons. He now, hearing of his 
old friend as a practicing physician in a village not far off, per- 
suaded him to remove to that city, giving him a home under 
his own protection in the precincts of his palace. For twelve 
years Servetus now led a life comparatively prosperous and at 
ease, with widening reputation as a practitioner and a man of 
letters. The most important work he did here was to revise and 
superintend the printing of a very elegant Latin Bible, — Pa- 
gnini’s version, first printed fifteen years before. The new work 
appeared in 1542. In this Servetus took another important step 
in his chosen career of independent critic and expositor. He 
was, indeed, perhaps the first who introduced historical criticism 
into the systematic study and interpretation of the Bible, and he 
did it, naturally, in a way to bring him into trouble afterwards. 
Thus, in commenting on the Hebrew prophets, he takes the bold 
ground of asserting that all their predictions, rightly understood, 
refer to events and persons of their own time. He carries out 
this method, in his own positive fashion, in the case of those 
prophecies which have been and still are most confidently held 
to predict explicitly the messianic kingdom of Jesus Christ. He 
makes terms with current opinion, to be sure, by reserving a 
second or “spiritual” sense in which these prophecies apply to 
the Christian dispensation ; but the natural sense is plainly what 


1 Scias tamen, lector optime, injurid aut jactantiad pura tantam huic terre bonita- 
tem fuisse adscriptam, eo quod ipsa experientia mercatorum et peregre proficiscen- 
tium hanc incultam, sterilem, omn dulcedine carentem depromit. Quare promissam 
terram pollicitam et non vernaculd lingua laudantem [laudandam] pronuncies. 
The paragraph was not his, and it was omitted in the edition of 1541. 

VOL. I. — NO. 4. 42 
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he most believes in. Catholic and Protestant were scandalized 
alike. Servetus anticipates the historical criticism which has 
since justified his bold sagacity in many cases, but in the eyes of 
his contemporaries all the great strains of Hebrew prophecy 
seemed to be profaned by mere audacious guesswork. The 
pierced hands and feet are those of David in flight among the 
thorny hills; the gall and vinegar given him to drink point at 
the churlish inhospitality of Nabal; the promised Child, the 
Wonderful, the Prince of Peace, only anticipates the glories of 
Hezekiah’s reign ; and, worst of all, the Man of Sorrows, on whom 
“the Lord hath laid the iniquity of us all,” is King Cyrus, in 
the bitter conflict through which he fought his way to victory! 
Only by a figure, and remotely, are the words fulfilled in the suf- 
ferings or the glories of a crucified Redeemer. To the mind of 
that day all this seemed, and it was, a gratuitous offense. To us 
the interest is in the premature attempt at a natural interpreta- 
tion ; still more, in the hint it gives of a restless, vain and reck- 
less temper in the man. 

This task, it is likely, was what drew Servetus back into the 
circle of irresistible attraction towards his earlier studies. In 
1546, four years after the publication of Pagnini’s Bible, he had 
completed the draft of his one elaborated and independent work, 
— that which he gave the best of his life to finish, and which in 
the finishing exacted the forfeit of his life. This work is his “ Chris- 
tianity Restored” (Christianismi Restitutio). It is, as we have 
it now, a thick duodecimo of 734 pages, made up in substance of 
three parts, —a recast, much modified and expanded, of his early 
critique on the Trinity (seven books) ; a series of essays on special 
topics, Faith and Justice of Christ’s Kingdom, Regeneration, the 
Lord’s Supper, and the Kingdom of Antichrist (seven books), 
some of these being treated with great vigor, power, and indignant 
eloquence ; and a sequel of thirty letters written to Calvin in the 
correspondence which now followed, closing with an “ Apology” 
addressed to Melanchthon. Servetus was-now, at the age of 
thirty-five or thirty-seven, fully equipped, as he felt, to claim and 
hold his own place among the reformers of the church. He 
would measure himself first deliberately with those who seemed to 
be pillars of the Reformation ; and so he sent a copy of his manu- 
script draft to Calvin “in confidence” (sub sigillo secreti), so- 
liciting any comment which he might wish to make. 


1 These instances are taken from the account of the book in Willis’ Ser- 
vetus and Calvin. 
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The fortunes of the book, as we shall see, were as strange, al- 
most as tragic, as the fortunes of the writer. Calvin never re- 
turned the manuscript, — which was long after hunted up and 
used in evidence at the trial of Servetus. Instead of comment, 
he sent a copy of his own “ Institutes,” with the remark that he 
had no time for discussion: his opinion, he said, would be found 
recorded there. To his friend Farel he wrote: “ Servetus has 
sent me a large volume of his own ravings, with the swaggering 
of a bully (thrasonice), saying that I shall see wonderful and 
unheard-of things in it. If I consent, he proposes to come here. 
But I will not pledge him my word; for if he should come, only 
let my authority prevail, J will never let him go away alive.” ! 
Servetus, with like amenity, returned his copy of the “ Institutes,” 
with abundant comments in his own style written on the mar- 
gin. “ There is hardly a page,” writes Calvin in his acrid phrase, 
“that is not defiled by his vomit.” So the deadly battle of the 
books began. 

“Christianity Restored” went slowly through the press at 
Vienne, under its author’s supervision, at a small printing-office 
in an obscure quarter of the town. This was not, apparently, 
from any dread of publicity on his own part; possibly for the 
printer’s sake, whom he did his best to screen upon his trial. 
But, to give the book its best effect, its publication was held in 
reserve as a surprise upon the public. Early in the fatal year 
1553, a thousand copies were made up in two great bales of five 
hundred each, one being intended for the Easter fair at Frank- 
fort, and the other for distribution nearer home. With super- 
fluous courtesy, or, as he would call it, effrontery, an advance 
copy was sent to Calvin. That copy is one of the two of the 
original issue which now exist: it was used in evidence at the 
trial of Servetus in Geneva, and is now in the great library at 
Paris, blackened by time and scrawled over with the notes of the 
prosecuting counsel. The other, which was used in the earlier 
trial at Vienne, found its way through many hands to Hungary, 
and at length, for safe keeping, to the imperial library at Vienna.” 

Servetus, as we must remember, was not yet known by his 
true name in France. The only indications of it in the volume 


1 To Farel, February, 1546. He writes in the same terms to Viret (cited 
in evidence in the case of Bolsec). 

2 An edition, said to be an almost exact facsimile, was printed in 1790. 
A copy of this is in the Harvard University Library. 
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are in the text (in Hebrew) on the title-page: “ At that time 
shall Michael the Prince stand up” (Dan. xii. 1),! and the initials 
“M. S. V.,” at the end of the book. These were not needed 
for identification, but were enough for evidence; and Calvin at 
once, through a correspondence at second-hand, which he would 
gladly have disavowed, put the Catholic authorities at Lyons upon 
the track of the heretic sheltered at Vienne in the archbishop’s 
own palace.?, So promptly was this done that the bale of books 
lying there was seized unopened, and within a few days Serve- 
tus was a prisoner of the Inquisition. He was speedily tried and 
condemned, and would have been burned alive in April, but, 
while waiting sentence, he quietly walked out of the prison-gate 
at four o’clock one fine morning, by aid of some liberties allowed 
him, — expressly, it would seem, to invite his escape, since his 
medical skill had made him friends among the officials, — and for 
four months he was lost to view. His effigy was burned in all 
due form, and his books, except that single copy, were consumed 
in the same pile. The Protestant authorities at Frankfort were 
warned meanwhile, and the copies sent there were also destroyed. 

For four months, then, Servetus wandered up and down in 
France, barred from Spain by the Inquisition, and vainly seeking 
a way of escape to Naples. On the 12th of August, on a Sat- 
urday night, he appeared ata little inn in Geneva, meaning to 
seek a boat and cross the lake next morning. But the strict 
Genevan Sabbath forced him to wait. An improbable account 
even has it that he lay hid there nearly a month, seeking to find 
friends, or make them, among the enemies of Calvin, — for this 
was a critical year in the town politics, and the contention was 
sharp between the “ patriots,” who made the civil, and the 
“ strangers,” who made the religious, aristocracy. On Sunday, 
the 13th, attending with characteristic rashness at the afternoon 


1 An allusion not only to his own name, but to the approaching reign of 
the saints (Rev. xii. 7), which he eagerly predicted. 

2 The part in this taken by Calvin is doubtful. He himself says “ there is 
nothing in it,” which Rilliet thinks conclusive. The letters were written by 
a friend of his, De Trie, and at his instigation, as Willis shows to be almost 
certain. The second letter is particularly damaging, as it proves that, to make 
the evidence conclusive, Calvin forwarded to Vienne private communications 
in Servetus’ handwriting, which he had requested to have returned, but which 
were treacherously used against him. His arrest was procured by one of the 
basest tricks even of the Roman Inquisition, — sending for him to visit a sick 
patient, and waylaying him upon this errand of mercy. 
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service, he was recognized, and before night he was lodged in 
jail. 

Of the tedious trial that followed, the record is given us in 
minute detail, which it would be impossible to follow here.! Two 
or three points, however, we need to bear in mind. Calvin, while 
he urged the prosecution, and did all he could to bring it to a 
fatal issue, appears only once in the course of the trial, at the 
end of the preliminary four days’ examination (August 14-17), 
which was to prove the fact of heresy. After this, the trial was 
purely a criminal process before the Lesser Council (of twenty- 
five members), all laymen, to establish the guilt of the propaga- 
tion of heresy, as a crime against the public peace. This tribunal 
was unfriendly to Calvin, and permitted no ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence ; thusit ordered against his wish the appeal to sister churches, 
and rejected his final plea that the penalty should be death by 
sword instead of fire. 

Again, this latter stage of the process, occupying just two 
months, shows three distinct periods or phases. In the first 
(August 21-24), Servetus, who has been thoroughly cowed by 
the ferocity of the attack, or else exhausted by the debates, is 
submissive and humble, standing only on his defense. In the 
second, he takes heart from the attitude of the Council, — which 
had just nullified a decree of excommunication pronounced by 
Calvin and his clergy against Berthelier, the leader of the hostile 
party, —and is so far.emboldened as to make a formal counter- 
charge against Calvin, demanding that he be put on trial in- 
stead, with the same risks and penalties, including forfeiture of 
goods to him, Servetus. This stage continues till towards the 
end of September (August 28-September 22). Meanwhile it is 
resolved to ask advice of the four leading Swiss Protestant 
churches in Basel, Zurich, Berne, and Schaffhausen, — a course 
which occupies about four weeks, and still further encourages the 
accused. His fate really turned on the answers from these 
churches, and, foreseeing this, Calvin took due measures to fore- 
warn them. In each case the reply was to the same effect: all 
confided in the wisdom of the Genevan Council to put a stop to 
heresy, while none hinted at the means. Rejecting Calvin’s plea 


1 The record has been accurately studied, and is very clearly summarized, 
by Albert Rilliet in a small volume, of which a translation (by W. K. Twee- 
die) was published in Edinburgh in 1846. A briefer and probably fairer ac- 
count is given in the article by Saisset, referred to below. 
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for mitigation, the council chose that the heretic should die by 
fire, under the old imperial law. 

The sentence was drawn out at great length on the 26th of 
October. Servetus did not know it till the next day, Friday, 
two hours before the execution. On a rising ground near the 
lake, a little to the eastward of the city, he was chained to a 
stake, and, the oldest account (that in Sandius) says, for more 
than two hours, while stifling in the fumes of straw and brim- 
stone, suffered the torture of a fire of “ green oak fagots, with the 
leaves still on,” the wind blowing the flame so that it would only 
scorch, not kill, till the crowd, in horror, heaped the fuel closer. 
His last ery was, “ Jesus, Son of the eternal God, have mercy on 
me!” Farel’s retort was, “Call rather on the Eternal Son of 
God!” “I know well,” he had written not long before, “ that 
for this thing I must die, but not for that does my heart fail me 
that I may be a disciple like the Master.” 4 

To modern thought, this “ ferocious pedantry,” as Saisset calls 
it, seems as idle as it was merciless; but, in truth, the entire 
process of thought for which Servetus suffered is contained in 
it. If we look through the whole long record of his cross-ques- 
tioning, or the longer controversy that went before, we find it 
the one point on which he never varies. He will never admit 
the transcendental fiction of hypostases, or quasi-personalities, to 
represent the agency of the Eternal Word or the Holy Spirit in 
man’s salvation. In this one thing he departs furthest from the 
thought of his own day, and approaches nearest to ours. His 
theology is, in the strictest sense, “ Christocentric,” in the sense 
that, as Tollin phrases it, “ from the first he asserts Jesus Christ 
—the personal, historical, individual man — to be altogether — 
(durch und durch) God, and always holds fast to that belief.” 
It is Scriptural in the sense that every point of it rests on the 
exactest exposition of the Bible phrase, by a rule of interpreta- 
tion, which he has honestly adopted, in full accord with Melanch- 
thon’s earliest and most widely accepted work. 

If now, upon a general view, we try to see what was the ac- 
tual contribution Servetus made to the religious thought of his 
day, we shall find it to be something like the following: First, 
his rejection of the purely metaphysical or scholastic trinity, with 
the supreme exaltation of Christ, in which he approaches much 


1 The words were copied by Saisset from the Latin in Servetus’ handwrit- 
ing. 
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more nearly the “new orthodoxy” than either the Unitarian 
criticism or the philosophic rationalism of our day. Next in im- 
portance is his vigorous assertion of a present salvation through 
Christ, as opposed to the formal and feeble “ expectancy” into 
which the living gospel of the New Testament had been dwarfed 
by Melanchthon; together with the vindication of that gospel 
from the restraint of the Mosaic law. Next is his repudiation 
of infant baptism, which he attacks with a scornful vehemence 
quite unintelligible to us, till we see how to his mind it carried 
with it the theory of sacramental efficacy that made the evil power 
of sacerdotalism, with the assumption of a birth-curse, to be re- 
moved only by magic spells, or “sorcery.” It is in this connec- 
tion (Ep. xv.) that he calls Calvin “a thief and a robber,” as 
bringing souls into the fold, not through the Door, but by an- 
other way, and recommends to him the following prayer (Ep. 
xvi.) :— 

“ Most merciful Jesus, Son of God, who with such token of 
love didst take little children in thine arms and bless them, bless 
now and by the hand of thy power guide these little ones, that 
by faith in thee they may be sharers of thy heavenly kingdom. 
O most gentle Jesus, Son of God, who from birth wast wholly 
free from guilt, grant that we may abide without guile in the 
simplicity of these infants, that the kingdom of heaven, which 
thou hast declared to belong to such, may so by thy favor be 
kept for us, and by thy boundless mercy may they, made humble 
in spirit, be gathered into it.” 

These are not the words of one who, as has been said, in re- 
jecting the baptism of infants, left them to eternal death. 

Respecting the nature of absolute Deity, we have seen that 
Servetus regards it as, in the phrase of our day, “unknowable.” 
His opinion on that matter is interpreted as being the “ higher 
pantheism” of the neo-Platonists, of Spinoza, Schleiermacher, 
and Emerson. His later language on matters of religious specu- 
lation is increasingly mystical, as it has been with most men of 
native religious genius, and as it notably was with the apostle 
Paul. But in constructing a rational Christianity, whose mys- 
teries are developed from the data of metaphysics, he is the fore- 
runner, not of the modern mystics, but (says Saisset) of the phi- 
losophical schools of Kant, Schelling, Hegel, and Schleiermacher.? 


1 See the two admirable articles on Servetus in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of 1848, i. 585, 817. 
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In respect to the ultimate destiny of man, Servetus implies, if 
he does not positively assert, a universal redemption through pur- 
gatorial fire, purifying, not avenging. “ Place, time, and motion 
shall cease,” he says, “when sky and earth are passed away ; 
after the resurrection we shall dwell in the Divine idea alone” 
(Ep. xvii.). Last, and from the human point of view most sig- 
nificant of all, is his vigorous assertion of moral liberty: “ By 
such arguments to prove the will enslaved is as if you were to 
say, ‘I cannot fly, therefore my will is in bondage.’” In keeping 
with this is his estimate of good works and his doctrine of salva- 
tion: “In the gospel, to save is to make whole, that is, to heal 
one who is sick.” ‘Good works avail when they are naturally 
good; they are even of service to those who are justified al- 
ready.” All this was sorely against the mind of the Reformers, 
and weighed in the scale against him; but thus it was that he 
“won for the Lutherans their doctrine of liberty,” says the Lu- 
theran Tollin, “against the rigid Calvinistic Predestination, 
which he attacks with his keenest weapons.” The pantheism he 
was charged with might, it is true, seem to swallow up all free- 
will in man; but, as he held it himself, the life of God in the 
soul necessarily implies free volition: “ where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” 1 

By diligent search among Servetus’ writings, a list was made out 
of thirty-eight charges, or counts, of heresy. Some of these turn 
on terms or phrases of pure metaphysics, — essence, substance, 
person (hypostasis), and the like, — which have little or no clear 
meaning to the common mind; some on matters of gratuitous 
offense, as when he compares the popular Trinity to a three- 
headed Cerberus or the monster Geryon, or says the Trinitarians 
are logically atheists, or calls the rite of baptism “ sorcery.” Some 
are offenses purely personal. In the final summing up are given 
these four: Scandals and troubles in the churches, lasting now 
these four-and-twenty years ; blasphemies against God; infecting 
the world with heresies; calumnies against the leading reform- 
ers, especially Calvin. The grounds of these have been suffi- 
ciently shown already. 

1 It is to explain his theory of the Spirit working within us that he intro- 
duces his illustration, or discovery, of the pulmonary circulation of the blood 
(Restitutio, pp. 169-174). Contact with vital air in the lungs (such is his 
argument) is what gives life to the blood, and, by its circulation, to the body; 
so contact with the Divine Spirit is what gives life to the soul. This, per- 


haps, was what made his enemies say that he had reduced the Holy Ghost to 
empty air ! 
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The real reason of his condemnation was a sort of terror that 
came upon the Protestant world, lest its great work should be all 
undone. Not heresy as opinion, but heresy as a social peril, was 
the charge on which Servetus was condemned. What the Reforma- 
tion just then needed was not so much liberty of thinking as unity 
of action. Mere liberty of thinking it might well dread. There 
lay before it a century of struggle, always obstinate and often 
desperate, to save its very life. Servetus had the faults, along 
with the fine chivalrous quality, of a free fighter in a deadly 
field. Mere liberty of speculation, like his, runs out fast to in- 
dividualism, to infinite subdivision, to moral weakness and decay. 
Servetus did, perhaps could do, no one great constructive work. 
“Calvinism saved Europe” is a verdict cited with approval by 
John Morley lately.!_ This is a testimony, not to the truth of Cal- 
vin’s creed, but to the vigor of his administration. Protestant- 
ism, to do its work in the world, had first of all to take the form 
of a strong executive force, able to meet the Adversary on his 
own ground. Religion must be, not a private speculation, but a 
discipline of life. The relentless theocracy of Geneva, the rigid 
Presbyterianism that Knox carried from there to Scotland, the 
military temper of the Netherlands under the sternest creed of 
Calvinism, the sober valor that founded a Puritan commonwealth 
in England and America, — these made its dominating and fight- 
ing force. Servetus came “ with a light heart” across its path, 
and was crushed. His martyrdom was its one great crime against 
the free conscience it had invoked. The one motive we can easily 
understand or pardon in that crime is the genuine alarm his pro- 
secutors betrayed, lest, by forcing on their hard-won liberties into 
fresh fields of controversy, they should risk the whole. The error 
which looked to them so flagrant they hoped to burn away in his 
funeral pile. His truth is saved for us by that very fire which 
tries every man’s work, of what sort it is. For without that bale- 
ful light it would doubtless have perished with him. 

JosepH HENRY ALLEN. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


1 The Nineteenth Century, February, 1892. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Nor long ago, when liberalism had still all the buoyancy of 
youth, the clever people whose judgment was supposed to make 
public opinion were wont to speak of the Roman Catholic Church 
in a tone of hatred and contempt, as of something at once mis- 
chievous and exploded. If at any time their hearts softened to- 
wards her, it was to write her elegy and to lament that one so 
beautiful, for whom more heroes had suffered than for Helen of 
Troy, should have vanished from the earth. They glibly spoke 
of her in the past tense, with an arrogance which they felt to be 
insight. Her mysteries and her legends had passed, for them, into 
the realm of mythology. They had read in the reviews that the 
world was not made in six days and that Moses was not the 
author of the Pentateuch. They had an earnest conviction that 
priests were licentious and that monks and nuns were unproduc- 
tive consumers. Miracles, they knew, were impossible, and they 
had a general impression that the writings of theologians were 
futile and tedious. It did not oceur to them that, in spite of 
these hard facts, the church might still possess something of 
human value, or that some of the forces which originally estab- 
lished her ascendency might still be active in the world. It did 
not occur to them that the source of her power might lie in her 
adequate response to certain permanent needs of human nature 
which these critics, to whom she seemed so empty, might have 
overlooked. They attributed her continued existence to the mere 
inertia of all sublunary things, and to the natural conservatism 
of vested interests. They waited calmly for her disintegration, 
and if they sometimes wondered at her lingering so long, they re- 
flected that the quickest rising of the resistless tide is impercep- 
tible to one who stands watching it impatiently by the shore. 

Many things, however, tend to show that the Roman Catholic 
Church does not stand in the modern world merely as a survival ; 
it is partly an embodiment of new and vital forces of society and 
a natural form, not yet outgrown, of the spontaneous life of the 
people. The ostracism of the church from reputable intellectual 
society has not been of long duration. Not only has she con- 
tinued to produce theologians and preachers within her walls, as 
was to be expected, but the outer world has, since the beginning 
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of this century, given many and increasing proofs of a returning 
appreciation of her spirit and power. Symptoms of this were 
seen in France soon after the Revolution. Peace with Rome was 
a part of Napoleon’s policy. His constructive political genius, 
more fruitful, if less brilliant, than his genius in war, made him 
see the necessity of it; a spirit of moderation and of submission 
to the conditions of the time won for him here that success which 
the absence of the same spirit made impossible for him as a 
general. The political restoration of religion found echoes in 
Jiterature which, if they seem feeble to us at this distance, were 
strong in their day and generation. Chateaubriand felt the genius 
of Christianity and described it in a book full of eloquence and 
charm. To cogency or profundity it had, indeed, no claim ; but 
these defects were in part supplied by the writings of Joseph de 
Maistre, a writer who defended the church and her authority with 
brilliant logic and wit. But for a certain pungent originality of 
his thought, he might be regarded as a traditional and profes- 
sional apologist of the throne and the altar. He appeals, how- 
ever, to the enfants du siécle and is one himself, by virtue of his 
underlying pessimism, which consists in a penetrating and sar- 
donic exposition of the brutality of nature and the impotence of 
man. This sort of philosophy is, of course, very distasteful to 
our facile natural theologians who, not without some reason, call 
it one-sided and perverse ; but experience abundantly shows that 
such insistence on the irrationality of things prepares the mind, as 
suffering does the heart, for the acceptance of a supernatural 
religion. 

More or less in the spirit of Chateaubriand, the French ro- 
mantic poets had much to say in praise of the Catholic religion. 
Lamartine and the young Victor Hugo sang melodiously the 
hymns of a new piety — not whole-hearted, perhaps, but sentimen- 
tally virtuous and humane. Alfred de Musset, with more depth 
and power, confined himself to expressing regret and tenderness 
for a faith he had entirely lost. He has expressed more perfectly 
than perhaps any one else the attitude common among men of in- 
telligence and feeling in Catholic countries toward their church, 
—an attitude of estrangement not unmixed with self-accusation 
and discouragement : 


Je ne crois pas, O Christ, a ta parole sainte, 
Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux. 


There is in this and in many other passages the sentiment that 
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Christianity is not like any other religion which may be out- 
grown and yield its place to a new faith not less natural, hopeful, 
or inspiring ; there is the feeling that this has been the one great 
passion of the human soul, her one supreme illusion, and that 
after such a tragedy she can never again be young. 

L’espérance humaine est lasse d’étre mére, 

Et le sein tout meurtri d’avoir tant allaité, 

Elle fait son repos de sa stérilité. 

No doubt this is an unfounded despair, born of too much 
brooding over particular disappointments. It is an evidence of 
the romantic conceit that mistakes the soul for the universe and 
the moods of man for the forces of nature. Never will the decay 
of a religion weaken the rays of the sun or stay the buds from 
bursting in the spring-time. The younger generation whose pulse 
will beat as strongly as their fathers’ and whose hot blood will 
breed as luxuriant fancies in their brains, will laugh at us, when 
the grass is thick upon our graves, for thinking our griefs eternal. 
Yet such excessive discouragement proves how great a hold this 
religion can take upon the mind, since it is identified, even by 
those who no longer believe it, with the spiritual life and health 
of humanity. 

While these regrets for the decay of religion were being felt in 
France, a movement was going on in England to restore Patristic 
doctrine and ritualistic worship. If this did not involve, neces- 
sarily, a recognition of the jurisdiction of Rome it meant an 
adoption of all that distinguishes Catholicism from Protestantism 
as a religion. A Roman Catholic, a Greek, and an Anglican be- 
long to different churches, but they have the same religion; they 
pray and preach, they live and die in the same spirit. The 
Catholic and the Calvinist, on the contrary, have nothing in com- 
mon except the name of Christian and a few theological abstrac- 
tions. The religious life of each is incomprehensible to the other. 
The Oxford movement was, therefore, an attempt to restore 
Catholicism in religion, if not in government, and as such it was 
a tribute to the moral and intellectual value of the Catholic 
church. No one needs to be reminded of its importance or of its 
success. To it the Roman Church owes some of its most notable 
defenders, and the English Church much of its vitality. Wher- 
ever the influence of this reform has extended, we have seen a 
transformation of Episcopal churches which, pleasing and needful 
as it is externally, is not merely external. We see a renewed 
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faith and spirituality ; a restoration of the sacraments as mys- 
teries, or religious acts of intrinsic influence; a consequent 
assiduity in devotion, and some approach to that familiar affection 
for sacred things and heavenly personages which is so eminently 
a note of Catholicism. But the fact which more than all this 
shows that the English High Church is a new birth and not, as 
the ignorant sometimes imagine, merely a new affectation, is its 
ability to reach the poor. It has the secret of that charity which 
does not allow its objects to forget that it is love. Both in its 
practical success and in its intellectual tendency, this reform of 
the English Church is the most hopeful sign which a Catholic can 
point to in the modern world. It accentuates that inevitable 
movement of Protestantism, foreseen from the beginning but slow 
to manifest itself, either back into Catholicism or onward into 
natural religion and wistful benevolence. The impartial observer 
sees, with ever increasing clearness, that if Christianity is to re- 
tain any strength, either as an intellectual system or as a social 
force, it must present itself as a divinely established and authori- 
tative church capable of feeding the imagination and directing 
the conscience. 

Other countries are not without similar evidences of a changed 
feeling towards Catholicism. In Germany we could hardly expect 
such a change to express itself in literary or religious movements. 
The intellectual life of that country is a separate and abstract 
pursuit carried on for the sake of the advancement of science 
and of her votaries, and not connected in any vital way with 
the life of the people. The great majority of influential scholars 
belong to Protestant Germany: if they are teachers of theology 
or philosophy, they may concern themselves with religion so far 
as to give a definition of it, and a classification of its varieties ; 
but apart from this they let the government deal with the matter 
according to its lights. The historians, to be sure, are compelled 
to treat of the history and influence of the church, and they do so 
in general with admirable impartiality and Odjectivitdt. In such 
discussions the Catholic version of certain parts of history 
naturally suffers cruel shocks ; it is not easy for any system, poli- 
tical or philosophical, to force all the facts into harmony with its 
preconceptions and requirements. Defenders of the Papal inter- 
pretation of history like Jannsen are, of course, not lacking ; but 
such writers, pledged in advance to conclusions already defined, 
can never inspire entire confidence. The apparent violence done 
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to history in the service of theology and ecclesiasticism, combined, 
no doubt, with a certain national jealousy of Papal authority, 
was the cause of the Old Catholic movement; but the political and 
social failure of this schism is plainer than its historical justifi- 
cation. The strength of the Catholic Church in Germany is more 
apparent in politics than in letters. A compact body of a hundred 
deputies, held together and guided by the influence of the church, 
has won signal triumphs, and is now lending active support to the 
social reforms which the German government has so earnestly un- 
dertaken. The failure of the Old Catholic party and the defeat of 
the Prussian government in the protracted Kulturkampf are 
most obvious signs of the renewed vitality of German Catholi- 
cism. 

The state of things in Germany, however, is rather a proof of 
warmer allegiance of Catholics to their church than of the greater 
good will on the part of the general public. The same may be 
said of Italy and Spain. In these countries, as in Catholic states 
generally, Catholicism has become a “ cause ;” it is no longer so 
much the inevitable religion of all as the chosen system of a class 
ora party. Inthe days before the Reformation the religion of 
Christendom had in it something placid and broadly naturalistic ; 
the multifarious influences of nature and of life, which had made 
the soul of paganism, mingled with it, so that the life of the im- 
agination was one, and history and poetry, chivalry and faith 
were, together and indistinguishably, the sources of noble inspira- 
tion. The Reformation brought on a period of fanatical and 
misguided controversy; this singularly impoverished intellectual 
life among the Protestants, and the Catholic Church was reduced 
almost to a sect, and acquired the spirit commonly associated with 
the name of Jesuit. Religion steadily became less intimately 
bound up with common life and public ideals ; it was felt to be an 
extraneous and disturbing force. The lovers of harmonious and 
fruitful civilization must needs lament such a moral disintegration ; 
it impresses on the former national religion the eagerness and 
pettiness of a faction, and deprives the race of that fund of un- 
questioned traditions and beliefs, that common Weltanschauung 
without which nothing great is done in art or literature. 

But even if we so desired, it would be impossible to go back. 
No nation can now withdraw itself from the influences of the age ; 
there is no spot so retired and sacred as not to be swept by every 
wind of doctrine. We live in a universal society of science, let- 
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ters and manners. In such a society the divisions of mankind 
tend to become social and professional rather than geographical. 
All over the world workmen, professional men, society in town 
and country, are becoming like each other. The types of thought, 
also, like types of life, are found everywhere, and nowhere found 
exclusively. The structure of our minds is as various as the archi- 
tecture of our houses. As on one street we may see a Byzantine 
theatre, a Gothic church, a Greek hall, a Romanesque club, and 
an Elizabethan mansion, — all newly finished, — so in one draw- 
ing room we may find a Buddhist and a Voltairean, a Unitarian 
and a Catholic, a neo-pagan and a neo-Platonist, — all thinking 
themselves eminently modern, as in truth they are, when taken 
together. 

In such a world the church can no longer depend on the alle- 
giance of whole peoples. Everywhere there will be a number of 
religions and a sect of the incredulous. The appeal must be 
made to the person, and the church must know how to deal with 
him, rather than with the prince or the government. At first sight 
it might seem that such individualism is essentially hostile to the 
principle of authority which the church embodies. When a coun- 
try has no national religion, its inhabitants, we might say, are 
necessarily Protestants ; for their religion is a matter of private 
judgment and individual choice. In one sense this is true. A 
modern man, no matter in what church he is born, feels that his 
attachment to it is mainly a matter of his own will; no insur- 
mountable physical or social obstacle exists to prevent his aban- 
doning that church for another. Thus the feeling of personal 
allegiance, which in unitary societies is hardly felt at all, is par- 
ticularly vivid in our times. A man cannot take his religion, like 
his language or his manners, without questioning, from the society 
that surrounds him. He feels responsible for it, and is alter- 
nately proud of its privileges and embarrassed by its eccentricity. 
There is nowadays a greater self-consciousness in religion than 
perhaps ever before. This fact has been hastily taken to mean 
that this is a particularly religious age, but the position is para- 
doxical and indefensible. In history we see a gradual encroach- 
ment of the secular on the religious. Originally, religion perme- 
ated every human activity; it was indistinguishable from polities, 
science, morals and family life. It has steadfastly become a 
thing apart, until it has finally taken refuge in the occasional 
meditations and inarticulate prayers of a man grown spiritually 
dumb in his moral solitude. 
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Extremes meet, however. In an absolutely uniform democracy, 
where no one is naturally more than an infinitesimal and indis- 
tinguishable atom, some one is very apt to assume an artificial 
prominence and by pretending to embody the popular interest 
and by flattering the popular passions, to acquire an absolute and 
irresistible supremacy. The individual, on account of his insigni- 
ficance and isolation, can gain a sense of power only by identify- 
ing himself with some hero, or, as too often happens, with some 
irresponsible demagogue. The more independent and equal the 
citizens are, the more easily will they yield to the influence of a 
leader or a cry —the more irresistible will be the contagion of 
every popular movement. The same is true of religion. No en- 
vironment is more favorable to the growth of a spiritual despotism 
than a spiritual democracy. The helpless and obviously acci- 
dental character of merely personal views makes them easily yield 
to the impressiveness of any conspicuous and established faith. 
By the not irrational surrender of his private opinion, a man then 
gains a sense of repose, of power and of stability. He is no 
longer like every one else, a blind and inefficient atom. He is in- 
corporated into a visible power, with a definite function in the 
world ; he is represented by a universal society and counts all its 
past and future victories as his own. In this way the leveling 
down of all religious convictions and systems into personal views 
and sentiments without social control may lead men all the more 
willingly to listen to a voice that claims supernatural authority. 
Many of those persons who now and then join the Catholic 
Church do so from this cause. It is powerful over some natures, 
and may be expected to affect an ever-increasing number. When 
the ties of family and of religious training are loose, as they are 
among us, the man and, more especially, the woman commonly 
feel the need of some external support. When reason tells us 
that what imagination pictures is an appearance, the affections are 
apt to reply that what reason says is a lie. We should not won- 
der that the emotions carry the day. Twenty centuries of senti- 
mental indulgence have made temperance — cw¢pootvy — an almost 
impossible virtue for our religious nature. More rationality is 
needed than even our philosophers possess to confront the mystery 
of existence with calmness and smile before the infinite in rever- 
ent silence. We are spiritual barbarians, and a just philosophy 
would be too sober for us. The other philosophies continue to 
comfort the souls of their authors, but it would be more than com- 
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mon fatuity to see in them a substitute for popular religion. The 
garden of logic may reward the faithful laborer with an equivocal 
rose, but its not too luscious fruits will never feed the people. 
Turning from such pathetic amusements, we feel all the more the 
attraction of a faith which, if not deducible from self-evident 
axioms, is beautiful and venerable, adequate to human nature, and 
capable of affording a real consolation to the sorrows of mankind. 

What, then, has the Catholic Church done to meet these return- 
ing currents of public opinion, and to improve the opportunities 
which the times seem to afford? If she had done nothing, we 
should be justified in regarding any improvement in her position 
in the world as a momentary reaction in favor of an institution 
essentially decayed. But beyond a doubt she has done something, 
and in various ways. Even in the sphere of doctrine, where 
adaptations are most difficult, a theory has become prominent 
which is not without its hint of reconciliation and good-will. The 
theory of development, conceived as an explanation of the man- 
ner in which all the elaborate decrees and definitions of popes 
and councils may be said to flow from the verbal teachings of 
Christ, serves to give to these definitions an agreeable inter- 
pretation. The main points and general spirit of Christian doc- 
trine being given in the beginning, it remains, we are told, for 
the church to develop now this consequence and now that, as the 
process of meditation or the exigencies of the times may make 
these consequences prominent and important. Equal emphasis 
cannot always be laid on all points. When a subject heretofore 
left obscure — the question of the nature of inspiration, for in- 
stance —is ripe for intelligent discussion, the church may pro- 
nounce her judgment upon it with full authority, although the 
propositions she sanctions were not uttered by the early Chris- 
tians. Hence we are not left with an utterly rigid dogma, al- 
though the dogma that exists is entirely unchangeable. There 
cannot be mutilation, but there may be growth, and the doctrine of 
the church may be compared to a tree which continually puts 
forth new branches without losing a single leaf. We easily see 
that, intrenched behind this theory, the church can present her 
doctrines to the world in a more palatable form than if she were 
compelled to repeat to all time, with Byzantine fidelity, the very 
syllables of the Fathers. 

Another point in which the Roman Church has shown her wil- 


lingness to respond to the time and its needs is in her political 
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relations. A thousand historical ties bind her to the conservative 
parties and the dynasties of Europe. These embody and defend 
what remains of the times when the church and her teachings 
were the life of the state, when things political, social, and reli- 
gious were inextricably mingled. But these ties, which history 
created, subsequent history might dissolve. This the church has 
come to feel practically, so that we see the clergy in France en- 
couraged by Rome to become republican, and the lower clergy in 
Spain, despairing of a Carlist restoration, becoming republican 
despite official and hierarchical influences. In fact, the only polit- 
ical alliance which is natural and proper for the church is with 
the party whose policy is at the time most favorable to her cause. 
Belief in this identity of interests makes the Irish clergy Nation- 
alists ; it made Cardinal Manning a leader in humanitarian move- 
ments and even in industrial insurrection. It makes Cardinal 
Lavigerie the founder of a new military order, the “ Armed 
Brothers of Africa,” who, while checking the slave trade, will 
doubtless spread and maintain the Catholic religion after the 
glorious example of the Crusaders. It would be unjust to say 
that no direct and disinterested concern for the slaves is felt by 
these new knights, as it would surely be unjust to say that no 
natural kindness and pity prompt the sacrifices of the Sisters of 
Charity and the other charitable orders. What we may say is 
that religious zeal and devotion are the springs of their action, 
and that it is comparatively a matter of accident that their duties 
are of a beneficent nature. If the slave hunters were not Mos- 
lems, and if Mohammedanism were not spreading in Africa, 
there would probably have been no “ Armed Brothers.” For no 
feeling is so intense as theological passion or so capable of inspir- 
ing personal sacrifices. Pure philanthropy will never do half 
the work in the world which a religion that subordinates philan- 
thropy does, as it were, by the way. 

Still another direction in which the Catholic Church is making 
advances to the modern spirit is that of industrial and social re- 
form. This policy, of which the consequences may be very mo- 
mentous, has been only recently adopted by the Vatican. The 
energies of Pius the Ninth and his advisers were spent in pro- 
testations. They had been overwhelmed and bitterly disappointed 
by the liberalism of their time and they had no means of com- 
bating it except decrees and anathemas. Leo the Thirteenth is 
in a different position. He has not himself fled to Gaeta or been 
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deprived of the temporal power. His pontificate has been spent 
in successful and flattering diplomatic labors, in receiving pil- 
grims, celebrating jubilees, and composing scholarly encyclicals. 
Although the position of the Papacy remains unchanged in Italy, 
and, naturally, from the point of view of the Pope, is extremely 
unsatisfactory, yet time has softened somewhat even the bitterest 
animosities ; compensatioys have been found in the freer inter- 
national position of the church, and in the proof that even with- 
out the temporal power she can exist and extend her spiritual 
authority. These considerations, added to the character of the 
Pope himself, have led to better feelings towards the modern 
status. The Pope is a man of diplomatic experience, and an en- 
thusiastic student of Thomas Aquinas; he spends his leisure in 
composing very graceful Latin verse, and he watches with the 
double dignity of a philosopher and a pontiff the movements of 
human affairs and the fortunes of princes. He has seen the fall 
of more than one who was not his friend, and not everything in 
the world can look black to him. 

At the same time, the ideals of society have somewhat changed ; 
they have changed in a direction which enables the church to in- 
terfere not only in the way of repression but also in the way of 
encouragement and support. The church might well:seem to 
people inspired by the ideal of liberty only an enemy to be de- 
stroyed ; being a positive power, she is naturally an impediment 
to all contrary positive things. But the ideal of liberty has lost 
much of its attraction. Experience has taught us that only a 
small part of the value of freedom is intrinsic. To be uncon- 
trolled is pleasant, but it is not sufficient. We must have some- 
thing to do with our freedom. The ideal which society seems now 
to be cherishing is that of social cooperation for the attainment 
of those ends which in our moment of liberty we have found to 
be nearest to our hearts. So long as men are oppressed, deliv- 
erance is a sufficient goal .or their efforts; once liberated, they 
discover some positive good to be pursued, and if this cannot 
be attained by the isolated individual, they must organize for its 
attainment. This organization reduces their freedom; but they 
are now conscious of being controlled only for the better attain- 
ment of ends which are spontaneously their own. What we de- 
sire now is to extricate these real goods from the mass of conven- 
tional purposes which men think they have, and then so remodel 
society that these real goods shall be attained. This is a task in 
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which moral considerations and moral ideals are prominently con- 
cerned. The church cannot help making herself heard on such a 
subject. Her long experience, if not her divine character, gives 
her a right to instruct us concerning the true and attainable goods 
of life. Suppose, for instance, that the sole good which the 
working classes pursue in their industrial agitations is an increase 
of wages; the church, if they listened to her, would make them 
feel that a man is not truly happy because he eats and sleeps and 
has no one above him. The truth is trite, but few have the 
faculty of the Catholic Church for bringing it home. She leads 
the imagination of the people to soar, and makes their affections 
play about noble things. We talk of the elevating influence of 
the higher poetry, and read tragedy that our minds may be puri- 
fied by pity and awe. What, then, must be the effect of the 
story of Christ and his passion, known and vividly felt as it is by 
a Catholic people, and become the traditional vision of the race ? 
What influence must it have in civilizing the soul and training 
the affections? It has, in fact, taught us the secret of devotion, 
the dignity of poverty, and the sacredness of sorrow. These are 
not superfluous lessons for any one; but if they could be forcibly 
taught to the poor who are to be our masters, they would awaken 
a soul in the brutalized people, and prevent the establishment of 
the most sordid of democracies. 

Not only in educating the moral perceptions of the people does 
the church feel that she has a function which no one else can per- 
form ; she also believes that she can give them that discipline 
without which they could hardly maintain the noble community 
to which our social reformers aspire. As the Pope has himself 
pointed out, our industrial Utopias will require the practice of 
sacrifice, and great patience and resignation as well as great en- 
thusiasm for the common good. It is true that human nature is 
prone to occasional heroism and waits only for an opportunity to 
display those generous instincts which, like all others, have their 
seasons of supremacy. But to establish a social order on the 
principle of public spirit, generous instincts will never be suffi- 
cient, nor that natural morality and benevolence which is their 
expression. Discipline is needed. Through discipline Greek 
patriotism lived ; through discipline the religious communities of 
the Catholic Church maintain, in their actual measure, their inner 
spirit and their external efficiency. But who is to impose this 
necessary discipline upon the omnipotent democracy of the future ? 
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The Catholic Church feels her own exclusive competence, and per- 
haps is not alone in feeling it. She knows how to assume an atti- 
tude of authority, how to control or at least influence the life of 
men in its minutest details, how to win over their wills by all the 
arguments of love and fear. As she has afforded, in her own 
various orders, the most notable examples of successful social- 
ism, so might her spirit, if it were sufficiently prevalent, maintain 
the needed unity of purpose in the society of the future. 

Much of what I have been saying may have won a momentary 
assent from the reader. Yet upon reflection he will probably ask 
himself what profit there can be in dreams of the permanent re- 
vival and renewed supremacy of an institution which has had its 
day. Of what use is it to consider the value which a religion 
might have to society when society can no longer accept this 
religion? There never has been in the history of the world an 
example of a system which once having declined and lost its in- 
fluence over the thoughts of men, ever afterwards regained its 
empire. What men have seen is the effort of governments to 
maintain an official religion, and the affectation, on the part of a 
few dilettanti, of an idyllic admiration for fables in which they no 
longer believed. The Roman Empire saw both these phenomena ; 
we have before us in the Catholic Church another example. 
There are, of course, clever and well-informed men who sincerely 
believe even now in the divinity of the Catholic Church. No 
sect is without respectable champions; and one will not marvel 
who is aware how subservient reason is, even in the most ra- 
tional of animals. Some converts also go over to the Catholic 
Church from the ranks of the educated classes; but natural 
causes for this are not hard to assign. Despite personal prepos- 
sessions and occasional partial reactions of public opinion, the 
overwhelming fact remains that our science and our philosophy 
have made the Catholic Church an impossibility. How are you to 
convince a tolerably clear-headed and unprejudiced person that 
the Catholic Church is essentially different in its origin and 
authority from any other? How are you to make the obvious 
simplicities and contradictions of the Bible appear inspirations of 
the Holy Ghost? How are you to rewrite history so that the 
church doctrines and the pretensions of the Popes shall appear to 
be unchanged from the beginning? To come to the main point, 
how are you to renew that state of mind —to be frank, we must 
call it superstition — in which the assertions of ignorant enthusi- 
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asts are received for the sake of a certain agreeable excitement 
which they cause, and their maxims embraced and defended with 
sudden and irrational ardor, — a state of mind which sees miracle 
and special providence everywhere, and, ignorant as it is of nature, 
and careless of the beauty and of the structure of the outer world, 
is quick to evolve the laws of a supernatural world out of scraps of 
tradition and misunderstood sayings of prophets! The monstrous 
unreality of the whole thing is too obvious: never can such elab- 
orate inventions survive our habit of criticism or satisfy our need 
of conscientious belief. 

Only one whose education has screened him from the influ- 
ences of modern learning and inspiration can help feeling the 
force of such objections. It is impossible for the greatest lover 
of Catholic thought and practices, if he is at the same time in the 
full swing of contemporary life, not to feel at times an irresistible 
conviction that all this medieval heaven is a land of enchantment 
and allegory, — the dream of an age and a society childish both in 
their susceptibility and in their assurance. At the same time the 
very science and philosophy that give us a sense of superiority to 
the illusion of the past ought to protect us from a similar illusion. 
Weare always, by a necessity of our assertive reason, in danger of 
yielding to that weakness of which Hegel is supposed to have 
been guilty, in being annoyed that the world should continue to 
exist after he had attained the absolute idea. Our scholars fancy 
that they have facts, and that these facts, which are not to be 
blinked, are incompatible with belief in the Catholic Church. - But 
although the facts they have discovered may be insuperable ob- 
stacles to their own faith, it does not follow that mankind will con- 
tinue to take notice of those facts or give them the same interpre- 
tation. The conquests of science are no more eternal than those 
of war. The natural philosopher may see the universe obeying 
the law he has first formulated; he may rejoice over the exact- 
ness of his calculations and glory in the verification which events 
furnish of all his hypotheses. But he will nevertheless die, and it 
is doubtful whether his descendants will share his knowledge or 
his enthusiasm. That depends on circumstances. It depends on 
the social conditions of the time and not on what we call the truth 
of the theories themselves. It is not enough to point to your own 
knowledge or your own conception and say, “ This is incompatible 
with your faith, therefore your faith must perish.” You must 
show rather that social and intellectual forces are at work which 
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will compel me and all others to acquire your knowledge and 
acquiesce in your faith. Until that time your truth can be re- 
futed by my truth, for I also have my facts and my ways of in- 
terpreting them. 

The acquisitions of modern science, noble and inspiring as they 
are, are the acquisitions thus far of a few only; a certain num- 
ber of scholars possess them, and see their evidence and their 
implications. For the rest of the world these discoveries do not 
exist except in so far as their vaguely conceived results are ac- 
cepted on authority. A social revolution that should send our 
professors out to dig might deprive us of our new sciences in one 
generation ; for these new sciences, certain and inexpugnable as 
they seem to the learned, have not yet got a deep root in the 
human mind. If we look far forward into the destinies of our 
planet, we must foresee a time when all our facts and all our hy- 
potheses may be forgotten. The efficacy of science, beyond the 
scholar’s own mind, lies in its character as a human experience 
which others may observe and possibly repeat. The same efficacy 
belongs to every phase of intellectual history. The fact that men 
have thought as they do, the fact that they have had these con- 
ceptions of nature and of history, will never be entirely uninflu- 
ential or uninteresting. As we are curious about the notions of 
the savage, or the Egyptian’s faith in immortality, so may the 
learned of a future age be curious about us. But it will depend 
entirely on their education and organization whether they will 
agree with us or not. Why does our physics differ from Aris- 
totle’s? The evidence of the senses has not changed, nor the 
habits of matter. The solid as invariably falls to the ground, the 
flame as irrepressibly leaps to heaven, and the moving body as 
certainly comes to rest. A few men of genius have conceived 
simpler ways of regarding these phenomena, principles more gen- 
eral and abstract, by which the appearances of nature can be 
more subtly classified and more successfully foretold. This new 
method of dealing with facts, this new habit of reason, we call a 
discovery of the laws of the universe. If even natural science is 
so much an accident of human nature, what must we say of phi- 
losophy and religion ? 

We shall generally find that a radical change of front, such as 
rationalism and liberalism constitute, when contrasted with Chris- 
tian orthodoxy, grows less out of new discoveries than out of new 
aspirations. People are estranged from the church not so much 
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by an enlightened mind as by a materialized imagination. The 
physical world has become more interesting, the industrial world 
more absorbing. We have no time to see visions, we have lost 
the taste for miracles. Toa similar change of imaginative habits, 
only in the opposite direction, the establishment of Christianity 
was probably due. Political life was dormant, social life was re- 
laxed, military service was perfunctory. The mind had time to 
brood, and the idle heart was susceptible to conversion. Under 
such circumstances intellectual objections counted for nothing, as 
they count for nothing when such conditions are reproduced to- 
day. All that critics now tell us about the absurdity and danger 
of orthodox Christianity was well known to the ancients. The 
records of this ancient criticism, naturally, have not been pre- 
served with care; but enough remains to prove that it existed. 
The writers of those days may not have possessed our Biblical 
criticism or our science of comparative religion, but they had the 
origin of Christianity visibly before them, its early confusions and 
superstitions, the popular and heterogeneous source of its doc- 
trines, the ignorance and fanaticism of its professors; and they 
were more sensitive than any anti-clerical to its political intract- 
ableness and spirit of usurpation. The pagan opponents of Chris- 
tianity were fully alive to whatever was ignoble in its origin, 
unnatural in its doctrine, and factious in its sectarianism. The 
church had not then the prestige, the wealth, and the organized 
experience which fifteen centuries of dominion have given it, and 
yet it had something in it which secured its triumph. What 
a triumph it was! The new religion won the confidence of the 
people and their princes; it completely dominated man’s intelli- 
gence, its authority became an axiom in social intercourse and its 
supernatural world the chosen field of the imagination. When 
art and science arose, it was in the service of the church; only by 
a rebellion which was felt at first to be the worst of treason did 
they emancipate themselves from her control. Even now, in the 
freest institutions, any teaching which departs entirely from her 
doctrines produces a painful impression; we vaguely feel that all 
the assumptions of our common life are being subverted, that we 
are foolish if we pray and irrational if we are in earnest. A sys- 
tem which could so penetrate into the life of whole races, so weave 
itself into a complete social and intellectual civilization, cannot be 
very alien to human nature ; it cannot help being one of the most 
notable and successful attempts man has ever made to express 
himself and his relations to the universe. 
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The Catholic Church seems at present, then, to be animated by 
the hope of regaining the confidence of the masses and becoming 
once more through their ascendancy the model of the imaginative 
and moral life of the world. Whether this vast ambition is capa- 
ble of realization, it is, of course, impossible to say. All that we 
may predict with safety is that, if it is realized, it will be ina 
form materially different from that intended. The Catholic may 
be allowed to believe that the church is infinitely adaptable, and 
in all societies maintains the same doctrines and diffuses the same 
influences. But the impartial observer will nevertheless think 
that this elasticity of the church is a property of its organization 
rather than of its religious content, and that the world has already 
seen more than one religion under the name of Catholicism. One 
age and country, even if it adopt the doctrine and worship of 
another with apparent docility, necessarily makes them the 
vehicle of its own spirit. The success of the Catholic Church in 
the future is a prophecy which must lose in definiteness what it is 
to gain in plausibility. Perhaps the democracy of a future age 
may call itself Catholic — even this would be a strange repetition 
of history. But that new Catholicism would be something dif- 
ferent from what we know, and something to which our affection 
or our aversion would be only partially transferable. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





THE CHURCH IN GERMANY AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION. 


ALIGHTING from the train at a German railway station, one 
often sees posted up a placard, “Evangelische Rettung,” —“ rescue 
by the (evangelical) church.” There is perhaps no fitter sign of 
the church’s new and active interest in the pro»vlems which make 
the “ social question.” The world’s life pours in and out of the 
town or city through the railway station. Many of the most 
disheartening difficulties of the reformer seem part and parcel 
of this connection between railroad and town; the tenement 
house, the beggar, the tramp, the workless, the prostitute, — all 
have a curious but very real relation to the simple fact that a score 
or more of trains come and go daily in and out of the station. 
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Professor Baumgarten sees in this placard a new promise for the 
church, doubtless because it stands to him for many new and 
rapidly increasing church activities that are distinctively social. 
Dr. Pfleiderer says of the new interest: “ First to understand 
and then to deal wisely and earnestly with these things seems to 
me the only way in which the church will deserve or retain the 
respect of serious people.” 

Significantly, the general secretary of the Evangelical Congress, 
Dr. Paul Gohre, hesitated some months between political economy 
and theology. “I, however, finally chose to study them both.” 
After living three months the life of a factory operative in the 
city of Chemnitz, he wrote out his experience in a little volume, 
* Drei Monate Fabrikarbeiter,” which has had a sale and an influ- 
ence of extraordinary character, — extraordinary chiefly because 
the book could have such effect. He tells very simply, without heat 
or exaggeration, the story of the operatives’ life — both men and 
women — as it is found in such busy manufacturing centres. To 
those who know this life, there was not a line that gave new infor- 
mation; but for those who believed the church was adequately 
coping with the problems of such towns and cities, the book was 
startling and extremely unpleasant reading. Dr. Gohre told his 
readers that the great mass of working men and women had for- 
gotten even to talk or think about the church. He told them 
that every day these workers, in increasing numbers, are becom- 


1 Two lines of church work have been ignored here, partly for lack of 
space, but more especially because they do not differ from such work found 
everywhere in the church: (1) General charity, so far as the care of the 
sick, disabled and aged is concerned. (2) Temperance work. Germany has 
here little to show compared to the achievements of the church in Norway and 
Sweden, for example. Something, however, has been done, and more is now 
promised. An address given before the Inner Mission by Professor Nasse, in 
1877, was the direct occasion of the building of homes for hard drinkers (Asy- 
. len fiir Trinker). In 1879 more energetic action was taken; the law of 
the Reichstag of 1881, that made drunkenness punishable, is to be traced to this 
activity. ‘The law was a failure, but the action of 1884, and again of 1888, 
must be connected with the recent serious proposals of the government, which 
are probably the first really important measures taken by the State to cope 
with this evil. The whole work of the Blue Cross was made a part of the 
work of the Inner Mission in 1888. Before this time, almost all attempts had 
“ moderation” in drinking as their end. Moderation and teetotalism became 
the watchword henceforth, and now an active body of teetotalers proper is at 
work. The rapid increase of coffee-houses is also a part of this movement. 
In 1888 these existed in twenty-eight cities. 
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ing socialists, with all that this means of hostility to religion and 
the family. He told them how almost unknown it is that a young 
girl leads in any of the mills a chaste life. “If there are even 
any, it is the rarest exception.” He told also of wages, diet, 
hours and conditions of work in a way which brought the facts 
especially home to the clergy and the “ church people.” 

Within a few months of this publication came another, upon 
the laborers’ life in the country districts. It was written by a 
prominent pastor, W. Quistorp, of Pommern. It showed the 
condition of laborers upon the land in East Germany to be even 
worse than the lot of those in cities. He says that his hope 
is to excite in the public conscience some sort of sympathy that 
shall lead to intelligent dealing with the social question in the 
country. “If the church has become a subject of scorn to the 
godless, it is itself to blame.” He finds “ only indifference below 
and cowardice above, while the clergy are preaching abstract 
duties chiefly.” 

This spirit, which is now showing itself in a rapidly increasing 
literature, is not new. A few men like Todt preached and wrote 
of the new duties more than twenty years ago. The movement 
is now, however, general. It has stirred both the heart and the 
head of a large body of men, — especially the younger clergy. It 
finds expression in several papers and magazines. It has since 
1871 produced literally hundreds of volumes and pamphlets. It 
has a large and powerful organization. In April it held in Berlin 
its third “* Evangelical Social Congress.” It has won the active 
sympathy and codperation of several of the best German econo- 
mists. Under the auspices of the Congress, and the editorship of 
Professor Otto Baumgarten, of Jena, a series of social studies is 
being written by men whose names carry weight in the whole 
country. The statistician, Von Ottengen, Professors Wagner, Von 
Goltz, Herrman, Lotz, and Dr. Oldenburg are among the con- 
tributors. Dr. Grossmann, in one of the soberest of economic 
quarterlies (Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, etc.) has given a care- 
ful study of this new work of the Church Congress, in which he 
finds at last a purpose and method worthy of economic science.! 

What, then, is the German church doing to win such recogni- 
tion? The English Positivists are fond of saying that the 
French Revolution of 1848 was far more important for the social 


1 “Die Wissenschaft kann den Kongress als Bundesgenossen wider die 
Social demokratie, fiir die Social reform nur sympatisch begriissen.” 
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issues that depend upon the growth of democracy than that of 
1789. The movement of which we write began in Germany at 
once after the first thrill of sympathy with the struggle in France. 
At least a fraction of this history must be given to interpret 
rightly this “social revival within the church.” The famous 
“ Inner Mission” of the church grew out of the emotions of the 
great year 1848. Its real father, Pastor Wichern, wrote in that 
‘ . year his “* Memorial to the German Nation.” It was a passionate 
appeal to turn the energies of the church toward every social 
need “ that could be made the object of saving love.” The writer 
was one of the first to see the melancholy part which the city was 
to play in the future of industry. He saw, too, the necessity of 
wide and various organizations outside the churches, especially 
of clubs for working men and youths. “Even’that portion that 
comes to our churches at all, we touch at most but two or three 
hours in the week ; this is too little to make either habit or char- 
acter.” That there are to-day nearly nine hundred clubs for boys 
alone is largely due to Pastor Wichern. 

The fact that so much of the literature of the movement is 
socialistic in tone, is traceable to this historic date and origin. 
Both academic and revolutionary socialism are vitally connected 
with the “ great and sacred days of ’48.” Almost every religious 
writer upon social duties was under the same influence that made 
Marx, Marlo, Griin, Rodbertus, and later Lassalle, socialists. It 
should at once be made clear, however, in what sense these re- 
forming pastors then and now are taken at their word. Many 
of them say boldly, “ We are socialists.” The Protestant scholar 
and pastor, Dr. Stuckenberg, in Berlin began a course of lec- 
tures during the last winter upon socialism, with the confident 
assertion that he was a socialist. It appeared, however, before 
the course ended, that he simply recognized very profound social 
evils which society ought to'remove. The present general secre- 
tary of the Congress was asked if he were a socialist. ‘ Cer- 
tainly I am a socialist.” He was asked, further, if he wished to 
prevent every one, the workman included, from renting a room in 
his house, from letting for profit a sewing or other machine in his 
possession, or from receiving interest on money. He replied, 
“No; that would work injustice.” This is as if one were to say, 
“T believe in woman’s suffrage, but do not believe she should 
vote.” There is not a recognized leader of German socialism 
who is not wholly clear upon this point, that the very end and 
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aim of socialism is so to extend municipal and state functions 
that no private person can get either profit from any machine, 
rent from land or house, or interest from money. Every form of 
rent and interest is to be taken up socially by the commune, city, 
or state. The failure to be clear upon this vital point is a con- 
stant embarrassment both to the reader and the writer of this 
clerical literature. The assertion, ‘* We are socialists,” means, as 
it meant with many of the earlier Christian socialists in England, 
an earnest reaction against an industrial society in which compe- 
tition so works as to leave the less favored worker, the ignorant, 
stupid, and weak, at a terrible disadvantage in the struggle. The 
aim is to equalize the conditions of the struggle. It is rightly 
seen that the egoistic instinct, under the old forms of private 
property, has had such a dangerous development that the social 
and unselfish impulses suffer. This church movement is there- 
fore directed toward a spread of such institutions as shall tend 
to equalize opportunities, and also to put upon the favored 
classes heavier and more definite pecuniary responsibilities. To 
the old policy of moral persuasion is added the new force of 
political influence. The teaching which allies the voter to the 
social question began in 1848, and the church has learned the 
lesson which Lassalle taught. In every particular of this church 
programme we find proposals that depend upon organized politi- 
eal action, — high taxation upon inherited property, progressive 
income tax, taxing.of unearned increments upon land and city 
betterments, Sunday rest, and fewer working hours, for instance. 
The long struggle of the Inner Mission has taught its leaders 
that active politics can no longer be ignored. We thus have, so 
far as action on the social question is concerned, a body of work- 
ers who are socialists only in that vague sense in which all persons 
ean be called socialists who ardently wish and strive for great 
and radical changes in the present forms of industrial society. 
What the church has done and is now aiming to achieve will 
also show that a wider spread of wholesome individualism is as 
prominent among her aims as any that can properly be called 
socialistic. 

It was early seen that the work of the Inner Mission demands 
a band of consecrated men and women whose entire services may 
be devoted, at the least expense, to the objects sought.. Houses 
of Brothers (Briiderhiuser), as well as of Sisters, were therefore 
established. There are now sixteen of these houses in Germany, 
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where young men and women who wish to devote themselves to 
the work of the mission are trained. In many of the twenty- 
four tramp colonies, one finds these men as “ house-fathers,” 
or directors. They also work in the city Herberge, where those 
out of work are lodged and cared for. They become city mis- 
sionaries, or take positions in the Rescue Houses. The Sisters’ 
Houses have reached the imposing figures of sixty-three in num- 
ber, with 8,478 workers. That nearly 1,500 of these have been 
added in the last four years shows both the vigor of this insti- 
tution and the demand for its services. It shows, too, that some- 
thing resembling the Catholic sisterhoods will more and more 
find its place in Protestantism. There are now 2,774 different 
fields of work for these sisters. Last year the income was nearly 
two millions of dollars, all but $36,000 of which was spent. 
This great work has now spread beyond Germany, but in 1891 
there were 588 houses for the sick in Germany alone, 846 houses 
for nurses, 130 educational institutions, 33 créches, 27 homes 
for fallen women, 40 for the protection and instruction of ser- 
vants, besides 147 institutions of more general character. In 
Berlin, for example, there are kindergartens for poor children and 
sewing schools. 

The placard in the stations refers to one branch of this work 
which has very tragic interest. The city has made prostitution 
an object of commerce and business profits. Not only are there 
traveling agents to search for girls in the country with offers of 
“places” in the towns, but at the railway stations, and often 
upon the incoming trains, women especially are employed to in- 
tercept country girls seeking work in the city. In Vienna, Paris, 
London and Berlin this activity has reached appalling propor- 
tions, though it is by no means confined to the large centres. It 
was found, too, that the moment of changing from one position to 
another in the same town was watched by these agents. From 
1872 to 1881, 469,687 girls came to Berlin seeking for places. In 
1881 (one year only) 36,422 came who were between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-nine. During last year nearly 70,000 girls 
changed positions from one family or place to another in Berlin. 
No comment is needed to show what an opportunity is thus given 
to organized commerce in vice. There is no evidence that Berlin 
is worse in this than any other city of its size. Here the workers 
of the Inner Mission are fighting their bravest battle. The rail- 
way authorities were persuaded to allow a regular distribution of 
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leaflets ‘and cards of information on incoming trains. Communi- 
cation was opened between city and country, chiefly with the pas- 
tors and the country newspapers, with the purpose of getting the 
facts before all parents and guardians in the country. This diffi- 
cult work is now so efficiently organized in connection with the 
new homes for girls in the cities as to have worked one of the 
most hopeful changes in modern society. In 1888 the number of 
these homes had reached forty. In the small city of Freiburg 
(having 50,000 inhabitants), the home accommodates 180 girls. 
Within two years, several of these homes have been turned into 
practical educational institutions. Including the “ homes,” there 
are now seventy-five such centres to receive and care for girls. 
It is a sure instinct that is directing the energies of the church to 
this question. The peculiar ideal of church and family has no 
enemy to be compared to that which has got itself fitly named 
“ the social evil.” Drink, even at its worst, is immeasurably less 
deadly to the foundation on which both church and family rest. 
One of the committee says: ‘“ We are learning that it is the great- 
est of all dangers to everything that we prize as Christians.” 
The aim of this great work among girls is preventive. Dealing 
with the evil itself takes the form first of ‘* Magdalen Homes,” of 
which twenty-one have been established. The work is largely done 
by the sisters. The effort in these homes is now to insure as wide 
a variety of healthful and attractive occupations as possible. It 
has been found that sewing and washing are by no means adequate 
either to hold the girls or fit them for the kind of places into 
which they can most safely be put. Last year the committee 
made arrangements to take into these homes women discharged 
from prison. There are also twenty-nine institutions of a more 
specialized character, for the very young, for the “ erstgefallene,” 
and for those with a child. Every province in Germany now has 
a union known as “ Friends of Young Girls,” which stands ready 
to do for girls any service that may be desired. Though but indi- 
rectly connected with the church, there has been formed in the 
present year a Bund of women, the express object of which is to 
deal with this question. The number of members has already 
reached 4,800. Nine different associations now exist with the de- 
finite object of working upon public opinion. The union of men, 
formed in 1887, is now publishing a monthly for theoretic discus- 
sion and propaganda. These unions unite to influence legislation. 
They are scattered, like the Bund of the White Cross, throughout 
Germany. 
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On the preventive side, and closely connected with this general 
work among women, are the schools of hand-work for young girls. 
This kind of teaching is nearly universal in the public schools, 
yet so scant is the time allowed for it that little of marketable 
value can be achieved. Many of these special schools now exist 
under the direction of a trained sister. They seek so to educate 
the girl as to secure for her at once, as soon as she leaves the 
school, some paying occupation. When the fact is fully and 
clearly seen that the army of prostitution is largely recruited 
from those who are economically dependent, a reform in this most 
desperate of all problems is first seen to be possible. This eco- 
nomic dependence rests upon two facts before which society is 
by no means helpless. The dependence is caused chiefly by lack 
of industrial training, and by the fact that so few occupations are 
open to women that the labor supply (as with sewing-women) 
overcrowds the market. The church has realized at last that 
action must be directed to the sources of the evil. Dr. Uhlhorn 
has said that the destiny of the church is to be decided by the 
way in which it meets its present opporiunities to deal with such 
social questions. One secret of General Booth’s vast following is 
that he has so touched the imagination of women as to make sure 
of an element without which no great moral movement ever suc- 
ceeded. The church in Germany has at this moment such a 
chance. The “ Woman’s Movement” has at last become organ- 
ized and aggressive in this land where woman’s relation to society 
is a curiosity of backwardness. Barring the vote, the whole pur- 
pose of these women’s unions is so strikingly like that of the 
most enlightened endeavor in the church to save girls through 
education and economic independence as to bring both bodies 
into close practical sympathy. A leader among the women says: 
“T do not like the church, but her new work among girls must 
bring us together.” In the report of the last Congress, just pub- 
lished, Rev. Dr. Naumann, of Frankfort, speaks bravely against 
the German superstition that woman’s sphere is necessarily in the 
house alone. We must learn also, he says, that her place is as 
well in the markets of industry, and, that she may be safe and 
serviceable there, we must educate her into strength. Here the 
two movements become one in their aims. If the church proves 
broad enough to meet the issue, her reward will be great.! 


1 The scantest justice has yet been done to the countless Women’s Charitable 
Unions throughout Germany. There are 130 in Saxony; Bavaria has 243 ; 
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The new spirit may be seen, again, in the growth of the “ Holi- 
day Colonies.” In 1880, poor children were sent to the seaside or 
into the country from only two towns in Germany. Last year, 
regular societies were in existence in 121 places, and nearly 30,000 
children were sent out of unwholesome surroundings, and not, as 
in the beginning, for a certain number of days, or without discrimi- 
nation as to needs. The work has so developed that the children 
are carefully selected, and sent, according to their condition, to 
some special baths, to the milk-cure, to the country, or to the sea- 
shore. Nearly 8,000 were sent to milk-cures. According to their 
needs, too, they remain from one to six weeks. If their improve- 
ment is not marked on their return, they are sent back. Berlin 
alone has above two hundred local committees, which, during the 
last four years, have sent away over 14,000 children.! 

The same practical tendency is shown in the relation of the 
church to men’s and boys’ clubs. The effort was first to amuse, 
“to keep from the street,” and “ bring the classes together ;”’ but 
it was seen that neither man nor boy sins the less because of any 
such harmless diversion. Now, in the boys’ clubs, which have 
reached nearly a thousand in Germany, effort is concerned more 
and more with the economic relations of the youth to society. 
Though the ethical element is supreme, their conductors realize 
that the moral gain is most surely secured through such training 
as shall make the boys’ work socially valuable. Until within a 
few years, in Germany, the traditional guild, with its apprentice- 
ship system, still obtained. The lads were kept in the family of 
the master, who had definitely defined responsibilities as to moral 
and technical education. Almost at once this essentially parental 
relation passed away, and the “cash nexus” alone has taken its 
Prussia, 772. Experts are beginning to admit that no more cautious and effi- 
cient work is done in Germany than by the noiseless members of these unions. 

1 Little is to be said here of “church savings banks,” because of such diffi- 
culties in getting trustworthy statistics, and also because only a part of the 
“ thrift movement’’ has any connection with church interests. The work of 
the church is, however, of prime importance. In the province of Braunschweig 
alone are fifty-seven villages with “school savings banks,” that seem to have 


their origin and control wholly from the clergy. There are certainly above 
3,000 “savings unions” among the young which must be credited to this 
source. 

The considerable work among those released from prisons must be passed 
over also, as only scant or untrustworthy data are accessible. The unions for 
this purpose had last year 468 “entlassene” in charge, for a part of whom 
situations were secured. 
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place. Wherever house industry has given way to the large 
mill or factory, or the corporation, this personal tie, embracing 
every moral obligation, has gone. In cities like Leipzig and 
Stuttgart, there are youths’ club houses, where something of the 
fost family life is restored ; regular instruction is given in singing, 
drawing, and book-keeping, with ethical and religious training 
upon Sundays. No single parish in Berlin, I believe, is now 
without such a club. 

As the breaking up of the family relation between master and 
apprentice threw multitudes of young workers upon their own 
resources in town and city, so the rapid dissolution of the guilds 
left large numbers of men with no living-place except the tap- 
room and cheap boarding house. The resulting evils were aggra- 

«vated by the traditional custom of traveling on foot from town to 

town. In the absence of protection from guild or family, idle- 
ness, debauchery and vagabondage swiftly developed. To meet 
this danger the “ Herberge zur Heimat” were founded in the 
early years of the Inner Mission. They offer to the seekers for 
work a cheap and comfortable home, often under the direction 
of clergyman or “ Brother.” Nearly every town of any size in 
Germany has such a home. In 1890 there were 362, containing 
12,777 beds, and I am told that several new ones have been 
established since 1890. Systematic religious and moral instruc- 
tion is offered, though without any compulsion. Bureaus of infor- 
mation are often connected with these lodging houses, through 
which places are secured for those seeking work. In 1890, for 
example, 15,000 situations were found. The municipal bureaus 
now forming so rapidly will doubtless lessen this work in future. 
In sixteen cities, such offices are kept open by the city authorities. 
This is another instance of work begun and tested by “ private 
initiative ” passing into state control, thus giving to private enter- 
prise new opportunity for work in “ experimental sociology.” 

The lodging houses are connected with 1,957 “ stations,” where, 
for a given amount of work, a ticket to the lodging house is 
secured. These stations, where no money is given, are the re- 
sult of a protracted struggle with beggary, it being found that, as 
long as money was given, the evil thrived the more. As the 
stations are not of church origin, and are supported by the coun- 
ties, they are mentioned here only to throw light upon the vast 
organization of the lodging houses and the tramp colonies. These 
last are a direct result of the spirit and activity of the church. 
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Though Pastor von Bodelschwing began his study and agitation 
soon after the Franco-Prussian war, the first colony was founded 
but ten years ago. There are now scattered throughout Germany 
twenty-four of these institutions. They vary in size, from those 
having a capacity of thirty beds to the largest in Berlin, with its 
two hundred and twenty beds. The tramp of the lowest class is 
here taken in, and given more permanent work than the stations 
ean offer. In the Berlin colony nine industries are carried on, such 
as the simpler forms of woodwork, and the making of toys, brushes 
and mats. With daily baths, nourishing food, regular instruction, 
both practical and religious, strict discipline, and regular work, all 
is done that can be to win these men to self-supporting positions. 
All but two colonies are in the country, in the hope of keeping the 
men out of the cities. Both the city colonies continually send men, 
after they have been tested, out to country colonies. Last year 
6,000 men were taken into these institutions. Switzerland and 
Russia are now copying this work. When the next steps are taken 
to complete the organization among stations, lodging houses, tramp 
colonies, and the new state institutions for dealing with these 
questions, Germany will have the most thorough experiment of its 
kind in the world. It is the kind of social work, moreover, which 
is doing incalculable service for the church by winning the sympa- 
thy of those whom the church in Germany most needs. I heard 
a distinguished scientific professor say : “* When I looked into this 
new work of the chureh, I was sorry that I had not stood by her.” 

More recent than the tramp colonies is the work of the church 
in establishing labor clubs. A socialist paper acknowledges that 
this important activity has been from the beginning under “ the 
spiritual leadership of the clergy.” It began in the Westphalia 
districts, where labor is high-paid, and has now spread through- 
out the empire. In 1885, only twenty-five clubs had been 
formed, with a membership of 11,700. In the first five years the 
number of unions grew from twenty-five to one hundred and forty ; 
from 1890 to 1891 there was an extraordinary increase of two 
hundred and twenty. The indications are that the present year 
will show a like growth. Workmen, apprentices and clerks are 
admitted, with an important honorary membership of such as are 
willing to help by counsel, lectures, readings or lessons — teach- 
ers, physicians, clergymen, and others. In Breslau at present the 
membership is 3,200, divided into several working groups ; in 
Erfurt it is 2,000. A general committee exists for the purpose 
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of using the local press as an organ of propaganda. Lectures 
are given, followed by discussion, on economics, science, history 
and other subjects. The clubs are rapidly forming “ benefit 
societies,” under state supervision to guard against failure. Sick 
and burial pay is given. The widow of a deceased member re- 
ceives a small sum of money. Several clubs have codperative 
stores in successful operation, while many have a savings bank, 
and the flourishing beginnings of building societies, through 
which better and cheaper homes may be secured. The clubs 
publish a year-book of information, a common song-book, and 
an admirable paper (Der Arbeiterbote), which appears twice a 
week. Excellent libraries are found in the more enterprising 
¢lubs, and arbitration boards to mediate in case of strikes, or any 
difficulty between employer and employed. After nine years’ ex- 
perience, a new programme has just been issued. The first pro- 
gramme, like all first beginnings in the social question, was vague 
and utopian. The new one is relatively definite and practical. 
Its first words are: ‘The Evangelical Workmen’s Unions exist 
because the social question exists.” Five general objects are 
named, Social, Economic, Patriotic, Moral, and Religious. Classi- 
fied under each section are the various methods of moral and 
economic training through which it is hoped to make practically 
fruitful all the schemes above indicated, such as codperation, 
banks for savings, and arbitration. 

The chief interest and hope of this movement is in the widely 
various opportunities given for training and experiment in the 
matters upon the understanding of which “ industry with peace 
and common profit” depends. Among the innumerable social 
remedies, we may say confidently, the most hopeful is that which 
makes possible a certain kind of moral and industrial education. 
At the top, church and university act powerfully ; but in Ger- 
many, at least, the great mass of really influential working men and 
women are scarcely touched by either. Below, education, through 
socialistic groups, or some form of trade unions, is quite as pow- 
erful in its effects. But the two influences are so separated as 
to leave the one at the top helpless, and the other suspicious, 
angry, or contemptuously indifferent. There is a large literature 
of scorn and hatred of the church and the “ morality of those 
that have.” The trade unions have forty regular papers, while the 
socialists have seventy-three, and six magazines. They employ 
lecturers in all parts of Germany. This deep gulf between the 
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so-called upper and lower forees of education is recognized as a 
serious danger. Some idea may be given of the extent and char- 
acter of the hostility by reference to Berlin alone. The social- 
ists have at least three times as many meeting places as there are 
churches. One may see any Sunday quiet and attentive audi- 
ences of three hundred to one thousand men and women. The 
evening course at the Ethical Society, during the past winter, was 
wholly upon religious themes, and the hall was so crowded as to 
be uncomfortable. Despite the fierce political activity, no sub- 
ject seems more welcome or is more frequent than the hour’s 
address upon some religious or moral question followed by open 
discussion. One reads in the Saturday paper a long list of such 
“ reading ” or “ discussion ” clubs that meet on Sunday in every 
part of the city. They now carry on regular teaching among the 
children, and make an organized attempt to win the mothers. 
Their ideas are spread not only through an alert and intelligent 
press, but through peoples’ libraries, by colporteurs, and by sales 
at all the meetings. Two of the large Berlin theatres are now 
regularly used as an express means of propaganda. At clubs and 
public meetings the tickets are sold beforehand by subscription. 
The plays are not only carefully selected, but in four large halls in 
different parts of Berlin the play is explained in detail. I have 
seen an audience of seven hundred men and women following 
eagerly for two hours Wilhelm Boloche’s exposition of a play by 
Ibsen. This was distinctly a work of preparation for the theatre. 
The learned critic of the “ Berlin Nation,” Otto Brahm, has be- 
come a fervent supporter of this new plan for making dramatic 
art a vehicle of revolutionary education. 

One of the most popular theologians of the University, who 
for the first time listened to one of these preparatory expositions 
for the theatre, said in my hearing: “ The church will find some 
way of meeting this movement by a better and more powerful 
one, or it will cease to represent the religion that Christ taught.” 
This is just what a powerful and influential part of the church is 
attempting. It is doing its best to bridge the gulf above de- 
scribed by the only conceivable means within its reach, — by es- 
tablishing the only kind of education that can possibly mediate 
between extremes that had become so sundered as not even to 
understand each other. No inch of ground would have been won 
if the church had simply preached to the laboring man. She has 
learned that her action must be through organized labor-groups 
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that have bold and independent initiative of their own. She has 
learned that in this new education her spirit must act through 
and upon certain forms shaped by the industrial exigencies of the 
time. Therefore the building society, institutions for savings, 
profit-sharing, codperation, and the like, are the chosen media 
through which she means more and more to work, —not that 
these are to her a final good, but that they offer the surest oppor- 
tunity for a specific type of education that is as essentially moral 
as it is industrial. This is distinctly recognized even by the Cath- 
olic Church. There is a definitely announced purpose to have the 
priests in France taught political economy, in order that the spirit 
of the church may the better do its work. To the man who is 
trying to add this economic training to the priest’s equipment, the 
Archbishops of Rheims and Angiers have written enthusiastic ap- 
proval. The Bishop of Poitiers closes a letter to him with the 
words: “ L’Eglisé, Monsieur, ne saurait trop applaudir a de si 
genereux et de si intelligents efforts ; elle y voit le salut des Ames 
et le gage de la paix publique.” As Cardinal Manning shamed 
the English Church into more active sympathy with these ques- 
tions, so the Catholics both in France and Germany are, by the 
sheer force of their rivalry, putting Protestants on their good 
behavior. The Catholics are everywhere extending this same 
method of forming unions of men, boys, and girls that shall give 
the church wide and diverse centres of education. The astonish- 
ing growth of these societies under the patronage of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany shows how genuine a want was met, 
as well as how wide a field has been opened for further work. 
The real strength of this movement may be succinctly stated 
thus: These organizations are identified with direct and power- 
ful private and trade interests: they bring the members into 
closest touch with both the practical and theoretical questions in 
which they have the keenest interest and liveliest curiosity. The 
church has learned that the workers will go, with or without 
the church, into some form of organization. If they go without the 
church, they take their most ardent enthusiasms with them. To 
her cost, the church has learned that this means to her the loss of 
the laborers’ sympathy and of her own influence. The interests 
represented by these labor-groups are so intense that the members’ 
strength and enthusiasm are thus practically exhausted, so that 
there is little left over for another and different organization, such 
as the church. When, only seven years ago, the French law 
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gave freer scope for such societies, the number of labor unions 
rose from 68 in 1887 to 1,250 in 1891. The church in Ger- 
many has become consciously alive to these new facts in the social 
order, and has simply resolved to adapt her energies to the situa- 
tion. Where the fullest life and healthiest ambitions of the 
laborer are being organized, there the church will have her part. 
The addresses that fill the reports of the three congresses are 
crowded with passionate assertions of this purpose. The Young 
Men's Christian Associations find a field for the best and most 
enlightened energies they can bring to bear, in working through 
and with these unions. Two or three thousand centres of moral, 
industrial and economic education, offering free and natural 
scope for all classes to work together in study, in theory and in 
practice, furnish an adequate mediating influence between sepa- 
rate and conflicting views and interests. Here is a possible good 
of immeasurable importance, due in large degree to this new 
spirit within the church. 

Most of this effort must be distinguished from the express and 
conscious determination to win or overthrow the social democracy. 
At the start, the church’s failure here is assured. Against the 
sharply defined policy of the socialists the church is weak and in- 
effectual at all points save one. While socialists have long since 
trampled religion under foot, they have taken the fatal step of 
accepting as a philosophy a type of materialism so crude that no 
scientific man of distinction in Germany acknowledges it. Even 
Professor Haeckel has cast it out, and only Dr. Biichner now 
preaches it. Here the church in time might win an easy advan- 
tage, but for her slowness in throwing off the dead hand of dog- 
mas so outworn that she is the sport of nine tenths of Germany’s 
educated men. The socialist lecturers upon religion and the 
church take their opponents at their word, and do easy and very 
deadly work before the working-people. Three leading clergymen 
in Berlin, who are at the front in this social movement, say that 
their chief obstacle is in this “load of medieval lies.” They are, 
however, well-nigh helpless under the iron hand of the government 
acting through a state church. Every civil official, every army 
officer, every schoolmaster, must, as public functionaries, pretend 
to believe. Von Egidy writes, while an officer, that he will no 
longer make the pretense, and he is instantly dismissed from 
the army. Students attend the brilliant lectures of Professor 
Pfleiderer without putting down their names, lest their connec- 
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tion with so radical a theologian should handicap their career. It 
thus seems likely that the measure of success in the social agita- 
tion of the church, so far as it aims at the winning over of social 
democrats, must depend upon the capacity which the church shows 
of entering freely and boldly into the realities of modern life and 
thought. To ask a soldier in these days to go into battle clogged 
with ancient armor, through which a Lebel rifle can shoot as 
through pasteboard, would hardly be more incongruous than to 
face German workingmen to-day with catechisms and Lutheran 
theology. 

Happily, fighting socialistic theories of religion and the family 
is not the chief work of the church. In results, indeed, it is 
the least of her services. The church once thought it of supreme 
moment to rescue the tomb of Jesus from infidels. This con- 
scious and aggressive purpose of the Crusades failed, while un- 
dreamed-of results, many and quite incalculable in value, came 
with the new civilization that the Crusaders made possible. For 
these real achievements probably not one soldier of the cross 
would have lifted a finger. Something like this may be true of 
the brave struggle on which the German church has now entered. 
Her express antagonism to the social democrats may be seen, at 
last, to have furnished fire and enthusiasm without which other 
and better values would never have been won. 

This wider and more permanent good will come because the new 
activities are more and more educational in the sense of strength- 
ening human qualities so as to prevent those ills which the older 
charity only softened after they had arrived. The sacred mission 
of caring for helplessness resulting from age or misfortune will 
always remain, but a vastly greater proportion of it will be cared 
for through endowments, the municipality, the state. As com- 
pared to the past, the contribution of the church to charity in 
its older sense is insignificant in Germany when measured by that 
of corporate societies, communes, or the state. A score of chari- 
ties once carried on by the church, or purely private exertion, have 
now altogether or in part passed into other hands. This tendency 
will increase with the growing sense that a large proportion of mis- 
fortunes are of social rather than individual origin. This fact en- 
larges the opportunity for the church in the direction of positive 
and experimental work that shall aim to prevent ills through such 
education and enlightenment as strengthen society at the points 
where its safety and health are most endangered. 


JOHN GRAHAM Brooks. 
FrerpurG, GERMANY. 

















A World outside of Science. 


A WORLD OUTSIDE OF SCIENCE. 


Ir is a commonplace saying — and I think it is Quintilian who 
recommends that in treating every important subject we should 
begin from the commonplace, though this is indeed not difficult — 
that we live in anage of science. We are assured without ceasing, 
and it is, within just limits, perfectly true, that modern science has 
transformed the world of thought. The world of action it has cer- 
tainly transformed. Scientific mechanics are keeping pace, in the 
most astounding way, with abstract science; and we are all, as 
has been said, “ gazing into the light of the future, our pro- 
foundest curiosity quivering under the currents of new thought as 
a magnet vibrates in the grasp of an induction-coil.”” The won- 
ders of the Arabian Nights are the commonplaces of living and 
moving. 

It is the crowning beauty of these wonders that they have gone 
hand in hand with the progress of democracy, and have placed 
themselves at its service. A hundred years ago, when a prince 
wished to travel, he could at best only order clumsy horses to be 
attached to a clumsy state carriage in the hope of accomplishing, 
unless torrents or highwaymen interfered, thirty miles a day. It 
was not until the people got ready to ride that steeds swifter than 
the wind and stronger than the storm were harnessed in, and glit- 
tering bands of steel were spread in twin extension across the con- 
tinent, that the carriages which bore the people might not swerve 
from their triumphant way. Two hundred years ago, if a king 
wished to convey to a distance the news of war or peace, or of the 
birth of an heir, he could do it best by lighting vast bonfires on 
successive hills, as in the Agamemnon of Aéschylus (rovoide Aoprady- 
dopwv vopor), until the tale was told. It was not until the people 
became as important as princes that all these lavish and clumsy 
fires were condensed into one little electric spark, and wires cov- 
ered the land in a network of tracery, or sank below the ocean, 
that the humblest of the nation could telegraph to other lands and 
climes the news of war and peace in his household, or the birth of 
an heir to his modest throne. Nay, even while we dwell on these 
achieved wonders, we are all waiting eagerly for the time when all 
their apparatus shall be superseded, and laid away in museums of 
obsolete lumber ; and we are all living in expectation of what a 
day may bring forth. Those of us who in youth saw men still 
habitually striking a fire with flint and steel may yet live to see 
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nearly every material convenience of life served by absolutely 
invisible forces. Yes, it is the age of science ; beneficent or bale- 
ful, saving or slaying, its sway has come. 

With this has naturally come a shifting of the old standards of 
education, and the claim that science, as such, is exclusively to 
rule the world. An accomplished German savant, long resident 
in this country, once told me that in his opinion poetry, for in- 
stance, was already quite superseded, and music and art must soon 
follow. Literature, he thought, would only endure, if at all, as a 
means of preserving the results of science, probably in the shape 
of chemical formule. He was a most agreeable man, who always 
complained that he had made a fatal mistake in his career through 
rashly taking the whole of the Diptera, or two-winged insects, 
for his scientific task, whereas to have taken charge of any single 
genus, as the gnats or the mosquitoes, would have been enough 
for the life-work of a judicious man. 

We smile at this as extravagance, and yet we have, by the direct 
confession of the great leader of modern science, the noble and 
large-minded Darwin, an instance of almost complete atrophy of 
one whole side of the mind at the very time when science is carried 
to its highest point. Up to the age of thirty, Darwin tells us, he 
took intense delight in poetry, — Milton, Byron, Scott, Wordsworth 
and Shelley,— while he read Shakespeare with supreme enjoy- 
ment. Pictures and music also gave him much pleasure. But at 
sixty-seven he writes that “for many years he cannot endure to 
read a line of poetry ;” that he has lately tried Shakespeare, and 
found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated him; and that he 
has almost lost all taste for pictures and music. This he records, 
not with satisfaction, but with “ great regret ;”’! he would gladly 
have it otherwise, but cannot. It is simply that one whole side of 
his intellectual being is paralyzed ; a loss which all the healthy en- 
joyment of the other side could scarcely repay. Yet it is possible 
that the lesson of Darwin’s limitations may be scarcely less valua- 
ble than that of his achievements. By his strength he revolution- 
ized the world of science. By his weakness he gave evidence that 
there is a world outside of science. 

We cannot, on the one side, deny that Darwin represented the 
highest type of scientific mind. Nor can we, on the other, deny 
the value and validity of what he ignored. Of the studies that 
became extinguished in him, we can say, as Tacitus said when the 
images of Brutus and Cassius were not carried in the procession, 


1 Life, by his son, Am. ed. pp. 30, 81. 
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— Eo magis prefulgebant quia non visebantur, — or, as Emerson 
translates it, “ They glared through their absences.” It would be 
easy to multiply testimonies from high scientific authority to this 
limitation and narrowing of the purely scientific mind. One such 
recent testimony may be found in the late report of the head of 
the chemical department of Harvard University, Prof. Josiah P. 
Cooke ; and another in that very remarkable paper in the “ Fo- 
rum” entitled “ The Education of the Future,” by aman who 
singularly combines within himself the scientific and literary 
gifts, — Clarence King, formerly Director of the United States 
Geological Survey. After weighing more skillfully than I have 
ever seen it done elsewhere the strength and weakness of the 
literary or classical training of the past, he thus deals with the 
other side: “ With all its novel powers and practical sense, I am 
obliged to admit that the purely scientific brain is miserably me- 
chanical ; it seems to have become a splendid sort of self-directed 
machine, an incredible automaton, grinding on with its analyses or 
constructions. But for pure sentiment, for all that spontaneous, 
joyous Greek waywardness of fancy, for the temperature of pas- 
sion and the subtle thrill of ideality, you might as well look to a 
cast-iron derrick.” !- For all these, then, we must come back, by 
the very testimony of those scientific leaders who would seek to be 
whole men also, to the world outside of science. 

If there be an intellectual world outside of science, where is the 
boundary line of that world? We pass that boundary, it would seem, 
whenever we enter the realm often called intuitive or inspirational ; 
a realm whose characteristic it is that it is not subject to processes 
or measurable by tests. The yield of this other world may be as 
real as that of the scientific world, but its methods are not trace- 
able, nor are its achievements capable of being duplicated by the 
mere force of patient will. Keats, in one of his fine letters, classi- 
fies the universe, and begins boldly with “ things real, as sun, 
moon, and passages of Shakespeare.” Sun and moon lie within 
the domain of science; and at this moment the astronomers are 
following out that extraordinary discovery which has revealed in 
the bright star Algol a system of three and perhaps four stellar 
bodies, revolving round each other and influencing each other’s 
motions, and this at a distance so vast that the rays of light which 
reveal them left their home nearly fifty years ago. The imagina- 
tion is paralyzed before a step so vast ; yet it all lies within the 
domain of science, while science can tell us no more how Mac- 


1 The Forum, March, 1892, p. 29. 
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beth or Hamlet came into existence than if the new astronomy 
had never been born. It is as true of the poem as of the poet, 
Nascitur non fit. We cannot even define what poetry is; and 
Thoreau says that there never yet was a definition of it so good 
but the poet would proceed to disregard it by setting aside all its 
requisitions. 

Shelley says that a man cannot say, “‘I will compose poetry.’ 
The greatest poet even cannot say it, for the mind in creation is 
as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, like an inconstant 
wind, awakens to transitory brightness; this power arises from 
within, like the color of a flower which fades and changes as it is 
developed, and the conscious portions of our nature are unpro- 
phetic either of its approach or its departure.”! In the same way 
Schiller wrote to Korner that what impressed him when he sat 
down to write was usually some single impulse or harmonious 
tone, and not any clear notion of what he proposed writing. 
“These observations,” he says, “arise from an Ode to Light 
with which I am now busy. I have as yet no idea what the poem 
will be, but a presentiment; and yet I can promise beforehand 
that it will be successful.” ? 

So similar are the laws of all production in the imaginative arts 
that we need only to turn to a great musician’s description of the 
birth of music to find something almost precisely parallel. Ina 
letter from Mozart, lately condensed by Professor Royce,’ he 
writes: “* My ideas come as they will, I don’t know how, in a 
stream. . . . If I can hold on to them, they begin to join on to 
one another, as if they were bits that a pastry cook should join on 
in his pantry. And now my soul gets heated, and if nothing dis- 
turbs me the piece grows larger and brighter, until, however long 
it is, it is all finished at once, so that I can see it at a glance.” In 
both arts, therefore, there occurs something which it is hardly ex- 
travagant to call inspiration, or direct inflow from some fountain 
unknown, and which at any rate lies outside of all science. The 
first essential of scientific observation — the recurrence of similar 
phenomena under similar conditions — is absolutely wanting. 
Coleridge’s poem of “ Kubla Khan” was left hopelessly a frag- 
ment by the inconvenient arrival of a man from Porlock ; but 
there is no ray of evidence that its continuation could have been 
secured by placing Coleridge, at the same hour next day, before 


1 “ Defense of Poetry,” Essays and Letters, Am. ed. i. 56. 
2 Corresp. of Schiller and Korner, ii. 173. 
8 The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 456. 
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the same table, with the same pens and paper, and placing a 
piece of artillery before the front-door to compel every resident 
of Porlock to keep his distance. 

We have now the key to that atrophy on one side of Darwin’s 
nature. It was in his case the Nemesis of Science, — the price he 
paid for his magnificent achievements. Poetry is not a part of 
science, but it is, as Wordsworth once said, “the antithesis of 
science ;” it is a world outside. Thus far, as a literary man, I 
am entitled to go, and feel myself on ground with which I am 
tolerably familiar. But the suggestion irresistibly follows, — and 
it is surely a momentous one,— if poetry represents a world out- 
side of science, is there nothing else outside? This question I 
must leave specialists to answer, hazarding only a few hints which 
are confessedly those of a layman only. 

There is unquestionably much in common between the poetic 
impulse, the impulse of religious emotion, and the ethical or moral 
instinct, if instinct it be. So plain is this, that the mere attempt 
to recognize in either of these anything outside of science is met 
at the outset with suspicion by-those who have risked their all on 
the faith that science includes all. This was strikingly seen, for 
instance, in the Brooklyn Ethical Association, the other day, 
when Dr. Lewis G. Janes, in a valuable address on “ Life as a 
Fine Art,” had allowed himself to say that “the art-impulse, 
spontaneous, vital, creative, breaks through the bonds of con- 
straining legalism and restores the soul to freedom.” He was at 
once taken to task by his stricter associates, and was assured that 
this was by no means “ psychological science or evolution,” but 
that he had “ given poetry and rhetoric in the place of cold facts 
and scientific deductions.” + From their point of view, the critics 
were perfectly right. It is a very dangerous thing to admit that 
there is a world outside of science. Once recognize thus much, 
and then, after the art impulse has burst through and claimed its 
place in that world, who knows but the devout impulse, at least, 
may also take its place by the side of the art-impulse, and the 
soul be restored to freedom in good earnest? 

If the devout impulse thus takes its place with the poetic, in a 
world outside of science, the question must inevitably follow, 
whether the ethical emotion is to take its place there also. At 
present, as we know, the followers of Mr. Herbert Spencer claim 
to have utterly captured, measured, and solved it from the point 
of view of science, and they dismiss the whole conception of In- 


1 Brooklyn Ethical Association, Essays on Evolution, pp. 411, 429. 
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tuitive Morals as completely as Bentham thought he had annihi- 
lated the word ought, when he said frankly fifty years ago that it 
was meaningless, and should be expunged from the English lan- 
guage, or at least from the vocabulary of morals.’ It is claimed by 
Mr. Spencer’s ablest American advocate that “ the moral sense is 
not ultimate, but derivative, and that it has been built up out of 
slowly organized experiences of pleasure or pain.” But if no 
possible experience of pleasure or pain, as it passes, can give us 
the slightest key to the sacredness and strength that lie in the word 
ought, how can that strength or sacredness be found by multiply- 
ing such pleasure or pain into millions of instances, or centuries of 
time, or countless generations of men? If it is perfectly supposa- 
ble, and perhaps known to our personal experience, that a man may 
do what he simply recognizes as right, although it appears likely 
to cause only pain and not pleasure to every person concerned in 
the matter, present or to come, then how can any accumulation of 
pleasurable experience culminate in the word right, any more 
than the utmost efforts bestowed by horticulture upon the produc- 
tion of the potato, which is a tuber, can culminate in converting 
it into an orange, which is a fruit? If this is all that the most 
modern phase of science can offer, it seems to me an involuntary 
admission that science has here stepped beyond its limits, and 
that it may be necessary to remand not only poetry and religion, 
but ethics, to the world that lies outside. 

But on these points I should hardly venture an opinion, in con- 
sideration of the fact that there are so many who have devoted 
their lives to these especial investigations. My whole aim has 
been to assert from the point of view of literature that a world 
outside of science exists. This done, I must leave the delineation 
of its boundaries to those whose studies have extended far more 
profoundly than mine into the astronomy of the soul. 

THomas WeENtTWorRTH HIGGINsSON. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


1 « The talisman of arrogance, indolence, and ignorance is to be found in a 
single word, an authoritative imposture, which in these pages it will be fre- 
quently necessary to unveil. It is the word ‘ ought,’ — ‘ought or ought not,’ 
as circumstances may be. In deciding ‘You ought to do this,’ ‘ You ought 
not to do it,’ is not every question of knowledge set at rest ? If the use of the 
word be admissible at all, it ‘ought’ to be banished from the vocabulary of 
morals.’? — Bentham’s Deontology, i. 31, 32. 

2 Mr. John Fiske, in Essays of Brooklyn Ethical Society, p. 94. 
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THE BIRTH AND INFANCY OF JESUS. 


I. CurisTIANITY AND Criticism. — The persistent and inde- 
structible element in Christianity is the Christian Ideal. By this 
we must understand a conception of human life determined by an 
ensemble of active virtues, pure sentiments, worthy affections, trust 
in God and sympathy for man, of which the original type was set 
by Jesus of Nazareth. Every form of innocence and of repen- 
tance, of modesty and of beneficent courage, of submission to the 
inevitable and of audacity in progress, of individual and of social 
reform, of confidence in the Supreme Power which governs the 
world and our destiny, of tenderness and of energy belongs to this 
ideal, which, under many aspects, has now presided for nearly 
nineteen centuries over the evolution of the civilized world, and 
is still far from being exhausted. There is no new application of 
the law of justice and of love which is not a partial realization of 
this ideal. Whatever may be the result of independent criticism 
of the Scriptures, the existence and the influence of the Christian 
ideal cannot be denied. This it is which justifies all who love 
it, though they may ever remain below its ineffable beauty. It 
has grace ; that is to say, the attractiveness which charms and 
subjugates. It implies immortality, since it overpasses the limits of 
earthly life and illuminates the beyond. It is, in itself and by itself, 
independent of him who first made it shine into our souls. One 
may even speak against the Son of Man without necessarily speak- 
ing against the Holy Spirit (Matt. xii. 32). But, speaking his- 
torically, and even if the evangelical tradition, submitted to a radi- 
eal criticism, is reduced to the lowest residuum of positive reality, 
we are not only unable to deny either the value, the richness or 
the permanence of the Christian ideal; more than this, we cannot 
contest the claim of him who lived under the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth to have been its initiator, and consequently its revealer. 

This is what they should say to each other who tremble for the 
future of Christianity, in view of the curtailments which a free 
study of the gospel documents leads us to make in the body of 
facts which men have been accustomed to regard as constituting 
the history of the life of Jesus Christ. Once persuaded of this 
fact, they would assist with more peace of mind in researches 
guided by the love of truth, knowing well that nothing can take 
from them their real treasure. 

With this preliminary observation we present to the readers of 
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this review a summary study of the chapters of the gospels which 
treat of the Birth and Infancy of Jesus. The results, in very great 
part negative, to which we are obliged to come leave standing all 
that is essential, and they can astonish only those who are igno- 
rant of the conditions of time, method, and point of view under 
which our gospels were drawn up. The chapters concerning the 
birth and infancy belong to the second layer of the continuous 
stratification of gospel tradition. Of our four gospels, two only, 
Matthew and Luke, relate anything concerning the first years of 
Jesus. The primitive gospel history, as one sees by the Gospel of 
Mark, and as one may find the latest confirmation of it in the 
fourth gospel, did not go back of the ministry of John the Baptist. 

The attentive reader who compares chapters i. and ii. of Mat- 
thew and i. 26-56, ii., iii. 23-38 of Luke is struck by the fact 
that apart from two matters, — the miraculous conception by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, and the location of the birth of Jesus 
at Bethlehem, — these two narratives are in a state of irreconcila- 
ble contradiction, and that it is impossible even for the most 
subtle exegeies to harmonize them, that is, to find place for the 
data of the one in the framework of the other. This fact is easily 
demonstrated. 

II. MatrHew anp Luxe.— According to the first gospel, 
which has begun by unfolding a genealogy which links Jesus to 
David, through a descent from Solomon, we learn abruptly that 
Mary (Miriam) the mother of Jesus, who was betrothed to a man 
named Joseph, was found with child before becoming his wife. 
We learn without further preamble that this was through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, but she said nothing of this to her 
betrothed husband. Joseph knew nothing of it, but being kind- 
hearted he did not wish to expose her to the consequences of the 
accusation which he could legally have brought against her (cf. 
Deut. xxii, 23, 24). Being unwilling, however, to legitimate so 
grave a misconduct, he sought to put her away privately (not 
through the “letter of divorce” which would have made every- 
thing known) ; but he was warned in a dream by an angel of God 
not to do anything of the kind. The child which Mary bore in 
her womb “ was of the Holy Spirit ;” it would be a son whom he 
should call “ Jesus,” that is to say “Saviour.” Revealing dreams 
fill a great place in the narrative of the first gospel. We count 
five of them, —i. 20, ii. 12, 18, 19, 22. This is a sign of great 
naiveté. It seems never to have occurred to the narrator that there 
is no appreciable difference between “having seen or heard a 
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thing in a dream” and “ having dreamed that one saw or heard 
a thing.” But in this respect antiquity was usually credulous to 
a degree which confounds us. It is also a sign of naiveté on the 
part of the first evangelist that he has invoked in support of this 
miraculous conception the passage Isaiah vii. 14 where there is 
no question of a “ virgin ” (bethoula) in the precise sense of this 
word, but of a “ marriageable young woman” (halema). The 
seventy inadvertently translated halema by zapbévos, and hence 
arose a misunderstanding which has lasted for long ages. 

It was at Bethlehem, a village of Juda, that Jesus, according 
to this same gospel, was born, without anything extraordinary to 
mark the moment of his birth. Bethlehem seems to have been, in 
the view of the evangelist, the regular residence of Joseph and 
Mary; at least he does not tell us that they came there from else- 
where, and they certainly did not come there from Nazareth, a 
“city” of Galilee, since ii, 22, 23 tells us the very particular 
reason which led Joseph to go and establish himself at Nazareth, 
with Mary and the infant Jesus. 

But, after the birth of Jesus, Magi arrived from the East (we 
do not know whether Arabia or Chaldea is meant), who, informed 
and guided by a star which they had seen appear in their country, 
undertook a journey to render homage to the new-born king of the 
Jews. We shall need to return to this well-known episode. The 
point of interest at this moment is to know at what time after the 
birth the Magi arrived in Judea. The evangelist does not fix it, 
but since in chapter ii. 16 King Herod, who, according to chapter 
ii. 7, had informed himself exactly concerning the time at which 
the Magi had seen the star appear, subsequently orders a massacre 
of the male children in Bethlehem two years old and under, we are 
to conclude that, in the view of the narrator, the visit of the Magi 
took place in the interval of two years after the birth of Jesus, — 
two years being the extreme term set by the disquieted tyrant. 
The journey of the Magi had been long, for they came from afar, 
and this circumstance implies that Joseph and Mary had not left 
Bethlehem, but continued to reside there, and that the infant 
Jesus was at least a year old at the time of this remarkable visit. 
We ask in vain why Herod, if animated by the fear which was 
ascribed to him, —a suspicious and entirely unscrupulous king, 
whose police was thoroughly organized, —did not have the Magi 
followed by trusty agents. Bethlehem was not far from Jervsalem, 
and he could have learned at once which was the infant that he 
wished to destroy. 
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What follows, as we all know, is that the Magi received “in a 
dream ” the order not to return to Herod. Joseph “ in a dream ” 
is warned of the murderous designs of the king, and he is com- 
manded to take refuge in Egypt, with the mother and child. There 
he remained, we are told in ii. 15, “until the death of Herod ;” 
this does not at all determine the length of his sojourn in Egypt, 
but it implies that he did not leave the land of the Pharaohs very 
soon after his arrival. Herod had put into execution his cruel 
design. At last he dies; Joseph, still “in a dream,” is informed 
of the fact, and plans to return to the land of Israel. But the 
kingdom of Herod, after his death, has been divided into three 
parts, and Joseph, fearing the evil disposition of his son Archelaus, 
who reigns over Judea proper, and warned “ in a dream,” prefers 
to establish himself in Galilee where the brother of Archelaus, 
Herod Antipas reigns, and it is now, for the first time, that the 
family of Jesus comes to reside at Nazareth. 

Such is the groundwork of the narrative of Matthew; let us 
turn to Luke’s. This is more circumstantial and of a very differ- 
ent character from the narrative of the first gospel, which is by 
turns brilliant and sombre. The slaughter of the hapless children 
of Bethlehem contrasts forcibly with the oriental splendor of the 
arrival of the Magi. The sinister figure of King Herod towers 
ever all. The narrative of Luke, on the contrary, is idyllic. We 
meet there only good and holy persons. After an introduction, 
devoted to the narrative of the birth of John the Baptist, we learn 
that the angel Gabriel in person comes to find in Nazareth of 
Galilee a young woman betrothed to a man named Joseph, a de- 
seendant of David (i. 26, 27) in order to reveal to her the designs 
of God. The power of the Most High shall overshadow her, and 
it is she, not Joseph, who receives the command to call by the 
name of Jesus the son who shall be born of her. Mary submits 
with docility to the divine will, and goes to visit in the country 
of Judza “ her kinswoman” Elizabeth, of whose unexpected preg- 
mancy the angel has informed her. Elizabeth is the kinswoman 
(evyyes) of Mary, and according to i. 5, she is one of the 
daughters of Aaron ; hence we are to infer that, in the mind of the 
narrator, Mary is such also. She does not then descend from 
David, like her betrothed husband Joseph. 

The meeting of the two women is marked by the leaping of 
Jobn the Baptist in the womb, at the approach of him who is to 
be his superior and the Messiah of Israel, and Elizabeth sings a 
canticle inspired by these circumstances; Mary also bursts into 
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song. In the narrative of Luke, songs are as frequent as dreams 
are in the narrative of Matthew. We are to observe here also 
that Nazareth is indicated in this narrative as the habitual resi- 
dence of Joseph and Mary, in contradiction to what the first gospel 
says, according to which Joseph did not come to settle at Nazareth 
until several years after the birth of Jesus, for reasons which we 
have seen. 

How then can Luke declare, like the first gospel, that Jesus was 
born at Bethlehem of Judea? This is one of the two points on 
which the two evangelists are in accord. There is needed, from 
Luke’s point of view, something to explain why Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem of Judea. The reason of it was that a census of the 
whole Roman Empire had been decreed by the Emperor Augustus, 
and that every one of his subjects was to be inscribed at the place 
where his family had originated. Joseph took with him Mary, 
and with her repaired to Bethlehem (ii. 1-6). Observe that 
Mary is not yet married to Joseph; she is still only “his be- 
trothed” (ii. 5); this is one more poimt in contradiction of the 
first gospel, according to which the marriage of Joseph and Mary 
took place before the birth of Jesus. 

Luke knows nothing of the visit of the Magi or of the perseew- 
tions of which the new-born Messiah was the object on the part of 
Herod. Everything here is calm and smiling; every incident is 
peaceful and joyous. Shepherds keeping their flocks by night im 
the fields (a feature indicating the fine season) are informed by 
an angel of the great event which has just taken place at Bethle- 
hem, and they go at once to behold, lying in his cradle, the infant 
Messiah. They have heard the host of heaven singing the beauti- 
ful “Gloria in Exeelsis,” and they relate to all they meet the 
celestial wonders which they have witnessed (ii. 8-20). Jesus 
is cireumeised according to the Law, receiving the name com- 
manded by the angel. Then, the days of the purification of Mary 
being accomplished (forty days according to Numbers xviii. and 
Exodus xiii. 12),1 Jesus is presented in the temple at Jeru- 
salem by his parents, who discharge the offering required of a 
poor family (Lev. xii. 8). Here the child Jesus is the object of 
the blessings of the aged Simeon, who, taking him up in his arms, 
sings the “ Dimittis servum tuum, Domine,” and of the aged 
Anna, the prophetess. It is to be remarked that the expectations 

1 This detail, wav &psey d:avolyov pnrpay, is: absolutely contradictory of the 


theory of the partus utero clauso imagined by Roman Catholic theologians, to 
support the thesis of the perpetual virginity of Mary. 
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of the two elders bear the impress, in the highest degree, of the 
characteristic features of Jewish Messianism. Simeon sees in 
the little child “the glory of the people of Israel” whose “ con- 
solation”’ he had not ceased to expect (ii. 25 and 31, 32). Anna 
praises God and speaks of the child to all who wait for “the de- 
liverance of Jerusalem.” 

We are surprised by a feature which seems singular after we 
have read of the miraculous scenes which go before. At the out- 
set, Mary seems to be at once astonished and enraptured (ii. 19) 
at what the shepherds relate to her, and she ponders in her heart 
all she hears, as if she needed to take account of such surprising 
events. In verse thirty-three the prophetic words of Simeon 
greatly astonish both the father and mother of the child. One 
would say that the third gospel has mingled two different sources, 
—one which relates the miraculous birth, and another which, 
making Jesus the child of Joseph and Mary, proceeded but grad- 
ually to the revelation of his Messianic dignity. This suspicion is 
strongly confirmed by what follows. 

Joseph and Mary have returned to Nazareth, “their own city” 
(ii. 39), having discharged all that was prescribed in the Law. 
The child grows and waxes strong. There is not the least mention 
of a journey to Egypt or of a return to Palestine. At the age of 
twelve, Jesus accompanies his parents to Jerusalem on the occasion 
of the Passover. But, as they are returning with the other pil- 
grims, the parents discover that their son is not with them. They 
return to Jerusalem, and after three days’ search they find him in 
the midst of the doctors of the law, astonishing all that are there 
by his questions and answers. When his mother gently reproves 
him for the distress of mind which he had caused them, he an- 
swers with a mingling of naiveté and hauteur, that they should not 
have sought him elsewhere than “in the things of his father.” ! 
Whereupon the evangelist adds that Joseph and Mary “ under- 
stood not the saying which he spake unto them!” (ii. 50). How 
is this possible if they knew the mystery of his birth, a mystery 
with which both in fact were so well acquainted ? 

Luke and Matthew preserve the same complete silence as to 
what happened to Jesus from his infancy until the moment of his 
coming to John the Baptist at the Jordan. Luke only adds that 
he was subject to his parents, and that Mary carefully kept in her 


1 "Ey trois Tod watpdés nov should designate the Temple and its annexes ; for it 
is a question here of the place where he should have been sought, and not of 
the matters with which he was to occupy himself. 
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heart the remembrance of all that she had heard, and that “Jesus 
advanced in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and men” 
(ii. 52). 

We have not at all exaggerated, then, in saying that the two 
narratives of the first and the third gospel spring from two tradi- 
tions which have been developed on parallel lines without mutual 
agreement. If one of the two narrators was aware of the other 
tradition, this would have seemed to him a formal negation of the 
narrative known to himself; but there is no trace of an intentional 
polemic of this kind. The two legendary currents have diverged, 
each following its own course, and there is no method by which one 
can make them flow over the same bed. 

For example, I challenge any one to find a place for the visit 
of the Magi and its consequences, as we read of it in Matthew, in 
the context of the narrative of Luke. The Magi, according to 
Matthew, found Joseph, Mary andthe infant Jesus in Bethlehem 
of Judea, before their departure for Egypt. The visit of the 
Magi, then, if it is to be included in the narrative of Luke, must 
be placed in the forty days which followed the birth, since, accord- 
ing to Luke, Joseph and Mary repaired to Jerusalem at the end 
of these forty days and then returned quietly to Galilee. But how 
can they come to Jerusalem under the eyes of Herod, who wishes 
to destroy their child, offer the required sacrifice without disturb- 
ance, and receive the public benediction of Simeon and Anna, 
which would have been so dangerous under the circumstances ? 
How, too, will one find room for the journey into Egypt in the 
narrative of Luke? All the subtleties of the harmonizers have 
been broken by these stubborn facts. The only conclusion to be 
drawn is that, at the time when the first gospel and the third were 
written, there were two divergent and irreconcilable traditions of 
the birth and infancy of Jesus. We shall better comprehend this 
state of things if we take up in succession the principal episodes 
of the two narratives and confront them with each other. 

III. THe GENEALOGIES. — Matthew! and Luke have set down 
the genealogy of Jesus independently. The common intention of 
these two tables is to show that Jesus is descended from King 
David, although Luke, going beyond Abraham, takes pleasure in 


1 We say Matthew to designate the first gospel, conformably to usage. We 
recognize, as coming from the apostle Matthew, only the great Discourses of 
Jesus reported in this gospel, and framed in a historical narrative which is 
generally parallel to that of Mark. The final redaction of our first gospel ap- 
pears to be almost contemporary with that of the third. 
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attaching this sacred line to Adam, and through Adam to God 
Giii. 38). This is in harmony with the universalist tendency of 
the third gospel. In the controversies between Jews and Chris- 
tians, the essential point to establish was that Jesus descended 
from David. It was one of the proofs of his Messiahship. 

A more significant matter is that the two evangelists present 
genealogies which differ from each other. According to Matthew 
(i. 1 ff.), Jesus descends from David through the royal line of 
Solomon, composed of the kings of Judah down to the Captivity. 
Two points excite the reader’s attention. The first is the care 
which the compiler takes to point out that there are precisely 
fourteen generations from Abraham to David, as many from David 
to the Captivity, and as many from the Captivity to Jesus himself. 
it is true that this symmetry is obtained only by a very arbitrary 
process. Four kings of Judah are lacking in the series. Joram, 
who is called the father of Uzziah, was in fact the father of 
Ahaziah, who was the father of Joash; he of Amaziah, and he, 
finally, of Uzziah (i. 8). In verse eleven Josiah is called the 
father of Jechoniah and his brethren. In fact, Josiah was the 
father of Jehoiachim, and it was the latter who was the father 
of Jehoiachin or Jechoniah. Finally, Jechoniah is counted twice, 
before and after the Captivity. In the series which follows this 
event the Old Testament indicates only two names, Salathiel 
(or Sealthiel) and Zerubbabel, and our genealogy makes Zerub- 
babel the son of Salathiel, while in 1 Chronicles iii. 19 Zerub- 
babel is the son of Pedaiah, the cousin of Sealthiel. But we rec- 
ognize in this reckoning the pronounced taste of the Jews of the 
time for chronological symmetry. This taste united with the apoc- 
alyptie point of view from which men took pleasure in making 
prominent the symmetry of periods, as the mysterious index of the 
divine direction impressed on events in view of an end determined 
long before by the wisdom of God. 

The second thing which surprises the reader is that in this gen- 
ealogy composed of masculine names there are, nevertheless, four 
names of women, each cited as the mother of the person following : 
Tamar (v. 3), Rahab and Ruth (v. 5) and Bathsheba, the wife 
of Uriah (v. 6). Why, one asks, are these exceptions made, 
especially as each of these names is associated with accounts which 
eould have little edification for a Jew of the strictest sect? Tamar 
became a mother as the result of a species of incest. Rahab was 
the kedescha, the sacred prostitute of Jericho. Ruth was a Moab- 
itess, and her marriage with Boaz did not consist with the legal 
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prohibition which interdicted Jews from marrying strangers. 
There is only one way of explaining the importance which the 
compiler attaches to these feminine names. It is precisely because 
they shock the sentiments of the puritanic Jews that the mention 
of them is instructive. In the rabbinical schools they found a 
way to rehabilitate, by certain arguments, the memory of these 
women who made an integral part of the sacred tradition ; never- 
theless, appearances remained adverse. In the same way, when 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, was in question, it was to be expected 
that the Jewish doctors, in their hostility to Christianity, would 
attack the good name of the mother of Jesus, who had given birth 
to a child outside of marriage. The echo of these calumnies has 
been preserved in the Talmud, and the more the Christians insisted 
upon the miraculous conception the more the Jews, who did not 
believe in it, derided Christian credulity. The mention of the 
four faulty women in question is intended to remind these de- 
spisers that we must not trust to superficial appearances, that the 
ways of God are deeper than ours, and that external deviations 
may conceal a peculiar dispensation of supreme importance for the 
realization of divine plans. The first evangelist did not draw up 
this genealogy, as we shall see; he found it ready made, but to 
him must be assigned the addition of the four feminine names ; 
for the spirit of this addition is in close connection with what fol- 
lows (i. 18, 19), where we see Joseph, the betrothed husband of 
Mary, perplexed and. afflicted by the apparent facts until an 
angelic revelation acquaints him with the mysterious and divine 
reality under this paradoxical appearance. 

It is solely the Christian thesis of the miraculous conception 
which created the difficulty. Joseph and Mary being known as 
the father and mother of Jesus, it was necessary, in order to es- 
tablish the miracle of the birth, to declare that Mary became a 
mother before her conjugal union with Joseph. Hence the turn 
which the tradition of this birth took. 

We have said that the first evangelist did not draw up the gen- 
ealogy with which he begins. Certainly the idea could not have 
occurred to a narrator relating the formation of the infant Jesus 
by a direct, supernatural act of the Holy Spirit, to show that Jesus 
is the son of David by exhibiting a genealogy which issues not in 
Mary, but in Joseph. In the mind of those who have drawn up 
this genealogy, Jesus is evidently the son of Joseph; otherwise, it 
signifies nothing. The evangelist was perhaps conscious of this 


antinomy when he added to the name of Joseph (i. 16), tov dvépa 
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Mapias ef is éyevvOy “Inoois 6 Aeyopevos Xpioros, the name of Mary be- 
ing the fifth feminine name cited. But in spite of this addition, 
which perhaps appeared to him to remove the difficulty from the 
legal point of view, Jesus according to this genealogy is only the 
‘Son of David” if he is the son of Joseph. 

In the Jewish theories concerning the expected Messiah those 
which were most popular certainly declared that he would descend 
from the glorious king of Israel, although during the whole time 
of the domination of the Maccabees no trace was discovered of any 
survivors of the ancient royal family of Judah. Yet occasions 
were not wanting when the existence of an undoubted descendant 
of David would have been the cause either of insurrectionary 
movements, or of measures of precaution taken by the government 
of the day. The title, “Son of David,” none the less remained 
one of the honorable and popular titles of the future Messiah, very 
much as that of “ Czsar” became the appanage of all the Roman 
emperors although, after Nero, it was applied to sovereigns who, 
personally, had nothing in common with the family of the Julii. 
But for this very reason in the controversies between Jews and 
Christians, the friends of the letter attached importance to the 
fact that Jesus was really a descendant of David. Hence the ef- 
forts made on the Christian side to reconstruct to this effect the 
genealogy of Joseph, the father of Jesus; and this task was ac- 
complished in a circle which was still unacquainted with the idea 
of the conception by the Holy Spirit. 

Luke also presents a genealogy which makes David one of the 
direct ancestors of Jesus (iii. 23-38), but it departs completely 
from that of the first gospel, in that it gives, as the ancestor of 
the Messiah, not Solomon, the son of David, but another son of 
this king, much more obscure, — Nathan, whose name appears in 
2 Samuel v. 14. We do not know where Luke found the list of 
the descendants of Nathan. Why this difference from Matthew ? 
The only plausible reason is that the Davidic genealogy of Jesus 
was studied and compiled in different places, according to different 
motives. At first sight, it being granted that Jesus was a “son 
of David,” it seemed natural to give him for ‘ancestors the kings 
who had oceupied the throne of Judah. But it may have occurred 
on reflection that it was unbecoming to attribute to the Messiah 
as his ancestors kings who had been idolatrous and criminal, and 
had been rebuked by the Deity. Recourse was then had to the 
line of Nathan, who had no history, and all appeared orderly. 
But it thus results that each of the two lists strikes at the heart 
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of the other, and that we cannot adopt one in preference to the 
other. Their contradiction brings into full light the fact that 
men did not believe Jesus to be the son of David and therefore 
the Messiah, but that they first believed him to be the Messiah 
and therefore the son of David, and that in this way men came to 
elaborate his genealogy without having the elements of certainty 
for it. 

This difference between the two gospels has occupied the inter- 
preters of the New Testament fora long time. The solutions which 
have been proposed, to make it disappear, are each more inad- 
missible than the rest. For example, it has been claimed that one 
of the two genealogies was that of Joseph and the other that of 
Mary, an assertion which is visibly inexact. Both genealogies 
issue inevitably in Joseph as the last link in the chain. Moreover, 
we have seen that, according to Luke, Mary was rather of the 
daughters of Aaron. It has been said that the levirate, commanded 
by the law in the case of a husband dying without issue, explains 
these two tables where, after David, almost all the names are dif- 
ferent. We have, it is said, in one genealogy the legal fathers, 
and in the other, the actual fathers. But if Solomon married the 
widow of his brother Nathan (a fact of which we are entirely 
ignorant), his successor, Rehoboam, was the son of Naama, the 
Ammonitess, and not of the widow of Nathan (1 Kings xiv. 21, 
31). Moreover, how can we seriously discuss such a hypothesis, 
which would demand in this line for centuries a perpetual appli- 
cation of the law of the levirate. This is absurd in its improba- 
bility. 

According to Matthew, there were twenty-six generations from 
David to Jesus, according to Luke, forty-one; this gives an aver- 
age of forty-six years to a generation in one case, and of twenty- 
five years in the other. The nearest ancestors of Joseph are 
indicated differently in the two tables. Matthew gives this suc- 
cession, Eleazar, Matthan, Jacob, Joseph ; Luke, the succession, 
Levi, Matthat, Heli, Joseph. 

A thing to be especially remarked is, that, according to an in- 
; cident related by the three synopties, Jesus himself combated the 
teaching of the rabbis who made descent from David one of the 
characteristic traits of the Messiah (Matt. xxii. 41 ff. ; Mark xii. 
35 ff.; Luke xx. 41-44.) 

This, however, did not hinder his disciples, when once the con- 
viction of his Messiahship had been rooted in their minds, from 
proclaiming him the son of David after the flesh. This opinion 
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is very old, as we see it already declared by Paul (Romans i. 3). 
Paul, who was not much concerned to know Christ “ according 
to the flesh” (2 Cor. v. 16), seems to have accepted confidently 
this assertion of the Judzo-Christian community. When, later, 
they wished to compile and fix the Davidie genealogy of Jesus, 
embarrassments arose. According to Julius Africanus (Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. i. 7-12), Herod had caused the genealogical tables of 
the Jews to be burned. If a successful attempt was made to re- 
store some of these (Josephus, Vita 1; Cont. Apion. 1, 7), it was 
in the interest of the sacerdotal families, for whom an authentic 
filiation was of the first importance. If the modest family of the 
carpenter of Nazareth had possessed a regular genealogy, going 
back to King David, the brothers of Jesus would certainly have 
produced it when they joined the Christian Church and it would 
have become a document ne varietur of the primitive tradition. 

Hegesippus, a Judeo-Christian writer of the first half of the 
second century, cited by Eusebius (Hist. Ecel. iii. 19, 20) relates 
that Domitian arrested the “descendants of David,” the grand- 
children of Jude, one of the brothers of Jesus. They had been 
suspected of seditious tendencies. Questioned by him, they replied 
that they believed themselves, indeed, to be descendants of David, 
but that the kingdom of which the Christ should one day be the 
head was to be of a celestial and angelic nature. Domitian, see- 
ing that they were poor peasants living painfully on the produce 
of a few acres, their calloused hands attesting their humble con- 
dition, sent them back to the plow. If this episode is authentic, 
and nothing proves that it is not so, it supposes that in the time 
of Domitian pains had been spent on genealogic research respect- 
ing the family of Jesus, and that the partisans or the spies of the 
imperial power had taken offense. The nature of Domitian’s 
suspicions favors the view that it was the royal genealogy in Mat- 
thew which was preferred in the home of these last representatives 
of the family of Joseph and Mary. It is under Domitian, then, 
(81-95), toward the end rather than at the beginning of his 
reign, that we think the date of the composition of our three 
synoptics must be placed. They reproduced earlier documents, 
among which figured the two genealogies of Matthew and Luke. 
But it appears to us demonstrated that both the one and the other 
are purely hypothetical, and consequently have no historical value. 
Jesus has other titles to greatness than a royal descent. 

IV. Tue Brrts at Beracevem. — The same kind of consider- 
ations are suggested by the fact, declared by the gospels of Mat- 
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thew and Luke, that Jesus was born at Bethlehem in Judah, the 
‘city ” where the family of David originated. The two claims, 
* Jesus is the son of David ” and “ He was born at Bethlehem,” are 
closely connected. There was a passage in the prophet Micah, v. 1, 
which was interpreted very arbitrarily (Matt. ii. 6) to indicate 
the city from which the Messiah should come.! It seemed natural 
that the “ son of David” who was to reéstablish the glory of Israel 
should spring from the same place as his illustrious ancestor, and 
this opinion, shared by Luke and Matthew, was early adopted in 
the Christian communities. 

Yet we are to observe that not the least allusion has been made 
to this birth at Bethlehem in all the rest of the gospel history. 
Neither Mark nor John shows the least acquaintance with it. 
Doubtless, there is nothing impossible in the fact itself. Children 
were born at Bethlehem as elsewhere. But it is very strange that 
in the first discussions relative to the Messiahship of Jesus no one 
thinks of drawing an argument from this circumstance which, 
under the ideas of the time and the country, would have had great 
weight. 

The first gospel (Matt. ii. 1) announces the fact without com- 
mentary. It is one of the elements of the legend of the Magi 
peculiar to Matthew. The fact is supported (ii. 6) by the passage 
in Micah of which we have just spoken, and as, according to Mat- 
thew, it is only in consequence of events which embraced a period 
of three years, at least, that Joseph and Mary take up their resi- 
dence at Nazareth, he seeks (ii. 23) in a doubtful connection of 
the epithet “ Nazarean,” or ‘“ Nazorean,” and the “ nazirate ” or 
“nazir” (surculus, ef. Isaiah xi. 1) the explanation of the fact that 
Jesus was always called the Nazarene, never the Bethlehemite. 

In fact, among the Christians and among the Jews, Jesus was 
never called anything else than Jesus of Nazareth. When he 
comes into his own country (eis tyv zatpida airot. Mark vi. 1), where 
he is not well received, the remarks of the people of Nazareth 
leave no room for the supposition that he is a stranger to them 
by birth. 

A circumstance but little remarked is that Bethlehem in Judah 
was not the only city bearing this name in ancient Israel. There 
was, very near Nazareth, another such place, which in ancient times 
made part of the tribe of Zebulon, and is mentioned in Joshua 

1 In the Hebrew text Micah says that Bethlehem is “too little” to be 


counted among the “thousands” (subdivisions) of Judah. The evangelist 
boldly translates it, “nowise least among the princes of Judah.” 
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xix. 15; it always remained insignificant. May there have been 
some connection between the Nazarene family of Joseph and this 
neighboring place? Did it perhaps originate there? May Mary, 
by chance, have become a mother in this Bethlehem, though living 
usually at Nazareth? It is impossible to establish any of these 
suppositions. But if such were the case, we could better compre- 
hend the point of departure of the tradition which makes Jesus 
born in Bethlehem of Judah. However little the name of Bethle- 
hem may have been associated with his birth in any manner, it 
was beyond a doubt that people would think of the city of David, 
and not of the other. 

Luke, who makes it plain that Joseph and Mary were established 
at Nazareth before Mary gave birth to Jesus at Bethlehem of 
Judah, finds it necessary to explain this change of place. He 
believes he has found the cause in the imperial census of Judea 
ordained by the governor of Syria, Quirinius, which would oblige 
Joseph to go to be registered in the city of his ancestor David. 
This seems at first sight like a very precise date, and a very his- 
torical indication of an event which marked the Jewish annals of 
this period. Unfortunately, in examining the matter closely, we 
perceive that this attempt to make the census of Quirinius coincide 
with the birth of Jesus is absolutely unhistorical. 

In the first place, when was it ever known that in a great em- 
pire, where, for a long time, the various peoples had scattered far 
and wide from their native countries, a census was taken which 
obliged the inhabitants of one place in order to be registered, to 
go to the locality, often very remote, in which their families origi- 
nated? It would have been necessary in such a case that the 
Jews established in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and even 
Italy should return to Judea, that the Roman colonists dispersed 
over the whole face of the Roman world should make the voyage 
to Italy, and, reciprocally, that the numerous strangers who had 
come to Rome from the conquered countries should go back to 
their native lands. Can any one imagine the unspeakable pertur- 
bation which the decree of the Emperor Augustus (Luke ii. 1-3) 
would have vaused in all the affairs and relations of men? It 
would have been one of the most noted events of his reign. Be- 
sides, a little reflection will convince us that a census would abso- 
lutely fail of its end if the enumerators registered the people else- 
where than in the country of their residence. The supposition 
from which the narrative of the third gospel sets out could have 
been imagined only by people who had but a very vague and 
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inexact idea of the manner in which the imperial administration 
proceeded in this work. It was not for such a cause that Joseph 
and his betrothed were constrained to make the quite long journey 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem of Judah, a journey which the situa- 
tion of Mary, approaching the time of her confinement, rendered 
particularly difficult. 

The fact of this census of Quirinius is itself historic. Josephus 
speaks of it in several places.! But the census was one limited to 
Judea and Samaria. The Emperor Augustus ordered a census 
three times, but not for all the provinces: it was to register the 
whole number of Roman citizens (census populi). That which he 
ordered for Judza had a particular cause. After the death of 
Herod the Great, his kingdom had been divided between Arche- 
laus, Herod Antipas and Philip. Archelaus the Ethnarch had 
received, as his portion, Judea and Samaria. But he reigned only 
ten years. Herod his father having died four years before our 
era, he ascended his throne, which was contested for some time, 
only in the year 3 before our era; but he was deposed in the year 
6 a. D. and his kingdom, or ethnarchy, was reduced to be a por- 
tion of a Roman province, while Herod Antipas and Philip con- 
tinued to reign as sovereign socii over their respective domains. 
The former subjects of Archelaus were annexed to the province 
of Syria, with a Roman procurator for governor, under the supe- 
rior authority of the legate of Syria. It was at this time, very 
naturally, that the emperor, in order to take account of the pop- 
ulation, the resources, and the taxable wealth of the annexed 
country, ordered the governor of Syria, P. Sulpicius Quirinius, to 
proceed to a census. Now this institution had always been, even 
under its own kings, very distasteful to the people of Israel: the 
opposition which the census decreed by King David excited will 
be remembered (2 Sam. xxiv.; 1 Chron. xxi.). Much more would 
this be the case when the measure was prescribed by a foreign 
power. It was the concrete and humiliating sign of subjection. 
The census of Quirinius provoked the rising of Judas the Gaulo- 
nite, or Galilean, of which Acts v. 37 speaks. Such a census 
ordered by the imperial power could not have taken place in 
Judza under the reign of Herod the Great or even under Arche- 
laus. They were politically dependent on Rome, but officially 
they were independent princes, allied and protected, but not swb- 
jects of the empire. The fact of the census after the deposition 
of Archelaus and the annexation of Judea to Syria is, then, his- 
torical, and it is very well explained by the circumstances. 

1 Antig. xvii. 13, 5 ; xviii. 1,1; 2,1; xx. 5,2; Bell. Jud. ii. 8, 1. 
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But chronology raises invincible obstacles to the combination 
made by Luke. The census of Quirinius took place in the year 6 
or 7 of our era, — ten years, at least, after the death of Herod the 
Great, under whom, according to Matthew and Luke, Jesus was 
born (Matt. ii. 1; Luke i. 5). Every kind of hypothesis has 
been imagined to explain this contradiction of history. Commen- 
tators have spoken of a census which Quirinius made previous to 
the deposition of Archelaus; but nothing goes to show that there 
was one. Luke, on the contrary, says that the census “ was the 
first” (ii. 2), and it is not explained how this direct governmental 
measure was possible as long as Judea preserved the form of na- 
tional independence. 

There are, then, very grave reasons for thinking that the cause 
assigned by Luke to explain the movement of Joseph and Mary 
in leaving Nazareth and repairing to Bethlehem where Mary 
brought forth her first-born son, is based upon a very false concep- 
tion of the method and the requirements of the imperial census, 
and upon a recollection still more inexact as to the time at which 
the census of Quirinius took place in Judea. Despite his efforts 
to fix the chronology of his history, Luke is not exempt from pal- 
pable chronological errors. Thus in the Book of Acts (v. 36, 37), 
he makes the insurrection of Theudas precede that of Judas the 
Galilean, “in the days of the enrolment,” while, in fact, the ris- 
ing of which Theudas was the head is well known to have been 
posterior to that of Judas. 

It is thus more than probable that the birth of Jesus in Bethle- 
hem of Judah was, like the descent from David, the result, and 
not one of the causes, of the belief in his Messiahship. According 
to all appearances, Nazareth was the native city, the zatpis of 
Jesus, as, indeed, the passage Mark vi. 1 declares. 

V. Tue Mrracuious Conception. — This subject belongs to 
the dogmatic, rather than to the historic order. The belief in 
it marks the first step in that powerful tendency which impelled 
Christianity to elevate its head ever higher and higher above the 
ordinary conditions of humanity. The Son of Man thus became 
something else than the son of aman. There is, so far, no ques- 
tion of preéxistence. The being miraculously formed in the womb 
of a virgin, by a unique action of the Holy Spirit, has not been 
incarnated, like the Son coeternal with the Father in the Atha- 
nasian Trinity. As for the miracle itself, Paul ignores it and never 
says anything of it, for the very reason that his Christ, “the Man 
from Heaven” (1 Cor. xv. 47), the head of the spiritual human- 
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ity, preéxisted, before his earthly appearance in the person of 
Jesus. In the Judeo-Christian communities, where this entire 
legend took form, the miraculous conception was the mythical ex- 
pression of the exalted feeling entertained of the perfect sanctity 
and the incomparable superiority of the Messiah. The idea was 
already entertained, that, from the time of his baptism in Jordan, 
the Holy Spirit made of Jesus a chosen vessel and that he became, 
from that time, the Messiah, clothed with the most extensive pow- 
ers and possessing spotless sanctity. The same need of pushing 
even to the absolute the perfection of Jesus led to the reference to 
his earlier life of the entire penetration of his being by the Spirit 
of God, and its full satisfaction was found only in this formula: 
He was conceived by the Holy Spirit in the womb of his mother. 
It is to be presumed that the controversies, of which only a few 
seattered traces remain, between the first Christians in Palestine 
and Syria and the disciples of John the Baptist! were not un- 
affected by this current of ideas. John the Baptist, to whom the 
Christians had no intention of giving an inferior place, except in 
comparison with Jesus himself, had been recognized as “ filled 
with the Holy Spirit from his mother’s womb” (Luke i. 15). 
In order to establish the superiority of Jesus, it remained only to 
regard the Holy Spirit as the factor and generating principle of 
his existence. This view has determined many of the particulars 
in the narratives concerning his birth. 

In the Gospel of the Hebrews, of which Origen and Jerome 
speak, the Holy Spirit is not the father but the mother of Jesus, 
a change which was facilitated by the prevailing use of rowach in 
Hebrew as feminine (Orig. in Joh. iv. p. 63; Jerome in Mich. vii. 
6; in Ezek. xvi. 138; in Isaiam xl.9). This manner of represent- 
ing the Holy Spirit as “the mother” of Jesus is evidently to be 
referred to the same tendencies which led to the reference to his 
origin of the prerogatives which were at first attributed only to 
his maturity. 

VI. Tue Wise MEN FroM THE East. — This episode, related 
by the first gospel only, is one of those which in every time have 
thoroughly captivated the popular imagination. It has been the 
point of departure for a whole series of legends which continued 
through the Middle Ages, and which finally found a home and 
definite resting-place under the grandiose vaults of the Cathedral 
of Cologne. The Magi were turned into kings, according to some 
passages which were applied to them. These kings became the 
1 Cf. Acts xviii. 25; xix. 2,3; possibly, John i. 19-27 ; iii. 25-31. 

2 Isaiah Ix. 3; Ps. Ixviii. 31; Rev. xxi. 24. 
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sovereigns of the three parts of the world then known (this is the 
reason why they were three in number, and one was black) ; after 
having migrated from Constantinople to Milan, and from Milan 
to Cologne, they concluded by receiving in baptism the German 
names of Melchior, Gaspard, and Balthazar; having reached this 
point, the legend fell into absurdity. 

When one returns to the naive simplicity of the gospel narra- 
tive, he cannot question its original and suggestive beauty. The 
idea which it seeks to inculcate is that the most eminent represen- 
tatives of heathen knowledge have come to pay homage to the new- 
born Christ. This is the reason why the Magi come from the 
East; they are truly genuine wise men, who have come from their 
countries where such have always flourished ; they are not those 
ready-made Magi, — sorcerers and enchanters — who at that time 
were traveling over the Graeco-Roman world in every direction, 
and whose impostures, extravagances, and evil habits were a scan- 
dal to all good people. The Magi have beheld a star appearing in 
the East, and their astrological science has enabled them to see in 
it the sure token of the birth of the “ King of the Jews;” (this 
feature plainly indicates the Judzo-Christian origin of the legend). 
Their unexpected arrival at Jerusalem agitates the whole city, and 
particularly King Herod, who is ever in fear of losing the throne 
which he has usurped. For this reason, he assembles the priests 
and the scribes, in order to learn from them where the Christ 
should be born. They answer without hesitation, “ At Bethlehem 
in Judah,” and they rest their assertion upon Micah v.1. Herod, 
still more disturbed, secretly interrogates the Magi, to learn when 
they had seen the star appear, and sends them to Bethlehem, re- 
questing them to return, in order that he aiso may hasten to pay 
homage to the infant King. This is a very childish ruse for a 
remarkably astute sovereign; he shows himself here very mala- 
droit. It is evident that the star had announced the birth of the 
King of the Jews to the Wise Men of the East, but had not 
indicated the place where they might find him. So their joy is 
great when they see the star reappear; it goes before them and 
guides them, and stops only above the place where the marvelous 
child reposes. They enter, behold him in the arms of his mother, 
Mary, and prostrate themselves before him in oriental fashion 
(xpooxuvnoes). They open their treasures and offer him gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, — the most highly prized products of the 
East. 

Beyond a doubt, if one puts out of sight the impossibility of 
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this narrative, it possesses great charm. This star which comes 
to the end of the world to reveal to the princes of human know- 
ledge the birth of the future King of Humanity; this caravan 
which, crossing the desert, comes to fill Jerusalem with astonish- 
ment; these fears of the cruel tyrant, Herod, whose monstrous 
crimes could not prevail against the designs of God ; this contrast 
between rich and powerful personages and the humble child whose 
high destiny they are the first to declare ; — all this forms a most 
highly colored and attractive picture, and it is not surprising that 
it has always been a delight to artists and poets. 

The idea that the first homage offered to the infant Jesus was 
paid by foreigners and heathen is entirely in conformity with the 
spirit of the first gospel, and the special kind of Judzo-Christian 
universalism which characterizes it. It is, indeed, an error to be- 
lieve that universalism was, in the beginning, absolutely Pauline. 
It would take us too long to justify this assertion here. It was 
one of the exaggerations of the Tiibingen school, otherwise so 
meritorious, that it saw in the Judzo-Christians of the first two 
centuries narrow and bigoted Judaizers only. It is true that Paul 
alone had the glory of proclaiming complete and logical universal- 
ism by founding it upon a theory which no longer leaves room for 
the privileges claimed by the Jews. But the principle according 
to which all men, on certain conditions, would be called to enter 
the Kingdom of God saw the light at the outset in the bosom of 
the Judzo-Christian communities. The incident of the conversion 
of Cornelius and his household by the Apostle Peter (Acts x.), 
and the decision of the apostolic conventus at Jerusalem (Acts 
xv.) enlighten us sufficiently as to the progress of the ideas which 
directed, in the line of universalism and of the principles laid down 
by Jesus himself, the religious practice of the Judzo-Christians. 
What remained, as the débris of their former exclusiveness in re- 
gard to the heathen, was the claim that, every concession being 
made to universalism, there remained always a certain prerogative, 
a primacy of rank and advantage, assured to the converted Jewish 
people. They had the right to be evangelized first (cf. Matt. x. 
5, 6), and this right seems to have been recognized by Paul him- 
self (Romans i. 16: ii. 9: ef. Acts xiii. 46). This people was to 
have the first rank in the New Jerusalem. This aristocratic senti- 
ment of religious and social primacy in the kingdom of the Messiah 
remained, to the end, the distinctive feature of Judxo-Christianity. 
Its concessions to the heathen in regard to the observation of the 


Law set out from the same idea. One could not demand of them, 
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without danger of absolutely closing before them the doors of the 
kingdom, the observance of the whole Law. Let us then reduce 
to a minimum the required observances. But this minimum is 
indispensable ; the principle of the Law remains untouched, and, 
naturally, the sons of Abraham who observe it in its entirety will 
be the first in the Kingdom of God. 

Such is the point of view occupied by the firs? evangelist. The 
Magi personify the adhesion of the Pagan world to the King of the 
Jews, the Saviour who has just been born. They prostrate them- 
selves before the King of the Jews; they recognize implicitly the 
sovereignty of this King over the whole world, but this King is, 
and remains, above all, the King of the Jews, and his people, 
consequently, will reign under him but with him. The converted 
heathen will esteem themselves happy to take the second place, 
instead of being, like the unconverted, objects of the wrath to 
come. Moreover, the episode of the Magi is closely related to the 
characteristic feature of this gospel. Its redactor, certainly a Jew 
by birth, seeks throughout to show that if the Jewish people, as a 
whole, has rejected the Messiah whom God sent to it, the fault is 
chiefly with the political and religious authorities, — the kings, the 
princes, the scribes, and the dominant sects of Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. Left to itself, the poor people would certainly have pro- 
claimed its celestial king. But the governing class have done all 
the evil. This may be seen from the first days of his life on earth. 
The heathen come from afar to offer him homage, while the reign- 
ing king prepares an ambush to take his life, and the religious 
authorities, the priests and the scribes, although informed, like all 
Jerusalem, of the birth of the Christ, remain indifferent and un- 
moved ; they leave the Magi to repair unattended to Bethlehem, 
and thus show, from the outset, their distrust, if not their anti- 
pathy, for him who brings salvation. 

The legend, then, is formed upon this primitive nucleus. . The 
elect Heathen have been more quick to recognize the Messiahship 
of Jesus than his blinded compatriots. They have come from 
afar to pay homage to him whom the chiefs of the nation were 
already threatening with murderous plans. The argument im- 
plied in this entirely oriental narrative of the mission of the Wise 
Men of the East looked, in the first place, to the Jews who obsti- 
nately refused the preaching of the gospel. Some notable con- 
versions of learned and eloquent heathen like Apollos, and others 
of whom we are ignorant, may have suggested the first idea to the 
imagination of the pious narrators. 
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Of those who may reproach us for reckoning as a legend an 
event held to be very real for so many centuries, we ask how they 
can consider as historic facts the details of such a narrative. Do 
they, then, believe in astrology? Do they believe that there is a 
science which allows us to read in the stars the announcement of 
earthly events? Do they figure to themselves travelers who rec- 
ognize in a city the house which they seek by this circumstance 
that a star which went before them, has stopped above it? Do 
they find the conduct of Herod comprehensible, and do they sup- 
pose that the old skeptic did not shrug his shoulders at the report 
which came to his ears? Is there nothing in the revealing dream 
of the Magi to shock their modern temper ? 

Grave minds, indeed, have sought to find positive confirmation 
of this legend, so poetical when taken as a legend and so impossi- 
ble when taken as history. Men have wished to find in the an- 
nals of astronomy the star, the appearance of which determined the 
Magi to repair to Juda, which reappeared when they approached 
Bethlehem, and which became stationary when they had arrived 
there. As well, indeed, might one seek the fragments of the 
ladder which the patriarch saw in his dream! Kepler, for ex- 
ample, pointed out a conjunction of Mars, Saturn and Jupiter 
which is reported to have taken place in the year 7 or 6 before 
our era. But a conjunction is not a star, and it does not move in 
order to guide travelers. In our days, Wieseler has disinterred 
from the Chinese monuments the mention of a star of exceptional 
brillianey which is said to have shone in the heavens in the year 4 
before our era. But what does this prove? We must always 
distrust many of these astronomical calculations, very exact in 
themselves perhaps, but setting out from vague and indemonstrable 
premises found in documents without scientific value. Even if we 
grant the alleged facts, how could the astrologists of the East con- 
clude from this phenomenon that a King of the Jews had just been 
born ? 

The idea of the poetic symbol of the star of the Magi was prob- 
ably suggested to the authors, or the author, of the legend by the 
passage in Numbers xxiv. 17 concerning a “star to come out of 
Jacob.” It is to be presumed that apocalyptic teaching of the 
same kind was given in one or more of the Rabbinical schools 
where they sought to define the signs which should announce the 
coming of the Messiah. Otherwise, we cannot understand why the 
head of the Jewish revolt under Hadrian was anxious to call him- 
self Barcochba, “ the son of the star.” It is beyond question that 
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analogous legends circulated in the J ewish schools ; only they 
were applied to Abraham.!_ Nimrod had read in the stars that a 
man was to be born who should destroy his empire and his false 
religion. In order to prevent this, he caused all the little children 
to be massacred. But, forewarned in time, the mother of Abra- 
ham escaped, and brought forth her son in a cave. 

It is probably this legend, or one analogous, which furnished the 
essential framework, mutatis mutandis, of our narrative. In fact 
the massacre of the children at Bethlehem commanded by. Herod 
is the counterpart of that which Nimrod is said to have ordered. 
Herod had been sufficiently guilty of political crimes and was 
obnoxious enough to the Jews for them to believe him capable of 
anything. One monstrosity, more or less, could make no great 
difference in the memory he left. But it remains very surprising 
that the historian Josephus, who had little love for Herod and 
relates all his cruel acts, says not one word concerning this atro- 
cious deed. It is not less strange that we find in the other books 
of the New Testament no trace of it whatever, and that Luke, in 
particular, has not the least knowledge of it. Some have wished 
to find confirmation of it in a saying which Macrobius, an author 
of the fourth century, puts in the mouth of the Emperor Augustus ; 
having read of this massacre, he is reported to have said, “ It is 
better to be Herod’s swine than his son.” 2 This humorous re- 
mark is visibly complicated with a play on Greek words. But if 
the saying of Augustus is authentic, Macrobius has confused the 
event at Bethlehem, for a long time hallowed by Christian tradi- 
tion, and the execution of the son of Herod Antipas, the victim of 
the suspicions of his father, which Josephus relates (Ant. xvii. 7). 
It is solely to this family drama that the remark of Augustus is to 
be referred. Moreover, one may find here a significant example 
of the manner in which passages of the Prophets were turned aside 
from their historic sense in order to find in them a confirmation of 
real or supposed events in the gospel history. The passage in 
Jeremiah xxxi. 15, where the venerable figure of the aged Rachel 
is introduced, weeping for her children and refusing to be com- 
forted, refers to the departure of the Jews who have gone into 
captivity ; in no respect does it concern the massacre at Bethlehem. 
It is the same with the journey into Egypt, which is completely 


1 Cf. Michel Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes, p. 55. 

2 Sat. ii. 4, 11. Quum audivisset inter pueros quos in Syria Herodes rex 
Judzorum intra biennium jussit interfici, filium quoque ejus occisum sit, 
“ melius est,” ait, “ Herodis porcum (év) esse quam filium (vidy).” 
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ignored by Luke and of which no trace has anywhere been found. 
Where did the evangelist get this? We do not know. I am in- 
clined to think that it made a part in the beginning of the legend 
of the Magi. If, asis probable, the story of Nimrod and Abra- 
ham served as a suggestive model for the inventors of the journey 
of the Magi, the latter were held, beyond a doubt, to have come 
from Chaldea, although the offerings which they bring would rather 
point to Arabia. It consorted well with the spirit of the legend 
that the two countries which had held the highest place in the his- 
tory of the relations of Israel with the heathen world, Chaldea 
and Egypt, should likewise be originally related to the new-born 
Christ. There is reason to believe that a Christian community 
was very early formed at Alexandria. With the intellectual ten- 
dency of mind which we must suppose in the inventors of legends, 
this fact, which we should thus express: “Christianity was very 
early carried into Egypt,” might well be translated in this form, 
“ The Christ, in his earliest years, was carried into Egypt.” The 
quotation from Hosea ii. 1, refers historically to the Exodus, and 
not to the very improbable event with which it is connected by the 
first evangelist. 

VII. Tue SHeruerps or BerHLEnEeM. — The episode of the 
shepherds of Bethlehem ia the third gospel is the counterpart of 
the visit of the Magi in the first, and it indicates perfectly the 
entirely different spirit which has presided over the whole composi- 
tion. The tradition recorded by Luke is not less Judeo-Christian 
than that of Matthew, but it is entirely Ebionite. I mean by this 
that it represents exactly the feelings and ideas of those Hbionines 
or “ poor ones ” whom we distinguish from the militant Ebionites ; 
these were the irreconcilable adversaries of Paulinism and con- 
stituted a very notable and very respectable portion of primitive 
Christianity. The former were representatives of a type of Jew- 
ish poverty, the characteristic feature of which was detachment 
from the world and contempt for earthly riches and grandeur. 
They were simple-minded, gentle, pacific men, who concentrated 
all their hopes of the future on the kingdom of God which was to 
come, and placed their confidence in its coming in the will of God 
alone, who should found it when and as He pleased. There was 
united with their mysticism a distrust of the great ones of the 
world, whether the secular princes, or the masters of Jewish science, 
the Pharisees and the scribes. Poverty such as it is in the East 
— not absolute pauperism, but the reduction to strict necessity of 
material needs, which a little honest labor serves to satisfy — was, 
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in their eyes, a sign of election, and the condition of salvation, as 
it were. From this to the idea that wealth in itself is an evil, a 
sin, or a fatal source of daily transgression was but a slight re- 
move, and several passages in the gospel of Luke, — above all, if 
one compares them with the parallel narratives in the other synop- 
tics, clearly set before us this somewhat narrow point of view. In 
consequence there was among them a natural inclination also to 
asceticism. The systematic reduction of life to the satisfaction of 
the desires most necessary to its simple preservation leads easily 
to the idea that the more one reduces it, the nearer one is ap- 
proaching the ideal. Anna, the prophetess, had passed her long 
widowhood in fasting and prayer (Luke ii. 37). John the Bap- 
tist in the desert led a rigorously ascetic life, and Essenism had 
made asceticism the rule of the perfect life. 

While the first gospel brings about the cradle of Jesus the king, 
the pontiffs, and the princes of science from foreign lands, the third 
shows us only humble and simple people. The higher classes of 
society are completely absent. Luke’s narrative of the birth and 
infancy seems to be dominated from beginning to end by the de- 
sire to justify the word of Jesus: “Thou hast hidden these things 
from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes ” 
(Luke x. 21; ef. Matt. xi. 25). It is poor shepherds who are 
honored by the angelic vision which informs them of the birth of 
a Saviour wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger. 
This mark of extreme simplicity will be the sign by which they 
shall recognize him. The great ones of earth are ignorant of this 
event which is to change the face of the world, but the host of 
blessed spirits celebrates it in a song of joy which fills the heavens. 
When Joseph and Mary come to present their child at Jerusalem, 
no one pays attention to it except Simeon and Anna, the humble 
representatives of those who piously await “the consolation of 
[srael.”” They are not scribes or savants, but they have the spirit 
of prophecy, and they predict the glorious destiny of the child 
in whom they discern the traits of the future Saviour. 

Have we any more reason for admitting the historic reality of 
these peaceful scenes than we had for admitting that of the dra- 
matic events related by the first gospel? Evidently, they excite 
far less objection. Yet we shall remark that they are attached to 
premises the legendary character of which we believe we have 
demonstrated, — the birth at Bethlehem in Judah and its coinci- 
dence with the census of Quirinius. Moreover, we recall the fact 
that they are in continuous contradiction with the narrative of 
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Matthew. This proves that, in default of positive information 
concerning the birth and earliest years of Jesus, poetic imagination 
delighted to fill up the gap, and was inspired to do this by very 
different tendencies. If the narrative of Matthew is historic, that 
of Luke cannot be so. If the narrative of Luke is composed of au- 
thentic and exact reminiscences, why was it not the constant theme 
of primitive tradition, and how was it possible that in another 
Christian circle they should have imagined what the first evangelist 
relates without taking the least account of Luke’s story ? 

Finally, let us observe that the Ebionite Christians whose spirit, 
pacific and enamoured of social humility, has so marked with its 
impress the narrative of the birth and the events immediately fol- 
lowing in the gospel of Luke, none the less maintained the aristo- 
cratic pretensions of Judaism. It is the entire Jewish people 
which is to rejoice at the birth of the Christ (Luke ii. 10, 11). 
The author of the narrative takes particular care to show us that 
all the prescriptions of the Law were scrupulously fulfilled by his 
parents (ii. 21, 22-24, 27, 39). He seems to believe that all 
Jewish children were to be presented in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
It is the redemption of Jerusalem which is expected by all those 
to whom the prophetess Anna speaks of the child (ii. 38). If he 
is to be the light of the nations he is also to be “the glory of the 
people of Israel.” 

VIII. Dare or THE BrrtH or JEsus.— Thus far we have said 
nothing of a matter which has not ceased to occupy historians of 
the Chureh, and which is not yet settled to general satisfaction. 
This is the date of the birth of Jesus. 

It is commonly supposed that our era, fixed according to the 
somewhat arbitrary computation of Dionysius Exiguus in the sixth 
century, sets out with the actual year of the birth of Jesus. More 
precise researches have shown that Dionysius was mistaken in his 
calculation, by three to four years; but the attempt to substitute a 
chronology free from all objection has not yet succeeded. 

The principal difficulty is that Matthew and Luke make Jesus 
to have been born under Herod the Great, and that, according to 
Luke, when John the Baptist began to preach in the desert of the 
Jordan and Jesus, on the eve of beginning his own preaching, 
came to be baptized by him, it was the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius (Luke iii. 1), Pontius Pilate being procurator of 
Judza, and Jesus being “about thirty years of age” (iii. 23). 

Now Herod the Great died at the beginning of the year 750 of 
the foundation of Rome, four years before our era, which begins in 
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the year of Rome 753. The fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
coincides with the year 29-30 of our era (781-782 of Rome). 
This would make Jesus thirty-four years of age, at least, at the 
time of his coming to the Jordan to be baptized by John. We say 
thirty-four years at least, because we do not know exactly how long 
John the Baptist preached before Jesus came to join the multitude 
of those baptized by him. According to the first gospel, as the 
events which succeeded the birth of Jesus suppose a lapse of time 
at least three to four years in length before the death of Herod, it 
would be necessary to add these to the thirty-four years, and this 
would render decidedly misleading the statement of Luke, “ about 
thirty years of age.” We have seen what confusion was brought 
into this reckoning by the statement of Luke, according to which 
the birth of Jesus coincided with the census of Quirinius, which 
could only have taken place in the year 6-7 of our era. 

It seems to me idle to plunge into combinations, each more diffi- 
cult than the other, in order to fix a date which can only be estab- 
lished by conjecture, since the data upon which one might rest are 
contradictory. The laborious attempts made by distinguished 
scholars involuntarily recall the skill with which political orators 
manipulate the figures of a budget. The only indication which 
seems positive is that which fixes at “about thirty years” the 
age of Jesus at the time when he came to John the Baptist in the 
desert ; this would be the twenty-ninth or thirtieth year of our era. 
This is a kind of reminiscence the relative exactness of which 
might well have been maintained in the midst of the fluctuations 
of tradition in the first century. Pontius Pilate, whose procura- 
torship extended from the year 26 to the year 36 of our era, was 
probably then the governor of Judwa, and Herod Antipas the 
tetrarch of Galilee. All this harmonizes, and Dionysius Exiguus, 
even while mistaken in his reckoning, may have come very near 
the truth. 

But Jesus, then, could not have been born under Herod the 
Great, who died about four years before our era. Let us allow 
that John the Baptist had been preaching for a year when Jesus 
came to him; it would then be the sixteenth year of Tiberius, the 
year 782-783 of Rome, the year 31-32 of our era, and Jesus would 
have been born in the year 752 of Rome, one or two years before 
the era of Dionysius, and two to three years after the death of 
Herod the Great. 

Jesus, born in Galilee, would then have been a subject of Herod 
Antipas, who succeeded his father in this part of Palestine. Thus 
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we could explain why, in the legends which surround the cradle of 
Christ, it was believed that Herod the Great was intended. It is 
we who, in order to distinguish him from his father, habitually 
call this second Herod “ Antipas.” He reigned, in fact, under 
the dynastic name of “ Herod,” and the New Testament invariably 
ealls him “ Herod.”! But it was as with Bethlehem. Men 
thought only of the city of David bearing this name. In the same 
way, Jesus having been born in the reign of a Herod, men thought 
only of Herod the Great, whose sombre renown filled the imagina- 
tions of men for a long time after his death. 

IX. Tue CuILp Jesus IN THE MIDST OF THE Doctors. — In 
Luke ii. 41-52 we find the only reminiscence of the childhood, 
or rather the youth, of Jesus. Although only twelve years are at- 
tributed to him, the precocity of southern-oriental races causes a 
child twelve years of age to present, with them, a physical develop- 
ment comparable to that of a youth of fifteen or sixteen with us. 
The narrative appears to proceed from the same source which pre- 
viously related the presentation in the temple and the pious utter- 
ances of Simeon and Anna. It emphasizes the fact that the parents 
of Jesus repaired each year to Jerusalem to celebrate the Pass- 
over; this fact proves their scrupulous fidelity to the law. Verse 
fifty, which testifies to the complete lack of understanding of 
Joseph and Mary, hearing the response of their son, only accentu- 
ates their astonishment in verse thirty-three, which, in its turn, 
brings into higher relief the sentiment attributed to the maternal 
heart of Mary in verse nineteen. We are thus led more than ever 
to believe that Luke has used two sources, one of which related 
the incidents of the miraculous conception, while the other, which 
said nothing of this, marked the gradual revelation of the superior 
and divine character of the predestined child. 

In itself, this episode of the encounter of Jesus, still very young, 
and the doctors of Jerusalem, assembled in one of the halls at- 
tached to the Temple, does not excite the same objections as the 
preceding narratives, and it might well have had a basis of historic 
reality. Nothing is more admissible than the marvelous precocity 
of which Jesus might have given proof from the very earliest time, 
in matters of religion; even in his young soul he might have al- 
ready conceived, or rather felt, God as his “father.” It is the 
fundamental notion of God in ali his later teaching. No more is 
it contrary to probability that, in his youthful candor, he should 


1 Luke iii. 1, 19 ; ix. 7; xiii. 31; xxiii. 7, 8 ; Acts iv. 27 ; Mark vi. 20; viii. 
15; Matt. xiv. 1, ete. 
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have been powerfully attracted by these assemblies of grave men 
where teaching and discussion continuously referred to religious 
questions. Jesus was not a savant in the rabbinical and Talmudic 
sense, but in his lively controversies with the Pharisees and the 
Scribes and their scholastic, we observe very exact acquaintance 
with their style of mind and with several. of their favorite doc- 
trines. He had, then, in all probability, attended more or less often 
on their lessons. The mention, in verse forty-six, of the questions 
which he did not fear to address, despite his extreme youth, to 
renowned teachers, is in accord with the usage of the rabbinical 
schools, and there is certainly nothing strange in the fact that he 
should have more than once astonished those present by the origi- 
nality and the justness of his remarks. He could not yet compre- 
hend all the artificiality, factitiousness and emptiness of the science 
of the Scribes. May there not be found in the violent reproaches 
which he afterward addressed to them the tokens of a painful un- 
deception, of a disenchantment, which increased with age and re- 
flection ? 

lt may be indeed that this superiority which impressed even the 
doctors of Jerusalem is also legendary. But there is infinitely 
more psychological probability in favor of the substance, at least, 
of this incident, than in the case of the miraculous events which 
we have discussed. The child Jesus was already so attracted by 
religious subjects that he forgot all, his parents even and the ne- 
cessities of daily life, in abandoning himself, without reserve, to 
his great desire. He astonished serious men by the spontaneity 
and freshness of his reflections and he was himself astonished that 
all should not be absorbed, like him, by the predominant interest 
of religious questions. His parents and probably his compatriots 
at Nazareth understood nothing of this, and reproached him for 
isolating himself from vulgar cares and interests. This must have 
led the youth to turn back upon himself, to preserve habitual 
silence before those who did not understand him and to indemnify 
himself by the wealth of his thought in habits of solitary prayer, 
either in some corner of the modest house of his father or in the 
solitude of the mountain (cf. Matt. vi. 6; Mark vi. 46). Thus we 
might very well explain the narrative of Luke and the unfavorable 
reception which Jesus received when he came to preach the king- 
dom of God in the city where he had grown up (Mark vi. 6 ff.). 

X. Conciusion. — It will be seen that the results of the pre- 
ceding criticism are, in very large part, negative. The canonical 
narratives of the birth and childhood of the Christ are legendary 
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and without historic value, with the exception of the last which 
has just occupied us and of which we shall do well to accept the 
substance, rather than the form. Jesus of Nazareth was not de- 
scended from David ; at least nothing goes to prove this. He was 
not born at Bethlehem of Judah, and he was not, from his cradle, 
the object of murderous persecution by King Herod. He was not 
born at the time when this King was still reigning at Jerusalem. 
His brief sojourn in Egypt forms a part, with the visit of the 
Magi, of a legend dictated by the desire to invest his entrance 
into life with the colors of universalism as Judxo-Christianity con- 
ceived it. It is Ebionism, on the other hand, which inspired the 
other legend, less brilliant, less dramatic, but more sweet and im- 
pressive, and at times charmingly poetical, which the gospel of 
Luke has preserved. The two legends are irreconcilable with 
each other. 

The historic result that remains for us is that Jesus was born 
at Nazareth itself, or in the very near neighborhood of Bethlehem 
of the north. Herod Antipas had been reigning for two or three 
years over Galilee. Jesus was the oldest son of Joseph and Mary. 
His parents were very far from foreseeing the glorious and tragical 
destiny of their son. His childhood was passed under the humble 
conditions of his father’s home, but those who were capable of un- 
derstanding them already admired the wonderful utterances of this 
young Nazarene who spoke in the most natural manner of God as 
his “father,” and who subordinated everything else to the happi- 
ness of communion with the Universal Spirit. 


ALBERT RE£vVILLE. 
CoLLfcE DE FrANcE, PARIs. 
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THE MONISTIC THEORY OF THE SOUL. 


IN the progress of thought during the last twenty years there is 
no department where advance has been more rapid and more 
radical than in psychology. In the subtle and suggestive treatises 
of Wundt, Ribot, Hoffding, Sully, and James, a new world has 
been opened to the student. Not only have fresh questions of 
revolutionary import been brought forward for discussion, but 
equally novel methods of dealing with them have been put in prac- 
tice. Physiology, anatomy, anthropology, hypnotism, compara- 
tive religion, and the most delicate measurements of the sensory 
and cognitive processes, all have lenc their aid toward solving 
the problems which the psychologist has found confronting him. 

Foremost in interest among these problems is that of the nature 
of the soul and its fundamental relation to the body. Of the 
many enigmas that perplex humanity, there is none more ancient, 
more profound, more fascinating, or coming more closely home to 
-mankind. It is not a question of speculative interest merely ; it 
has important practical bearings. For whatever answer we give to 
this psychologic problem, it will color and determine our esthetic, 
political, moral, and religious convictions. 

If we look back over the course psychology has followed, the 
problem of the nature of the soul appears no less obscure and no 
less debatable than it did twenty years ago. The controversy is 
now carried on, however, with much more caution, and the line of 
battle has shifted to positions quite new. On the one hand, 
among the advocates of a permanent spiritual reality as the 
ground of consciousness, we find no such positive assurance and 
dogmatic condemnation of their opponents as was formerly cur- 
rent. They freely grant to the organism and cerebral processes 
and conditions very great influence. The ingenious and multi- 
farious experiments of Fechner, Hitzig, Wundt, Ferrier, Meynert, 
Miinsterberg, and a throng of less celebrated colaborers, have 
shown, beyond dispute, how wonderfully and minutely mind and 
body are correlated. Every day it is more widely admitted that 
the “ psychological asceticism,” as Professor Sully well calls it, 
which would disown the body altogether and elaborate its the- 
ory of mind-action from pure introspection is hopelessly sterile 
and belated ; and that the intelligent psychologist must constantly 
employ physiological experimentation and research, supplementing 
the knowledge of the mind, that he can gain ab intra, by the most 
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careful study of the determining and modifying conditions of the 
nervous system, and even of the whole corporeal frame. 

On the other hand, among psychologists of distinction, the old- 
time materialism has become almost extinct. Such a dictum as 
Karl Vogt’s, in his “ Physiological Letters,” that “as the kidneys 
secrete urine, so, in the same way, does the brain generate 
thoughts, movements and feelings,” would to-day be unanimously 
repudiated as a monstrous crudity. Comte reduced psychology 
to a department of physiology ; but to-day the foremost expositors 
of mental phenomena claim for this domain characteristic func- 
tions and qualities not to be confounded with any lower realm or 
merged in it. If we turn, for example, to the very latest text- 
book of psychology that the press has given to us, Professor 
James Sully’s “ Human Mind,” we find this very positive state- 
ment: “ The modern scientific psychologist follows the tradition 
of philosophic spiritualism so far as to insist on the radical dis- 
parity of the psychical and the physical. A sensation is some- 
thing intrinsically dissimilar to any form of physical movement, 
such as presumably takes place in the nervous system. Conse- 
quently psychical processes cannot be included in, and studied as, a 
part of the functional activities of the bodily organism. However 
closely connected with these last, they form a group of phenomena 
of a quite special kind.” In taking this position Professor Sully 
does not stand alone, but on the same platform with the chief 
modern authorities, Wundt, Lewes, Bain, Hoffding and Ladd. 

This certainly indicates a decided ebbing of the materialistic 
tide. It is curious to notice that the agent to which it is due is the 
very power commonly reckoned the chief foe of the spiritual phi- 
losophy — Modern Science, with its precise measurements and its 
inexorable laws. When the laws of the correlation and transfor- 
mation of the various modes of force were first discovered, the 
materialists were jubilant. Feeling and conceiving would soon 
be shown to be physical forces, with the same conclusiveness as 
heat and light and electricity. If thought appeared to be differ- 
ent from the other forces of nature, it was because it had been 
transformed from the physical to the psychical phase. It was 
really, Moleschott hastened to assert, “‘a mere mode of motion.” 

When this great discovery, however, was brought to precise sci- 
entific tests, unexpected difficulties were met with. If mental phe- 
nomena are physical forces transformed, they must be subject to 
the established laws of the conversion and correlation of energy. It 
was soon found that this was not the case; that serious dispropor- 
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tions existed and a common measure was lacking. Indeed, unless 
they were willing to have the laws of inertia and mechanical caus- 
ation upset, it was better for the materialists not to consider the 
mental phenomena as a link in the chain of physical events. 

The transformation theory soon gave way, therefore, to the view 
that physical and mental phenomena move together, side by side, 
but that neither passes over into the other, or has any causal con- 
nection with it. 

This is the position which cautious students of psychology 
occupy to-day. Nevertheless, to many it appears unsatisfactory. 
The thinker tending toward materialism objects that it leaves an 
impassable gulf between matter and mind. If there can be no 
transition from the physical circuit to the conscious circuit, nor 
from the conscious to the physical, and the two have no common 
bond, the theory is as dualistic as that of Descartes. If the two 
sets of phenomena unfold in exact correspondence and move on- 
ward simultaneously, what accounts for this concord? Both the 
parallelism and the proportion, it is argued, point to some inner 
connection, some fundamental identity. It would be amazing if 
nothing of the kind existed; and we should have to resort for 
explanation of the coincidence to some preéstablished harmony 
ordained by the creative power from which both proceeded. 

Again, if consciousness be but a parallel circuit, a passive at- 
tendant on the series of nervous processes which, beginning in a 
sensory impression on a terminal nerve, pass up through the cere- 
brum and out again in the appropriate motor action, the highest 
and most characteristic trait of humanity becomes a superfluous 
thing, — a by-product, as Professor Tyndall has called it. But to 
suppose that the highest evolution of human nature is a mere use- 
less appendage seems to conflict directly with the Darwinian doc- 
trine that it is mainly by their utility to the creature in the 
struggle for existence that the chief powers and faculties of ani- 
mal and human life have been developed. 

A more rational theory, more in harmony with philosophic in- 
sight, seemed desirable. It has been found, it is claimed, in the 
monistic theory of the soul. According to this view, the nervous 
and the mental circuits are not independent series, but dual forms 
of one and the same event. A mental process, George Henry 
Lewes declares, “is only another aspect of a physical process.” 
There is no more difference between a nerve vibration and the 
accompanying sensation, Lewes maintains, than between the con- 
cavity and the convexity of one and the same arc. 
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The honor of having first propounded this theory, which would 
reconcile in a very plausible and subtle way the controversies of 
materialism and spiritualism, undoubtedly belongs to Spinoza. 
Anticipating the victorious march of the mechanical conception 
of nature, he essayed to put mental activity in a position where it 
could safely allow to the physical series all that uniuterrupted 
causal connection which he foresaw that it would insist upon for 
itself ; thus the objective and the subjective could each retain its 
own dignity, neither being engulfed by the other. 

For many years Spinoza’s solution of the ancient controversy 
failed to receive adequate appreciation. In Kant, Schelling, Hegel 
and Beneke we find more or less definite hints of it. But Fech- 
ner must be mentioned as the one who first based a theory of the 
relation between the mental and the material on this conception 
of their fundamental identity. In pointing out the amicable rela- 
tions that should exist between physiology and psychology he 
used, in 1860, the very comparison of the concave and the convex 
side that one and the same curve may show to two observers, by 
which Lewes, seventeen years later, illustrated his monistic view of 
the soul. Since then, this conception has come rapidly to the front. 
Among the thinkers of prominence who have more or less definitely 
adopted it, the names of Bain, Lewes, Wundt, Taine, Dr. Morton 
Prince, and Professor W. K. Clifford may be enumerated ; Her- 
bert Spencer and Professor Hoffding seem, on the whole, to in- 
cline to the same point of view. Professor Clifford regarded it as 
“not merely a speculation but a result to which all the greatest 
minds that have studied this question in the right way have 
gradually been approximating for a long time.” 

Dr. Paul Carus is an equally enthusiastic advocate of monism. 
His recent book, “ The Soul of Man,” takes this Monistic Posi- 
tivism as its philosophic basis, and the volume gives the clearest 
and fullest exposition of it yet made. As an introduction to a 
critical estimation of the theory, we cannot do better than avail 
ourselves of Dr. Carus’ frank and forcible account, as an authori- 
tative statement of the theory. 

Dr. Carus starts with a consideration of feeling and motion. 
They are radically different, and never transformable one into the 
other. But, on the other hand, feelings cannot exist by them- 
selves. ‘hey are states that accompany motions. Every natural 
process is animated with the elementary germs of psychic life. 
There is not merely a “ parallelism of feeling and motion,” but 
something more, —an identity. Feeling and motion are abstrac. 
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tions of thought. The reality from which they are abstracted is 
one inseparable whole, which from the subjective side appears 
as feeling, from the objective as motion. Their doubleness is 
due to our two different modes of apprehension; but in fact 
there is but one and the same reality. Every atom has there- 
fore its sentient side or element of feeling. It is only, how- 
ever, when it is combined and organized with a group of its 
fellows into a fitting structure that these dim elements of feeling 
are combined into full feeling, and these simple feelings concen- 
trated into what deserves the name of mind. Feelings grow 
into mind by being interpreted, by becoming representative. 
By repetition, and the possession of memory (one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of feeling substance) they become signi. 
ficant of the presence of certain objective facts. By a natural 
law the subjective sensation is projected into the outside world 
and consciousness is more and more attached to the interpretation 
of the sensation alone. The growth of mind is, therefore, spon- 
taneous, a necessary outcome of a combination of feelings. From 
these perceptions ideas develop, and finally the sense of self. 
The subject does not produce the states of consciousness, but the 
reverse. Consciousness is a growth out of and upon feelings — 
the sum of many feelings in a state of connection and unification. 
If it be asked why coal and stone and atoms of oxygen in the 
air are not sentient beings in the same sense as animals, the an- 
swer is, that it is due to the lack of the requisite organization to 
preserve forms. The preservation of form in feeling substance 
explains memory, the universal property of organized substance 
which renders possible a comparison of present with past experi- 
ences and creates mental life. The definition of soul is therefore 
‘the form of an organism.” Consciousness is no motor power. 
It is not the cause of either muscular activity or will; it is an in- 
dicator of a certain condition of nerve activity, accompanying the 
nervous change as a shadow accompanies a moving body, or the 
ticking of a clock the swing of the pendulum. The ego is nota 
constant and immutable centre, it shifts about and brings into 
play now this, now that concept or wish. The subject, or self, is 
not a mysterious agent distinct from the different ideas, but it is 
the very idea itself. Man’s mind is a society of ideas of which 
now one and now another constitutes his ego. We go too far when 
we say “I think.” We should rather say, as Lichtenberg pro- 
poses, “ it thinks,’ just as we say “it lightens,” or “ it rains.” 
Such are the essential features of the monistic theory. There 
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is certainly great attraction and suggestiveness in it. The student 
who comes across it for the first time is apt to be captivated by it. 
It explains, as no other theory does, the constant connection and 
correspondence of mind and body; they are not exceptional but 
universal in their copartnership. It removes the barrier between 
the objective and the subjective world, showing their contrariety 
to be only apparent. Neither is absorbed by the other, but reality 
is granted to both series. By extending feeling, at least in a rudi- 
mentary form, to all matter, the theory gives a unity and harmony 
to the universe which no other theory furnishes. It supplies also 
a rational source for the origin of consciousness, the production 
of which, as usually presented, is an impenetrable mystery, if not 
a magical effect. The development of consciousness becomes not 
an incongruous production of the sentient out of the utterly dis- 
parate non-sentient, but a natural evolution out of the simple 
and germinal into the complex and mature forms of the psychical 
order. Physical investigation in its recent studies of the micro- 
organisms finds in the smallest animated specks all the essential 
attributes of mental life, choice, purpose, memory, discrimination, 
associated action, adaptation to varying circumstances. Scientific 
theory favors the extension of the rudiments of sensation to every 
molecule of matter. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the monistic theory has spread 
with great celerity and been received with high favor by the ad- 
vanced thinkers of to-day. It meets exactly that desire for com- 
plete unity and simplification which is the master impulse of 
modern thought. When, however, we examine this much-praised 
solution with care, we shall find that its explanations are more 
verbal than real, and that it only brings us into deeper difficulties 
and confronts us with darker mysteries than ever. 

Pure matter, the monists see, can never explain the origin of 
thought and feeling. So they remodel the idea of matter, and 
add to it, as original and universal qualities, the elements of sen- 
tiency and a subjective side. They fancy that by the supposition 
of this hybrid substance we can account both for the mechanical 
pressure of a man’s body on the scales and the loftiest metaphysi- 
cal reflections of which he is capable. By an act of philosophical 
violence, attributes in utter contrast are forced together and called 
correlative sides of one thing. The great enigma of the ages is 
supposed to be thus solved. While the bewilderment of the mind 
due to this audacious tour de force lasts, the ruse may succeed ; 


but as soon as the dry light of reflection falls upon these incom- 
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mensurable and disparate properties, the glue of theory will no 
longer hold them together and they fall apart again. 

The monists reject the older philosophic dualism, because of 
the difficulty of supposing unextended, imponderable and intang- 
ible mind to dwell and work together with extended, ponderable 
and tangible matter. In order to solve the difficulty, they put 
these same two things side by side in every molecule of water, 
air, flesh and nerve. As independent existences they are too in- 
congruous to interact or coéperate. But when called “ sides,” or 
“‘ aspects,” they can live and work in the greatest intimacy and 
harmony. The knot of difficulty that the problem of the soul 
presents is the coexistence in the thinking man of sentience and 
materiality. The monistic theory simply takes the two attributes 
whose coexistence in the whole body is so difficult to understand, 
and roundly asserts that they coexist in every fibre, bone, molecule 
and cell, and then calmly assumes that the enigma is made clear. 
But it seems to me that this is not an explanation of the difficulty, 
but only a restatement of it in other terms. Whatever real diffi- 
culty there is in the copartnership and interaction of the psychical 
and the physical series is not lessened, but rather increased, when 
the body is presented as a whole colony of double-sided units, in 
each of which the same inconsistent attributes coexist and codper- 
ate. It may be a hard task for the mind to imagine two such dis- 
tinct agents as matter and mind codperating, mutually impressing 
one another, or independently moving upon parallel lines simul- 
taneously. But it is certainly quite as hard to conceive a motion 
as identical with a feeling, or a thought as simply the other side of 
a chemical change. 

Now if the nervous change and the mental change be but differ- 
ent aspects of one and the same thing, then the correlation of the 
two should be most exact; the two processes should move forward, 
step by step, and the laws exhibited by the two series should be 
substantially the same. Fechner, Lewes, and Carus assure us 
that they are but the concave and the convex aspects of one 
and the same curve. Then, as the laws and formula of change 
of the two sides are substantially the same, so should the laws 
of the physical and the psychical world be substantially the same. 
Such is the demand of the theory, and Mr. Romanes accordingly 
lays down the postulate, which Dr. Carus quotes with approba- 
tion, that “there is a constant ratio between the amount of agita- 


tion produced in a sensory nerve and the intensity of the cor- 
responding sensation.” 
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But, as we have already seen in treating the transformation 
theory, experience finds that there are between the incident force 
and the corresponding sensation numerous discrepancies. The 
increase of the stimulus, its repetition, or the contrasting of diverse 
stimuli occasions a notable disproportion between the two. Ex- 
perience does not show that the laws of consciousness and the laws 
of matter are either the same or possess the similarity to be ex- 
pected in two things which are but two aspects of one and the 
same thing. The laws of the objective side relate to form, exten- 
sion, motion in space and quantity of substance. The laws of 
what is called the subjective side of the same processes relate to 
none of these things, but to unextended qualities; intensity or 
weakness ; clearness or obscurity ; slowness or quickness ; logical 
coherence or incoherence, and the various proportions in them of 
the feeling, knowing and willing elements. In the material world, 
changes occur along the line of least resistance, according to laws 
of quantitative preponderance of energy. In the mental world, 
we have instead of this, laws of selection and discrimination ac- 
cording to pleasure and pain, conformity to ideals, adherence to 
purpose, intelligent choice and rational harmony ; the direction 
of preponderant physical pressure is overruled by intelligent reso- 
lution, and made to fall in and follow in the train of previously 
adopted and prescient plans. 

In the material world a motion or energy, once started, pro- 
ceeds on to infinity in uninterrupted sequence, the law of the con- 
servation of energy everywhere holding true. The mental world, 
on the contrary, is a fragmentary circuit, accompanying it only 
part way, continually rising afresh out of unconsciousness and 
returning into unconsciousness. Material energies pass one into 
the other, preserving in the new form the energy which ceases in 
the old. But mental existence, as Héffding points out, has, for 
its fundamental form, memory and synthesis ; and synthesis (that 
combination of elements into unity which lies at the threshold of 
consciousness) presupposes individuality. The material world, 
however, as Hoffding says, “shows us no real individualities. 
These are first known at the psychological standpoint, from which 
inner centres of memory, action and endurance are discovered.” 

Especially noticeable is the inapplicability to thought and sensa- 
tion of some of the most fundamental and general of all physical 
laws. Two similar and equal forces, acting on the same line, 
double the energy of motion; two different forces acting upon 
one point, or two different motions incident upon one body, have, 
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as a resultant, a mean intermediate between the two. As far as 
these motions are contrasted they tend to neutralize one another. 
If the monistic theory be true, feelings and thoughts ought to be 
found obeying the same laws. The monists assume that they do. 
They tell us how elements of feeling or faint psychic shocks add 
themselves together to produce sensation ; how sensations blend 
and mix and are concentrated at length into consciousness; and 
how the various kinds of consciousness are produced by the com- 
pounding of the primordial elements of feeling with themselves, 
and the recompounding of the compounds with one another in 
higher and higher complexities and concentrations (Spencer's 
Principles of Psychology, § 60). 

When, however, we seek to verify this supposed blending and 
addition of the elements of feeling into higher compounds, we do 
not find the facts desired. The so-called elements of feeling are 
unobservable by either introspection or outward observation. They 
are pure suppositions. The physiological facts supposed to prove 
them are reduced, on careful examination, to simply this: that 
small or obscure uerve vibrations or impressions on the organs of 
sense, so weak or brief that they fail, as a distinct impression, to 
reach consciousness, may blend and thus give rise to sensations 
which no one of the nerve vibrations alone would produce. The 
integration is one, not of feelings or elements of feelings, but of 
the nerve vibrations, outside of, and anterior to, the crossing of 
the threshold of consciousness. Sensations that are once felt as 
distinct remain distinct, and when recalled they reappear as dis- 
tinct, without any blending into a sum or a mean resultant. The 
sensations of a bass and a tenor sound do not melt into an inter- 
mediate note, but rather emphasize and intensify one another. The 
recollections of a green and of a red color do not fuse into a single 
neutral tint, nor do the remembrances of a pleasure and a pain 
coalesce into the equilibrium of an indifferent feeling; but they 
always remain distinct, emphasizing one another. All our mental 
life depends on this retention of variations and contrasts, in their 
original difference, yet united in thought, through the unity of the 
subject to which they belong. Otherwise that comparison of the 
dissimilar, on which all judgment, reasoning, deduction, induction, 
classification, and even clear and intelligent perception depend, 
would be impossible. We thus see how all the higher activities 
of the mind are conditioned upon the reversal in consciousness of 
the laws that govern the composition of the physical forces. Is 
it to be believed, then, that the two are but opposite faces of one 
and the same process ? 
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Again, on the monistic theory, there should be a constant and 
exact ratio between the size and elaboration of the brain and the 
manifestation of mental power. A general correspondence is ad- 
mitted by all. Nevertheless, one of the striking results of modern 
psychological research is, that the correlation is not at all what it 
ought to be, according to the monistic theory. In the first weeks 
of infancy, e. g., we find the young babe possessing a wonderfully 
elaborate nervous mechanism, far surpassing in its grade of evo- 
lution the nervous system of the most intelligent adult animals. 
Yet in respect to the number and quality of its perceptions and 
volitions, the young babe is far behind the dog or the horse. 
During the first months of infancy, the intelligence of the child 
unfolds more and more rapidly. The brain also continues to 
develop in substance and structure, but each month more and 
more slowly. The mental development is enormously greater than 
the increase in the quantity and arrangement of the brain cells. 
At length, somewhere between twenty and thirty years, the physi- 
cal development of the brain structure, as far as careful observa- 
tion can detect it, ceases. The mind does not cease to develop, 
but having at length caught up with that cerebral development, 
behind which it had lagged so long, it now shoots ahead. It is 
precisely this period of middle life, when the nervous matter 
undergoes scarcely any development, and the weight of the brain 
actually decreases, that witnesses the greatest intellectual progress 
in the mind. ‘ Nothing that microscope or electrometer can detect 
distinguishes the brain of the man of twenty-five from that of the 
man of fifty” (Ladd). Yet how much more mature and wide- 
reaching does the judgment of a diligent thinker become in this 
period, how much broader his grasp, and more profound his insight. 
Even to extreme old age, the mind often continues to broaden and 
ripen, or at least holds its own, in spite of the marked decay of 
the physical powers. 

A table made by Dr. Boyd, from 1,607 post-mortem examina- 
tions, shows that the human brain reaches its maximum of weight, 
in proportion to the rest of the body, between the ages of seven 
and fourteen; it then begins to decrease through life. While in- 
telligence is rapidly increasing from twenty to sixty, the brain is 
actually diminishing, both relatively and absolutely. The time 
when a man knows most is from seventy to eighty, but the brain 
is then much lighter and smaller than when he was a boy between 
seven and fourteen. The tables of Paul Broca, and Dr. Glenden- 
ning show similar results, the weight of the brain falling off five 
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ounces in the forty years between twenty and sixty. Now these 
noticeable inequalities between the rate and periods of develop- 
ment of the brain, on the one side, and the reason on the other, 
are quite inconsistent with the theory which looks upon brain 
changes and mental states as simply different aspects of one and 
the same process. 

Such are some of the striking differences in the laws of the 
physical side of those double-units, and the laws of their mental 
side. That which constitutes the essence of mind, —its capacity 
to judge and discriminate ; to adjust itself to an unforeseen con- 
tingency; to learn by experience; to associate conceptions on 
rational grounds; to subordinate physical energies to moral con- 
siderations ; to adopt an intelligent plan and bend hostile cireum- 
stances, by force of wit and will, to its advance, — all these lie in 
a realm of law of which physical force knows nothing. Mr. 
Lewes himself admits (Physical Basis of Mind, p. 352) that we 
cannot translate all psychological phenomena into mechanical 
terms, — “* Nay, we cannot even translate them all into physiologi- 
cal terms, nor can the laws of mind be deduced from physiological 
processes.” 

However happy a thought, then, it may at first seem, to unite 
the peculiarities of materiality and of consciousness in the unity 
of the mind-stuff, we find them remaining as much contrasted and 
incomparable as ever, and in the changes of the one we fail to 
find the law of the changes of the other. The union, therefore, 
is only outward and artificial; the one series, while conditioned, 
indeed, by the other, to a very noticeable extent, is no self-evident 
consequent of the other. There is no evidence of identity or 
anything inconsistent with the separateness and actuality of the 
two factors, as equally real and distinct existences. 

Such are some of the obvious difficulties in the monistic theory. 
Let us now come to closer quarters with it. Is it, in fact, an 
explanation to say that the objective and the subjective effects are 
two sides of one and the same process? Professor Tyndall well 
asks, ‘‘ Why should the phenomenon have two sides?” This is 
“the real core of the difficulty.” On the one hand, if carbonic 
acid and water and ammonia do not think and feel when in the 
chemist’s retorts, why do they when united in the cells of the 
brain? Or if the atoms are conscious, wherever they are, why 
do they manifest their mental properties in man and not equally 
in earth or water ; in the brain and not in the hair or the finger- 
nails ? 
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In answer, the monists refer us to the effect of organization. 
All material atoms and physical motions, they tell us, have a cer- 
tain measure of sentiency. When the atoms are combined into 
a crude organism like a polyp or jellyfish, the elements of sen- 
tiency which accompany them are so combined as to form a low 
grade of feeling. When the atoms combine in a human brain, 
the corresponding mind-sides combine and concentrate into a 
consciousness. But why and how can organization effect this 
wonderful change? Are the atoms in the beginning conscious, 
and do they simply need liberation through some more propitious 
arrangement? If so, then each atom is a little soul, and Science 
must fundamentally alter its laws of nature. Attraction would 
really be, as poets have fancied, the loves of molecules, and repul- 
sion their hate; chemic unions would be conscious choices, and 
physics must be written over in the terms of psychology. But no 
monist, to my knowledge, admits this. The tendency of the 
monists is precisely in the other direction. Dr. Maudsley ridi- 
cules, as outgrown, the idea that the relations of bodies are influ- 
enced by sympathies and antipathies, or that positive and negative 
electricities consciously attract or repel, or that one acid chooses 
the corresponding base. 

But if the atoms are not originally and individually conscious, 
then their mental side must be potential and embryonic merely. 
They have the raw material of mind, but it is not yet wrought up 
to a fineness allowing it to exhibit its characteristic traits. This is 
the view that the monists generally adopt. ‘ We arrive at the 
conclusion,” says Dr. Carus, that “the not-feeling elements of 
feeling develop into feeling and the not-rational monad develops 
into rational man” (The Soul of Man, p. 15). Similarly Pro- 
fessor Clifford presents the mind-stuff in the inorganic atom as 
a simple sensitive element or possibility, of the lowest grade, 
measurably inferior even to such dull sentience as is exhibited by 
a jellyfish. 

Now we come to the problem which the older materialism never 
could solve. I fail to see how the new monism solves it any better. 
How can the mere aggregation and connection of atoms change, in 
a flash, these stupid rudiments of sentiency in each atom into full- 
blown consciousness? A drop of water enters a brain-cell from 
the blood of a learned professor and becomes a part of its proto- 
plasmic structure. The moment before, it had only the dullest 
possibility of feeling. Now, presto! it engages with its neighbors 
in solving a profound mathematical or philosophic problem. That 
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the mere aggregation and rearrangement of mind-stuff particles 
which a little while before possessed only the rudiment of sensa- 
tion can produce such a transformation, seems to me as incredible 
as that, by crowding together a colony of plant-lice into a skull, 
we can obtain from them at once-the wisdom of a Newton. 

Dr. Carus is mildly sarcastic about those psychologists who talk 
as if there were a psychic fluid floating about somewhere. But 
he and his fellow monists treat the mind as if it were a material 
fluid, and as if the same composition and aggregation of forces 
that occur in the physical realm occurred also in the realm of 
thought and feeling. They talk of not-feeling elements combining 
into feeling ; and of feeling concentrating into consciousness. The 
theory, indeed, rests upon, and cannot get along without, some such 
assumption that rudimentary sentiences are added together and 
blended into totals of complete consciousness, just as the many 
small motions or electricities of a number of material bodies are 
mixed or accumulated into a single larger and different force. 

But, as we have seen, no such mixing of true feelings into com- 
posite feelings takes place. The peculiarity of sensations and 
thoughts is that, when combined, they retain their distinctness and 
do not fuse together, either into an average or into the sum of 
their components. On the monistic theory itself, we must remem- 
ber, mentality is not a separable ingredient, like the juice in a mass 
of grapes which is forced out in the vat, and from which a great 
quantity of liquid, with a high degree of force, is produced by the 
mutual pressure of the grape-juice thus collected. Mentality, on 
the monistic theory, is an inseparable aspect or quality of each re- 
spective atom, — the subjective side of each double-unit. It can 
no more be drawn out and away from its respective unit and con- 
densed into some more intense extract, than the consciousness of 
a dozen men can be drawn away from them when they are assem- 
bled together, and condensed into something else. The assem- 
blage and interaction of a multitude of physiological units may, 
of course, so stimulate each unit as to lead each to manifest more 
fully its own mind side; so the assemblage of a swarm of locusts 
brings out more fully the locust intelligence and character. But 
if the mind in each is only rudimentary, the mind in the whole 
must be of substantially the same grade. Dr. Carus tells us that, 
psychologically, our mind is an empire of innumerable psychic 
existences, framed by the memories of organized substance. But 
how do these atomic psychic individuals communicate, so as to add 
their respective knowledges and feelings one to another? In hu- 
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man empires, speech, newspaper, railroad and telegraph put mind 
en rapport with mind. But how shall these speechless atoms, with- 
out newspapers, railroads or telegraphs, blend sensation with sen- 
sation or add thought to thought? The anatomists tell us of the 
connecting fibres and commissural bands that connect the more 
distant parts of the brain together. But the greater, the insuper- 
able difficulty lies in the hiatus that still remains between the 
most neighborly atoms. They can exert on one another their 
respective mechanical pressures, but how shall one more sentient 
atom extend its sensibility to the neighbor that has only a rudi- 
ment of feeling? How shall two atoms, that have evolved to the 
lower grades of sensation, concentrate that, in some magic molec- 
ular retort, into a true self-consciousness. This mode of evolving 
consciousness is quite as open to the charge of “ bringing it out 
of fairyland” as the spiritualist theory. Certainly, to think that 
by merely assembling together the rudimentary sentiences of the 
brain atoms and putting them in communication in the skull, we 
get as a result the intelligence of a Shakespeare, is as irrational as 
to suppose that the squeezing together in a bowl, of several thou- 
sand members of a coral-polyp colony, would produce “ Hamlet.” 

The consciousness exhibited by mind is not only infinitely higher 
in order and quality than any of the rudimentary mind-sides of 
the mind-stuff ; it has also two marked peculiarities which are not 
only inexplicable by the monistice theory, but are directly contrary 
to it. According to this theory, we have in the brain an assem- 
blage of a multitude of double units, each with its respective mind- 
side. The mind, as Taine has described it without hesitation, in 
his work on “ Intelligence” (one of the earliest, and still, perhaps, 
the most elaborate of all monistic theories of the mind), is “a con- 
tinuous flux, an aggregate of sensations and impulses, which, 
looked at in another aspect, are but a flux or aggregate of nervous 
vibrations, — this is the mind. This pyrotechnic show, prodi- 
giously multiform and complex, is built and forever being rebuilt 
by a million of sky-rockets. ... There is nothing real in the Ego 
save the thread of its events.” 

This statement is in strict accord with the monistic theory. 
But our consciousness is not of this kind ; it is not a consciousness 
of prodigiously numerous selves, but of a unity, — a single self. 
This conscious self is indivisible. It cannot conceive of itself as 
separable into parts or smaller selves. It is not divisible even 
where, if anywhere, it would seem likely to be, — in the case of 
parentage. Traits and tendencies may be transmitted. But con- 
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sciousness never is. We speak, indeed, of various faculties of the 
mind. These are not, however, separable parts of the self, but 
the one self, acting in various ways, thinking, feeling, willing, 
or remembering. 


This unity of the self is a necessary condition of intelligence, 
even of consciousness itself. As Kant showed a century ago, 
** Without the undecomposable unity of consciousness, nothing 
can be thought or known, because they could not be connected in 
a consciousness.” The process of comprehending is, as its deriva- 
tion indicates, always a synthesis, a grasping of two or more things 
together. By comparison and classification and mental relating, 
the many qualities of the object are united in a single perception 
or judgment. Now for the simplest act of comprehension, absolute 
unity of consciousness in the knowing subject is necessary. For 
two colors like red and green to be compared, and judged to be 
different, they must come before some single consciousness, by 
which the diverse phenomena shall be simultaneously observed and 
judged. If there be two observers, one of whom is color-blind in 
such a way that he can see no red, but only green, and the other 
can see no green, but only red, it would be impossible for these two 
observers, by any mediate transference of their impressions one 
to another, to arrive at any knowledge of the difference of the 
two colors. Any two sensations, in order to be compared and 
comprehended, must enter into and be judged by one conscious- 
ness. If the mind were but an aggregate of parts, it could not do 
its work. 

Here, then, is the Gordian knot for the monist to untie, if he 
ean. Here is an objection, weightier than all its predecessors. 
If the mind, as the monists tell us, is merely an aggregation of 
the numerous mind-sides of this multitude of double-units, how 
can we get out of this host of separate atomic individuals such a 
self-conscious unity as that of our consciousness ? 

There are just four possible cases here. Let us see if either 
of them supplies a satisfactory explanation of the unity of con- 
sciousness. 

I. May we suppose that each one of the double-units of the 
brain has a separate consciousness, and when thinking takes place, 
entertains the whole of a feeling or thought? This, I suppose, 
is what not a few would say. Professor Maudsley, for example, 
distributes consciousness amongst the six hundred millions of nerve 
cells which form the cortical layer of the brain, and each particu- 
lar cell, according to him, is the centre of its own particular idea. 
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But, as Du Bois Reymond asks, if each atom thinks and feels, 
what are the organs of the senses and the brain for? If we con- 
fine this full consciousness simply to the atoms of the cortex or 
some central region, still, as these are thousands, or probably mil- 
lions in number, as Maudsley estimates, there would be in this 
case a multitude of minds, a multitude of distinct selves, in each 
person. There would be as many separate thinking individuali- 
ties and as many distinct feeling consciousnesses at each instant, 
in the brain, as there are atoms, and in place of the present unity 
of consciousness and action there would be an endless anarchy and 
confusion of thought. However close might be the outward ag- 
gregation, the consciousness of each double-unit must still remain 
as distinct as that of the individuals in a crowd. This theory can 
never explain that single consciousness in itself and to itself, 
which is the fundamental characteristic of the mind. We cannot, 
then, suppose a multitude of selves, or thinkers, in the brain, each 
double-unit thinking the whole of a thought, or feeling the whole 
of a sensation. 

II. Shall we suppose, then, that each double-unit has only a 
fraction of a thought or a part of a feeling? But such lan- 
guage is applicable only to material and divisible things, — not to 
consciousness, which is essentially indivisible. 

It is, however, somewhat in this way, that most of the monists 
would undoubtedly explain the origin of consciousness. Their 
statement would be something like this: To give rise to conscious- 
ness there must be not merely the aggregation and organization of 
the mind-stuff particles, but also their associated action. In the 
brain, as out of it, a single mind-stuff atom, at rest, would have 
only the rudiment of sensation, or the elements of feeling, as Dr. 
Carus says. Full consciousness arises only when the current 
flows from one cell or nerve-centre to another. Just as the carbon 
filament glows under the electric current, so does the gray matter 
of the brain wake from its latent state to full consciousness when- 
ever the nerve-current runs through it. The thought or feeling 
experienced belongs not to the nerve-cells separately, but to their 
joint action, of which it is the subjective side. 

Now, if the brain or nerves were one continuous substance, this 
explanation might do. But science estimates the brain-cells by 
the million. It puts gaps, relatively immense, between the atoms 
of the densest substances. We are dealing not with one continu- 
ous substance, but with an organ composed on its physical side of 
thousands of parts, and each part again composed of thousands of 
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separate atoms. According to the monists, consciousness is simply 
the mind-side of this host of double-units. But if, when the cur- 
rent passes, all the mind-stuff particles awake to consciousness 
and each thinks the whole of the thought, we have again the same 
difficulty we have just found insuperable, — the impossibility of 
this host of separate consciousnesses blending into that unity of 
the single self, which is characteristic of the mind. 

On the contrary, if, when the nerve-vibration passes along, each 
double-unit remains for itself unconscious (only rudimentally 
sentient), and does not think any complete thought, it is mani- 
festly impossible that any consciousness should be reached, or any 
complete thought conceived. No passing along of a vibration or 
interaction of any kind among unconscious atoms can produce 
consciousness. It has been well compared to setting twelve men in 
a row and whispering to each of them a word ; then bidding each 
of them think of his word to himself, and expecting in this way 
to get a knowledge in each or any of them of the whole sentence. 
But even this does not represent the whole difficulty of the pro- 
ceeding. The mind-sides of the atoms are only dimly sentient. 
Let us then get a group of snails together; put in the mouth of 
one a bit of apple ; let the next snail smell it; the third, touch it ; 
the fourth see the red rind; and then conclude that this group of 
snails have the full concept of the apple. The combination of 
the elements of feeling in a group of atoms into a complete 
thought, by virtue of simply assembling themselves together, is 
equally sensible. The fact is that feelings and thoughts belong 
only to the individual subject that experiences them, and cannot 
be agglomerated into a higher compound mind. If a company of 
separate, conscious atoms cannot be conceived as able to have that 
unity of consciousness by which they can feel themselves as one 
being, still less can an aggregate of unconscious particles. For 
such interior self-knowledge and felt oneness of being, beneath all 
our varied sensations, binding them together as all known by, and 
belonging to, one and the same being, there must be a real con- 
tinuous unitary subject; and human reason can never find any 
reasonable explanation of the mind in any theory which explains 
the origin of our conscious single selfhood through the mere inter- 
action of a multitude of discrete, separate particles, external to 
one another, such as these double-units of the monists, are, on the 
objective side, with their material atomic form and separateness. 

III. It is impossible, then, to get unity of consciousness out of 
a multiplicity of parts. To escape this difficulty there is only one 
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refuge, to limit consciousness and thought to a single central par- 
ticle, so small as to be indivisible. It may be supposed that only 
one of the mind-stuff units becomes conscious. The others only 
pass along the message to it, and pass back again the various 
motor impulses or orders of this atomic monarch. 

Not a few philosophers and anatomists of former times believed 
in and searched for some such indivisible atom or point without 
magnitude, as the material seat of the soul. Descartes, for ex- 
ample, placed it in the pineal gland ; others in the cerebellum, or 
the sensory centres. Leibnitz and Herbart are among the distin- 
guished names of the past that may be cited as holding to this 
view of a single indivisible arch-monad as the seat of conscious- 
ness; and not many years ago Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
in her work on the “ Physical Basis of Immortality,” presented 
this form of the monistic theory, with great learning and inge- 
nuity. Philosophically, it is more satisfactory than any other 
view ; and from the theological standpoint it has the advantage 
of supplying a surer basis for the persistence of the personal soul 
after death than any other form of the monistic theory. But 
when we bring it before the bar of scientific fact, it is no more 
sufficient than the others. 

In the first place, we must remember that science shows that 
the material constituents of the body, especially of the nerves and 
brain, are constantly passing in and out. Nine tenths of the body 
changes every six months. But our consciousness, our sense of self- 
identity remains the same. This one royal atom, the king of the 
brain, which is the seat of our consciousness, must then be a perma- 
nent denizen and ruler of the brain. In these late years, the ana- 
tomical examinations of the brain, tracing the connection between 
various injuries to it and the corresponding mental states, and be- 
tween the most numerous cuttings and mutilations in its various 
parts, and the consequent effect upon the mental condition, have 
been very careful and thorough. If consciousness be a function of 
some one atom, and seated in some single point, it would long ago 
have been discovered. On the contrary, the result of the most care- 
ful recent experiments has been against any such precise and defi- 
nite localization of consciousness as this theory requires. The most 
recent and thorough investigations into the seat of consciousness 
unite to show that it is not limited to any one point or circumscribed 
region, even, but rather that all parts of the gray matter of the 
brain are indifferently and interchangeably the instrument of con- 
sciousness. “Each mental state,” says George H. Lewes in his 
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“ Physical Basis of Mind,” “is a state of the whole Sensorium. 
One stroke sets the whole vibrating.” Lewes even goes so far as 
to say (and in this he is backed by many of the more progressive 
psychologists), “* The Sensorium is the whole living organism. The 
brain is only one organ in a complex of organs whose united activ- 
ities are necessary for the phenomena called thinking.” Brown- 
Sequard similarly says: ‘* All parts of the brain act as one. 
When portions of the brain are lost or removed, it only reduces 
the general strength of mind.” 

Professor William James, in discussing this very question, 
states it as a well-known psychological fact that “there is no cell 
or group of cells in the brain of such anatomical or functional 
preéminence as to appear to be the keystone or centre of gravity 
of the whole system.” Anatomy and microscopic science, then, 
do not lend any countenance to this theory of the location of con- 
sciousness in any one fixed atom of the brain. 

IV. But, it may be said, “* Why need we suppose the one con- 
scious atom a fixed one? If we suppose, instead, that the one 
atom that is conscious is now this, now that, it will not be strange 
that the cuttings and slashings of the anatomists have not located 
it.” In reply, I urge, first, that the researches of the physiologists 
tend to make them believe in the supreme importance and even 
necessity of multiplicity and complexity in the organ of the mind. 
Professor Ladd says (p. 685): “ The study of physiological psy- 
chology compels us to affirm that such a unity in variety as is 
the human mind cannot be conceived of in dependence upon the 
movements in space of a single perfectly rigid and unchanging 
atom.” To this the monists themselves bear testimony. M. 
Taine, for example, in his work on “ Intelligence” (p. 176 of the 
English translation), says: “The more elements the brain has 
capable of setting one another in motion, the more delicate an 
instrument of repetition it is. The brain, then, is a repeater of 
the sensitive centres, and it will the better fulfill this office, the 
more numerous the repeating elements of which it is itself com- 
posed.” 

Moreover, to suppose that consciousness thus shifts about from 
one atom to another, which successively become its seat, brings 
us into diametrical contradiction with one of the chief character- 
istics of the mind — its identity. However numerous are our sen- 
sations and the successive states of mind of which we are con- 
scious, we never refer these to successive selves; but the testimony 
of our consciousness is that all belong to one and the same self, 
which remains as they roll by, — one possessor, observer and 
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judge of them all, the same personal being, however varied the 
feelings and thoughts it experiences may be. 

This personal identity is the general declaration of conscious- 
ness. But it is something that the monistic theory, whether it 
locate consciousness in many atoms or in one, whether it regard 
the mind-sides as fully conscious or only rudimentarily conscious, 
can never explain. 

Instead, therefore, of obtaining a solution of our difficulties, 
we are conducted by our search to a further and most weighty 
objection to the monistic theory. Let us consider it a moment. 
For this personal identity possesses an importance in our mental 
life of the first moment. If consciousness be but the mind-side 
of the double-faced atoms, it must be fluctuating, as the stream 
of these atoms is. In seven years, as the men of science tell us, 
every part is renewed ; in a single month most of the softer parts 
of the body are exchanged. If consciousness, then, be but the 
mind-side of these shifting atoms, and there is no permanent 
spiritual being remaining through all these changes, how can 
these successive mind-sides have a common and abiding con- 
sciousness? Rising as they do, one after another, into the state 
where they glow for a moment with self-consciousness, as the 
drops of sea-spray are tossed aloft for a second into the white 
wave-caps, and then plunge down again into the general level 
of unconscious matter, possessed merely of the rudiment of sen- 
tiency, — how can they remember what their predecessors felt and 
thought, or hand down to their own successors the memory of 
their brief experience ? 

This is the difficulty which that essential quality of mind, 
memory, presents to the monistic theory. Dr. Carus tells us 
that memory is simply the result of organization, the preservation 
of form in living substance; and that it is this that lifts the un- 
conscious elements of feeling into feeling properly so called ; and 
in illustration of the preservation of brain impressions and their 
accompanying thoughts, he adduces the preservation by a scar of 
its form, through change after change of the constituent cells and 
atoms. But this is putting the cart before the horse. It is not 
memory that explains feeling, but feeling that explains memory. 
The analogy of the scar is only a partial and deceptive one. 
Grant that in a brain cell or nervous group, as in a scar, each 
new atom that comes in takes up the same position as the atom 
that departs, and thus preserves the cerebral structure just as 
before. This might, to be sure, explain the external identity ; 
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but it avails nothing to explain the inward identity, a man’s con- 
sciousness to himself, namely, that he who did a certain act yes- 
terday and he who remembers! it to-day are one and the same 
self. Though by such physical renewal certain records of past 
feeling may be kept, or the material conditions for their renewal 
be preserved, there is still needed an intelligent agent to read off 
these records. There is needed still a continuing spiritual unity 
to bind together into a felt oneness this succession of separate 
conscious states. What possible explanation can monism sup- 
ply? The best answer that Professor Clifford can give is to say 
that at the instant a given feeling does not exist as my feeling, 
but in and for itself. ‘ By subsequent reflection we have a faint 
reproduction of the feeling, and connected with it a whole set of 
connections with the general stream of consciousness, and then 
remember it as my feeling.”’ Our feelings would thus be distinct 
states, following one another in a stream, and the reference of 
them to a single subject, the Self, is a mistaken inference. 

But if there is no such single subject, why should we invest the 
general stream of consciousness with such a personality? How 
can I remember anything as my feeling in the absence of such a 
persistent ground of relation? Our states of consciousness change. 
But the very knowledge of this change — that a quarter of an 
hour ago, for instance, I felt hot and now I feel cold — implies 
an unchanged permanent element, an abiding self, which notes 
the change and is its subject. Otherwise it would be no change 
of state, but the annihilation of one mind and the substitution of 
another. On the monistic theory no one knows that he, i. e., his 
conscious self, has had any past life. His present self was really 
born this morning when he awoke from sleep. 

This is the logical conclusion of the double unit theory. M. 
Taine has not hesitated to follow out his premises to this conclu- 
sion. He unequivocally declares that “‘ when the series of our 
mental state ceases to exist, nothing remains of the mind or Ego.” 
After profound slumber, then, the awakening to consciousness 
would actually be a new mental birth or creation, as much as a 
new rainbow in the sky. ‘“ What makes us imagine,” says Taine, 
“that it is one and the same soul that still endures through the 
variations or interruptions of our mental states is the constant 
repetition of a similar mental quality or qualities, owing to the 
constant renewal of the same physical conditions.” Such an as- 
sertion flatly contradicts the clearest testimony of consciousness 
that knows itself as a permanent unity. 
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But may not this testimony of consciousness be an illusion, the 
monist will urge. On the contrary, the more we examine our 
mental operations the more do we find it a necessary implication 
of them all. In the first place it is implied by memory. With- 
out it, memory would be impossible. For a man can remember 
only of himself, of what he himself has done and been. Were 
not the self which remembered the same self whose previous 
states were remembered, recollection would be impossible. To 
remember directly and actually what another has experienced and 
told no one, would be to remember that one were not himself but 
somebody else ; this would be to affirm and deny his identity, 
— a plain absurdity. 

As personal identity and persistence are implied by memory, 
so is it by our perceptions, our judgments, our inferences and 
our reasoning; for in them all, one object or term must be held 
in memory, while that with which it is compared is observed. 
All our scientific knowledge, for example, is a knowledge gained 
by comparison of relations and generalization of those relations. 
In the whole process, one sensation, one perception, must be held 
clearly in mind while we put side by side that which is more or 
less similar, and so form the general ideas of species and genera, 
and the traits or laws common to them. Unless the same con- 
scious self grasps both the past and the present sensation at 
once, no comparison can be made. If the mind-side of some 
last year’s atom felt the one, and the mind-side of to-day’s atom 
feels the other, no judgment is possible. Our personal identity, 
then, is a necessary condition of our mental life, and in the im- 
possibility of reconciling this with any such monistic theory as 
its leading expositors give us, we have a still further and more 
serious objection to the hypothesis. 

The more one studies the monistic theory and the expositions 
made of it by its advocates, the more plainly do we see that it is 
a theory standing in unstable equilibrium. As the old proverb 
says, it finds itself between the devil and the deep sea. As long 
as the scales are held exactly even, the problem of the coexist- 
ence of the mental and the material is simply shoved further 
back and made a universal mystery, and its insolubility seems to 
be tacitly admitted. As soon as it essays to explain things more 
clearly, it slips off either into monistic idealism or a more or less 
blank materialism. Besides the rocks we have already men- 
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efficacy? Do the mind-sides influence positively and actively the 
matter-sides of the double-units? Do they communicate with one 
another, and originate or cause motions and chemic changes? 
If so, monism is just as dangerous to the invariability of me- 
chanic laws and physical sequences as the transformation theory 
or the traditional soul-view which it would supersede. The mon- 
ists, therefore, deny causal efficiency to thought and feeling. 
Consciousness, says Dr. Carus, “is destitute of motor power,” 
and he quotes with approval the words of Du Bois Reymond : 
“To Monism the world is a mechanism.” ‘ The brain mole- 
cules can move only in the determined way ; and if one of them 
should wander from its place or path without an adequate me- 
chanical cause, it would be as great a wonder as if Jupiter should 
break out from its orbit and throw the planetary system into con- 
fusion.” 

But when all causal efficiency is denied to thought and feeling, 
monism drops down into a helpless automatism. Consciousness 
is a mere shadow or echo, a passive satellite. The very objection 
on account of which the parallel theory was rejected, that it 
makes consciousness a superfluity, and puts all causal power not 
in the inner realm, in which it was experienced, but in the outer 
realm where it was only mediately inferred and imaginatively 
projected, is brought straight back to the monistic door. Dr. 
Carus, while admitting that consciousness is but a passive accom- 
paniment of the material change, still tries to escape the necessary 
conclusion that it is redundant. He compares it to a light, and 
tries to show how useful, therefore, its illumination may be. 
“ Consciousness,” he says, ** affords in novel and difficult situations 
the possibility of cireumspection. The light in a machine-room 
will enable the attendant engineer properly to regulate the mo- 
tions of the engine; but the rays of the lantern have no locomo- 
tive power. . . . The consciousness of mental states is an indis- 
pensable condition of the proper direction of will; but it does 
not possess motor power” (p. 84). 

Such an illustration is a veritable boomerang to the view it is 
meant to support. According to this, the light of consciousness 
enables the will to be properly directed, and otherwise than it 
might be if there were no consciousness. But who or what, in 
accordance with the monistic view, is the engineer? Who regu- 
lates the motions of the cerebral engine? Consciousness cannot 
do it, for this, according to Dr. Carus, is not a cause of a man’s 
will, or any motion of a muscle, but only an indicator of a cer- 
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tain condition of our nerve activity. The nerve-activity cannot 
do it, for its changes and effects are mechanically determined by 
preceding maierial conditions and invariable physical laws. If 
the will be improperly directed, and the motions of the.cerebral 
engine be all awry, the nerve-vibration cannot see it or alter its 
incident force. The nervous mechanism has no option. Who 
and what, then, is this engineer? Monism has none, and what- 
ever illumination consciousness may supply cannot swerve the 
direction of the muscular contractions or the path of the nerve 
circuits a hair’s breadth. Either the monist must grant to the 
mind sufficient causal efficiency to regulate the motions of its 
engine, or he must admit the superfluity of consciousness, and 
that in his system, man is only an automaton. 

Dr. Carus objects to having monism characterized as “a psy- 
chology without a soul.” He clings not only to the word soul, 
but also to the similar terms spiritual, volitional and discrimina- 
tive. But he uses them in such opposite senses from the custom- 
ary ones that they are no longer consistent with honesty. If it 
be true that there is nothing in what men have thought the soul 
than “the form of feeling substance,” it is time the word be 
dropped altogether, for it can only mislead the reader. At the 
outset of their expositions, the monists assure us that for the first 
time in the history of philosophy the scales are to be kept even, 
and that both the mental and the material are equally real and 
to be respected. But as soon as they get well into their exposi- 
tion, all the causative energy is assigned to the material side, and 
the psychic side is practically ignored or reduced to a shadow of 
its active mate. Thus to contradict our intuitions of volitional 
efficiency and conscious power, to ignore the most certain and 
direct elements of our knowledge, and to look upon those elements 
which are only hypothetically and inferentially known as the 
real energies, causes and directors of our mental life, is as illogical 
as it is mischievous. 

In considering this problem we ought constantly to bear in 
mind these elementary truths of philosophy: that all our ideas of 
matter are inferential ; that our knowledge of atoms is thoroughly 
hypothetic; and that likewise our knowledge of nerves, cells, 
physical motions and chemic energies is all ideal and subjective, 
coming indirectly to us through the avenues of perception, judg- 
ment and consciousness, and it is not competent, therefore, to 
discredit those faculties on whose authority they must themselves 
lean. 
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We know, indeed, how strong the tendency of the philosophic 
spirit is to bring together all phenomena in asingle centre and 
relate them to one supreme reality. But the true unity should 
not be one that erases fundamental differences. It is not an 
identity of contrasting phenomena such as the monist proposes, 
but an identity of source, the one creative Reality beneath all 
phenomena. This one Reality undoubtedly underlies and embraces 
both body and mind. But this does not mean or require that 
the motion in the brain and the thought in the mind be one and 
the same process. Forceful as is the mental instinct pointing 
toward unity, why should the human organism be thought more 
strictly homogeneous than a piece of glass? If the scientists 
affirm in this the existence, beside and among the material atoms, 
of a luminiferous ether of very different qualities, continuous, 
imponderable and frictionless, why is it not allowable to sup- 
pose in man, beside and among the material atoms of the brain, a 
cogitiferous ether, a thought-bearing, spiritual substance as the 
necessary substratum of consciousness? The savants infer such a 
luminiferous ether because the phenomena of light are so different 
from those of molecular motion, and occur as if there were such 
a substratum. Are not the phenomena of consciousness even 
more diverse, and do they not also occur as if there were such a 
spiritual substratum, a continuous, permanent, unitary soul-sub- 
stance, correlated and interacting with the physical organism, but 
distinct from and superior to it? The unity and identity of the 
mind, its initiative and directing power, its faculties of choice 
and intelligent adaptation to new circumstances, especially its 
power of repairing its bodily mechanism, when not too greatly 
injured, all are explained by this assumption, and by this alone, 
with any clearness. 

No doubt there are many difficulties that beset such a concep- 
tion of the soul. But the objections to the monistic theory are 
equally weighty, and if, speculatively, the tendency to submerge 
this dualism in a higher unity is at times overpowering, neverthe- 
less at the bar of science, of what we actually know, matter and 
mind must always stand not as two sides of one and the same 
process, but as two separate kinds of existence. Even the mon- 
ists themselves admit this, when sober second thought resumes its 
sway. 

James T. Brxsy. 

Yonxers, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


La Fin du Paganisme ; Etude sur les derniéres Luttes Religieuses 
en Occident au Quatriéme Siécle. Par Gaston Borssier. 2 vols. 
Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 

A more agreeable or better informed guide through the earlier and 
the later scenes of the Roman Empire could hardly be found than M. 
Gaston Boissier ; and one who does not care to hold him too strictly to 
the point can ramble with him very charmingly through the pages of these 
two volumes. When he speaks of the “End of Paganism,” he has in 
view chiefly the intellectual and social changes introduced into the Pagan 
world by the fall of the Empire and the coming of Christianity, The 
fourth century saw the triumph of Christianity under Constantine, and 
the complete banishment of Pagan worship under Theodosius. What 
effect was this to have on the ancient civilization of which the old wor- 
ship was so vital a part? Was Christianity to have a civilization and 
literature of its own, or would it make terms with classic learning, and 
so save to the world all that Greece and Rome had bequeathed to it ? 
This is the exact question which our author sets himself to answer ; 
classic literature being quite as dear to his heart as Christianity itself, 
and the part it has contributed to the life of humanity seeming to him 
quite as important. ‘The world has known as yet,” he says, “ but one 
literature capable of satisfying all intellectual demands, — the literature of 
Greece.” . . . “ When we ask ourselves what are the essential elements 
of our civilization, we find two legacies from the past without which the 
present would be inexplicable: classic letters and Christianity.” This 
being his attitude, we are sure of abundant sympathy for the dying 
cause, and are made to share his gratification at seeing the old literature 
triumph in the victory of its mortal foe. Before Christianity was 
aware, it had cast its new thought in the old mould, and given Homer, 
Plato and Virgil almost equal place with its own Prophets. M. Bois- 
sier’s way of telling his story is to bring forward the prominent Pagan 
and Christian writers of the age, and make them interpret for us the 
course of events. It should be said that while he is so warm a lover of 
classic learning, he is by no means hostile or indifferent towards Chris- 
tianity ; on the contrary, he takes great pains to disclaim the condescend- 
ing attitude which he thinks characterizes most men of letters in these 
days. He cannot agree with them, that Christianity has done more harm 
to civilization than good to religion. 

The volumes open, as if to give a historical air to what is virtually a 
literary treatise, with brief sketches of the emperors Constantine and 
Julian, in which the two men are put before us, with no very masterly 
characterization, yet with description enough to show the author's estimate 
of them. Constantine, he considers, accepted Christianity, not of course 
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through any deep spiritual conviction, yet sincerely ; sincerely, that is, 
from the point of view of superstition. He really believed that the 
Christian God could be of service to him, and so admitted him to his 
Pantheon ; and he was not disappointed. To the end of his life he was 
fond of recurring to the blessings and victories which had come to him 
from this source, as contrasted with the disasters which had overwhelmed 
those who remained enemies of the church. ‘The same motive prompted 
him, according to our author, in issuing the Edict of Milan, that splendid 
proclamation of tolerance, published in the year 313, which granted “ to 
Christians and to all others the liberty of practicing the religion which 
they prefer.” A noble attitude, certainly, for Christianity to take at the 
very moment of becoming a public religion; yet it showed, not so much 
a high religious or philosophical ideal on Constantine's part, as that he 
hoped by this large generosity to secure the favor of all the gods 
equally. His purpose was, in the language of the Edict, “ that whatever 
celestial power there is may be propitious to us and to all who live under 
our government.” But the special motive which led to the proclamation 
is after all a matter of little account, as the Edict itself became a dead 
letter the moment the Christian church was in a position to assert its 
power. Before the time of Julian the Edict of Milan was forgotten. 

M. Boissier’s account of Julian is fairly sympathetic, though he 
makes the singular point that, so far from opposing Christianity through 
scholarly tastes alone, or as a freethinker, Julian was in reality some- 
what of a religious devotee, and did not find Christianity supernatural 
enough for him. While maintaining an attitude of lofty tolerance and 
protecting the “Galilezans” from all violence, he could not resist the 
temptation of making sarcastic citations from their sacred writings in 
which he had himself been so carefully instructed ; and he took pleasure 
in forbidding them to teach Homer and Hesiod, whom as Christians they 
could not believe, and advising them to keep to their own Matthew and 
Luke. In his religious ideas it is interesting to notice singular analogies 
with the metaphysics of the doctrine of the Trinity, showing that Pla- 
tonic influences were working in quite the same direction in Pagan as in 
Christian theology; though M. Boissier chooses, strangely enough, to 
regard these analogies as reminiscences of Julian’s Christian studies. But 
Julian made little impression either on Christianity or on Paganism. Not 
only was his career short, but he also took the ancient faith too seriously. 
In trying to bring out its deeper principles, while showing at the same 
time little interest in the Games which were so dear to the Roman heart, 
he lost for his new “Hellenism” the support of Paganism itself. All 
that he attempted, according to M. Boissier, Christianity was afterwards 
able to accomplish in another and better way. 

But whether under Pagan emperors or under Christian, the new faith 
could not disengage itself from the dominion of classic thought. Had 
Christianity fully understood the situation, and undertaken to make itself 
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wholly independent of the Paganism it was to supplant, it should have 
begun its work in the second and third centuries by establishing schools 
of its own where its youth might receive a purely Christian culture. But 
it did no such thing. On the contrary, it found an established system of 
private and public instruction, which could not easily be uprooted, and it 
was forced to see its children getting their education under Pagan in- 
structors, with Pagan text-books, and through the medium of Pagan 
‘poetry, oratory, rhetoric and mythology. Now and then a spasmodic 
effort was made to remedy the evil, as when Apollinaris the Elder con- 
verted the Old Testament into a series of epic poems, tragedies, comedies 
and odes, to take the place of Euripides, Menander and Pindar; or 
when Apollinaris the Younger issued the Gospels and Epistles in the form 
of Platonic dialogues ; or when St. Augustine analyzed the prophecy of 
Amos, and the Epistles of Paul, to show that their phrases and periods 
were absolutely classic in form and worthy of the best exemplars of 
classic rhetoric ; or when the poet Juvencus took in hand the Gospel of 
Matthew and turned it into Virgilian verse, using so far as possible the 
very language of the Aneid itself. For the most part, however, no re- 
sistance was made. Christianity had to steep itself in the spirit, and array 
itself in the garb, of its rival, or else appear to the lettered world as a 
provincial and illiterate faith. Even Tertullian, while showing great in- 
dignation that Christian children should have to listen to “ the scandalous 
history of Olympus,” and to witness Pagan rites in their schoolrooms in 
honor of Minerva, yet confesses that a classic training is essential, and 
has no advice to offer but that they should continue to attend Pagan 
schools. M. Boissier’s account of these schools, and of the entire sys- 
tem of Roman education, is full of interest; and‘as this is the field in 
which he is most at home, it forms the most valuable part of the work. 
When we read that in the time of Augustus, teachers sometimes received 
$16,000 a year, or that in the time of Theodosius the School of Con- 
stantinople had thirty-one professors, we see that education was well 
eared for in those days, and it is evident why Christianity stood little 
chance of setting up a system of its own. 

The effect of this enforced classic training upon the early Christian 
writers is very striking. Tertullian, for instance, that redoubtable de- 
fender of the church in the second century, wrote a certain treatise 
called “ De Pallio,” —so extraordinary in its style, so startling in its 
metaphors, so crowded with erudition, and so flaming in its rhetoric, as to 
have been the despair of all the commentators. M. Boissier, who takes 
the pains to describe it at great length, pronounces it an attempt on 
Tertullian’s part to prove to the world that in becoming a Christian he 
had not lost his literary spirit, but could be as splendid a rhetorician as 
ever. Christianity, he felt, was too much looked down upon by the let- 
tered classes, and nothing short of such a towr de force would be suffi- 
cient to reéstablish its prestige. Still more remarkable is the case of 
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Augustine, who, in his retreat from the world after his conversion, to 
prepare himself for baptism, instead of devoting himself to solitude and 
penitence, or even confining himself to the study of the Christian Serip- 
tures, called a little company of friends old and young around him, and 
discussed classic and sacred writers on equal terms. “In the morning, 
after prayers, Virgil was taken up and explained; Matthew and Plato 
were cited in conversation together; the Psalms of David were chanted 
with the woes of Pyramus and Thisbe ; St. Paul was searched for argu- 
ments for devoting one’s self to the study of philosophy.” St. Jerome 
struggled much more fiercely than St. Augustine against the Pagan devil 
that was in him, but to as little purpose. Carried in a dream before the 
heavenly Judge, and cruelly scourged by angels, he defended himself by 
claiming that he was a Christian. “No,” said the angels, “thou art a 
Ciceronian.” St. Jerome then pledged himself from that time to have 
nothing to do with profane literature. But his old love proved too much 
for him ; his writings were still filled with quotations from his favorite 
authors. Finally he gave up the struggle entirely, comforting himself 
with the pious resolve that “he would make of ancient Wisdom an 
Israelite.” St. Ambrose,‘on the contrary, made no struggle whatever, 
but held fast by his classic masters without demur, quoted Virgil and 
Pliny in his sermons quite as freely as the Bible, cited the old philoso- 
phers in his letters of consolation, and satisfied his conscience by claim- 
ing that the Greeks and Latins borrowed from Moses and Job. 

It was this mingling of things sacred and profane which gave to the 
Christian literature of the first four centuries whatever vogue it had in 
the cultivated world. As this service, according to M. Boissier, was ren- 
dered chiefly by the poets, he devotes a considerable part of his second 
volume to Latin Christian Poetry. Interesting though this sketch may 
be, however, to the historian of Christian literature, its bearing upon the 
topic of the book is too slight to detain us here, and we must refer the 
reader who would know something more about Commodianus, Juvencus, 
Paulinus, bishop of Nola, or Prudentius, to these pages. 

Paganism died with éclat and M. Boissier gives a picturesque account 
of its closing scenes, choosing as the decisive moment the removal of the 
altar of Victory from the Senate chamber by the emperor Gratian, in the 
year 382. Up to that time, though the emperors had long avowed them- 
selves Christian, Rome had remained largely Pagan, the temples were 
for the most part undisturbed, and the Senate offered a rallying point 
for Paganism which existed nowhere else in the Empire. Already the 
altar of Victory, before which each Pagan senator as he entered was ac- 
customed to offer incense, had been removed by Constantine; but it had 
been replaced by Julian and retained its old-time honors. Now again 
its destruction is decreed. Symmachus, the most eloquent orator of 
his time, utters the last plea for the ancient faith to which Rome owed all 
its grandeur and its prosperity ; asks at what altar henceforth they can 
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swear fidelity to the laws; declares that the Supreme Being is the same 
for all, but must be approached by many paths; and prays that all reli- 
gions may combine their forces in sustaining the imperial power. But 
all is vain. ‘The moment has arrived, and Paganism meets its final doom. 

By far the most interesting point which this sketch suggests is the 
entire unconsciousness on the part of Roman society of its approaching 
fate. Attention has more than once been called to the fact that in Paris, 
down to the very outbreak of the French Revolution, no one, whether of 
the populace or of the more thoughtful classes, seems to have had a sus- 
picion that any unusual events were about to occur. Even more striking 
is the case of Rome. The Empire is in its last throes; the Goths have 
already inundated Italy and just been driven back from the gates of 
Rome ; the army already has had to be recruited by enrolling the slaves ; 
the treasury is empty and the revenues have almost ceased ; yet to judge 
from the letters of Symmachus, here quoted, neither private citizens nor 
public officials who know most of the affairs of state cherish any serious 
anxieties. Men buy and sell, repair ancient monuments and erect mas- 
sive mansions; the schools are fuller, education is more widely spread, 
and science more honored, than at any hour before. “We live truly,” 
wrote Symmachus, “ in an age friendly to virtue, when men of talent have 
only themselves to blame, if they do not find employment altogether 
worthy of them.” Augustine also, viewing affairs from the Christian 
standpoint, far from echoing the sentiment of earlier generations, as 
shown in the Book of Revelation, has the same faith as the Pagans them- 
selves in the perennial vigor of Rome, and the power of the eternal city 
to bid defiance to its barbaric foes. Christian and Pagan poets alike 
sing of Rome as still wreathing its brows with the laurels of victory. 

Still more strange is the silence of the Pagan writers of this same 
period regarding the growing triumphs of Christianity. They seem to 
consider these unworthy of mention. Such a thing as anti-Christian 
literature is hardly to be found. Macrobius, a writer of the end of the 
fourth century or beginning of the fifth, describes an imaginary gathering 
of distinguished people at Rome, to celebrate the festival of Saturn. 
They are together for three days, discussing philosophy, literature, reli- 
gion, and all the questions which interested the cultivated society of the 
day. It is just at the time when the sacrifices of the gods are about being 
abolished, when the festivals of Saturn and of all the gods are immedi- 
ately to be prohibited, and the temples of the ancient deities to be for- 
ever closed. Yet throughout the entire conversation the name of Chris- 
tianity is not once mentioned. The same fact is true, if we are to trust 
M. Boissier, of all Pagan writers of the time, whether grammarians, ora- 
tors, poets or even historians. Events which seem to us now so ominous 
of change, and so decisive of the religion of the future, find no mention 
in these writings, and no place apparently in men’s thoughts. M. Bois- 
sier finds no explanation for this phenomenon, but to ascribe it to a con- 
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spiracy of silence, — a deliberate attempt on the part of the élite to de- 
grade the new religion by ignoring it. We must think, however, that 
his own pages suggest a simpler and more natural reason. Great his- 
toric events, even those as momentous as the triumph of Christianity, 
show their historic character only after they have occurred. To our 
thought the world at that hour was awaiting the final triumph of Chris- 
tianity ; to those then living it was simply a new and foreign religion 
fighting against the old. Constantine, it is true, had accepted Chris- 
tianity more than half a century before ; but Julian had gone back to the 
ancient faith, and Julian’s reign to men of mature age was a thing but of 
yesterday. Why might not the next occupant of the throne follow his 
example? Throughout the fourth century, Rome itself continued in 
great measure Pagan; the etiquette language and usages of the court re- 
tained their Pagan tone; the emperor allowed himself to be addressed 
as a god, and did not forbid lamps to be burned before his statues; the 
old faith had all the culture of the day and the prestige of the past on 
its side. Moreover, even supposing it to have been clear in the fourth 
eentury that Christianity had come to stay, what did that mean? Not 
necessarily a new religion superseding the old; but rather one additional 
worship to be added to the many which already existed; or rather one 
additional way of approaching the Supreme Being who was high above 
all local worships. That Pagan thinkers had already learned to regard 
their many gods only as representatives of one absolute Deity is well 
known. According to M. Boissier, a favorite term among the writers of 
the time to designate God was Divinitas. On the Arch of Constantine, 
erected by the Senate in honor of that great victory which Christian 
legend has associated with the vision of the cross, Constantine is said to 
have acted “ instinctu divinitatis,” — “ at the instigation of the Divinity.” 
The Edict of Milan, as we have seen, Constantine’s great proclamation 
of religious liberty, speaks of the “Celestial Power” or “ Divinity in 
celestial places.” A Pagan correspondent of St. Augustine, here quoted, 
claims that every intelligent man believes in “one Supreme God ;” he 
ends by invoking for the Christian bishop the care of “those subordinate 
deities by whose intervention we are enabled to approach the common 
Father of gods and men, whom all nations honor with rites at once dif- 
ferent and the same.” Such being the prevailing conceptions of the 
hour, it is hardly necessary to suppose a “conspiracy of silence” to ex- 
plain the indifference of Roman society towards Christianity on the very 
eve of its triumph. It is easy to be wise after the event; before the 
event, it would seem, the educated Roman saw nothing in Christianity to 
mark it as the coming religion ; or in the Goths or Huns to stamp them 
as the future masters of the Roman empire. 

We have said enough, we trust, to show what valuable material these 
volumes contain. One has often to sift many pages, it is true, and work 
through much padding, to reach his results. M. Boissier takes ample 
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time, and travels with leisurely steps. If he wishes to cite the “ Letters 
of Symmachus,” he must first give an extensive excursus on letter writing, 
beginning with Cicero and Pliny, to show what the qualities of the classic 
letter writer were, and to prove that Symmachus did not possess them. To 
defend Christianity from the charge of having corrupted ancient letters, 
he carries us back to the writings of Livy, to show the changes which 
came over the Latin tongue between Livy and Tacitus, and then between 
Tacitus and Augustine. But we can forgive much to an author who 
draws from such abundant resources to give us this vivid picture of the 
last days of Paganism. 


Epwarp H. Hatt. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Christian Doctrines and Modern Thought. The Boyle Lectures for 1891. 
By T. G. Bonney, LL. D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

The specialty of this book would seem to be an endeavor to illustrate 
Christian doctrine by certain results of modern scientific investigation. 
The purpose is exceedingly attractive; and this makes all the greater 
the disappointment that one cannot help feeling in the result. The reader 
must not expect to find interesting and inspiring comparisons like those 
given in Professor Drummond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
Dr. Bonney’s illustrations are petty and often both degrading and inapt. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, for example, is illustrated by the separa- 
bility of individuality in the organic world. Many plants may “ be divided 
into parts, which will then become separate individuals” (49). The 
same thing happens in certain forms of animal life: “ A single polybite 
gradually separates into two or more, which ultimately become perfectly 
complete in themselves” (51). The idea seems to be that all these in- 
dividuals continue to be manifestations of the same essence. They illus- 
trate the “three eternal aspects (‘Yroordces) of the Divine, facing in- 
ward on each other, as well as outward on the world” (48 and 51). 
A better illustration is found in those groups of organisms, each mem- 
ber of which has a certain individuality, while all retain some sort of 
vital connection with one another. “A Hydrozoan, . . . consists of a 
number of polybites connected by a common tissue. . . . The life of the 
whole colony is a common one, yet it is individualized in each poly- 
bite ” (50). One cannot help wondering that the Siamese twins have no 
place in this discussion, and the two-headed boy who has been on ex- 
hibition in some of our cities during the past season would seem to be a 
better illustration than all Dr. Bonney’s put together. 

A still wilder notion of essential unity preserving itself amid different 
manifestations is found in the phenomena of allotropy: “Graphite and 
the diamond are chemically identical, though their properties are so 
different” (55). Here the resemblance expressed by the words “ chemi- 
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cally identical” passes into absolute identity under different forms, and 
furnishes another illustration of the Trinity. 

It should be added that Dr. Bonney insists upon the imperfection of 
these illustrations. 

We must seriously protest against this degradation of the venerable 
doctrines of the church, which have been and still are the source of in- 
spiration to so many. [If illustrations of the Trinity are wanted, one has 
not far to seek. Hegel has taught us that the world is Trinitarian to 
its core. The symbol of human personality, which Dorner in recent 
years has taken so literally, St. Augustine used in such a manner as to 
keep his results well within the lines of orthodoxy. These writers em- 
ployed the greatest tact in their experience to illustrate the loftiest ob- 
ject of their thought. 

In Dr. Bonney’s discussion of the doctrine of the Incarnation great 
stress is laid upon the miraculous birth of Jesus. Here the contribution 
of modern science is to show how little of a miracle this would be after 
all, and to furnish parallels in the development of life upon the earth. 
We are told that “ some animals divide themselves again and again ; one 
individual becomes a host by subdivision, not by generation in the or- 
dinary sense” (70). It will be noticed that one of the illustrations 
of the Trinity here does duty as an illustration of the miraculous birth. 
According to the first application of the figure, Jesus and his mother 
would continue to be manifestations of the same essence. 

The only attempt at an original statement or modification of any doc- 
trine of the church that occurs in the volume is found in the chapter 
that treats of the Holy Spirit. In this, also, science makes its only real 
contribution to the thought. Our attention is first called to the relation 
that science insists upon between spiritual energy, vital energy, and the 
energy that is active in the physical world; the second principle is the 
fact of the dissipation of energy, “ Speaking figuratively, the universe is 
like a man living on his capital and this process must end in destitution.” 
The final result is that “the work ... of infusing a new energy or coun- 
teracting the natural tendency to dissipation . . . is the work of the 
Holy Spirit” (87 6). While this statement is original it cannot be re- 
garded as a very important contribution to theologic thought. By it the 
Holy Spirit is represented merely as the great conserver. Its power to 
uplift, to advance and to re-create is not recognized. 

The last two chapters of the book are the best. They treat of “ The 
Sacraments” and “The Church.” They are clear and manly. The 
author throws himself into the strife that is waged in the English Church 
in regard to these great matters. There is no possibility of mistaking 
his position in the contest. He insists that the sacraments have no 
magical influence, and that the church has no right to claim despotic 
power. In reading these chapters one feels for the first time the real 
strength of the man. 

Cartes C. EvERETT. 
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Essays and Criticisms. By St. Gzorce Mrvart, F. R.S. Two volumes. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. $8.00. 


These two volumes of the collected essays and criticisms of Professor 
Mivart are announced as “a new and important work” of this distin- 
guished scholar, who adorns the field of science as an authority in com- 
parative zodlogy, and at the same time acts as the champion of religion, 
as enshrined in the Roman Catholic Church. The work is new only in 
the sense that the essays are newly collected from the Reviews where 
for the most part they first appeared; yet perhaps the word “new” 
may be properly applied to them because of that cumulative force which 
their unity of purpose bestows in their collective presentation. That the 
work is “important” cannot be doubted. Mr. Mivart is the only con- 
siderable antagonist of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spencer who is at once a 
“defender of the faith” and an evolutionist of the highest repute. He 
has labored consistently at a double task the past quarter of a century : 
he has steadily maintained that natural selection does not furnish a 
sufficient explanation of “the genesis of species” and the “ descent of 
man,” on the one hand, and that evolution pure and simple, as Herbert 
Spencer maintains its cause, is insufficient to provide for the rise of hu- 
man intelligence and to establish a basis of moral life. Mr. Mivart is an 
evolutionist — with a difference. He sets a “limit to evolution;” he 
does not ask for a suspension of judgment, or the entertainment of a 
working-theory in science, but is dogmatically certain that the conclu- 
sions of his learned associates, whom most he antagonizes, are false as 
philosophy, and degrading and perilous as ethics. 

These volumes cover a wide range of subjects, from “ Jacobinism ” to 
“ Heredity,” €rom “ State. Organization ” to “ The Meaning of Life.” But, 
whether published twenty years ago or now first issued, they have one 
purpose, — to demonstrate the hospitality of the Roman Catholic Church 
to all rational thought, and to counteract the immoral and anarchical ten- 
dencies of the school of thought represented chiefly by the names of 
Darwin and Spencer. 

Religion has its ablest advocate in Mr. Mivart among all those who 
“carry contradictory opinions in different pockets of their brain” (to 
quote Professor Huxley). The timid believers who desire “a limit to 
evolution” will find great assurance in the scientific learning which 
undertakes to show that “ natural selection is not the origin of species,” 
and that “evolution is perfectly compatible with the strictest Christian 
orthodoxy ” (Specific Genesis, ii. 126). 

There are many who do not need this stay put under their faith, who 
still do not think that either Mr. Darwin or Mr. Spencer has said the 
last word on the meaning of life or the responsibility for human conduct. 
But they do not share the alarm of Mr. Mivart, nor are they willing to 
say that the conclusions of Herbert Spencer are “ absolutely fatal to 
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every germ of morality ” and “ entirely negative every form of religion.” 
The theological drift and tendency of Mr. Mivart in these essays crops 
out in such references as this: “The Franciscan most interesting to the 
lovers of the critical and experimental sciences of our own day is Friar 
Roger Bacon. His love for physical science is widely known, but the 
breadth of his views concerning Holy Scripture is much less so. Aided 
by him, Robert Elsmere would have had but little to fear from his neigh- 
bor the Squire, who would have been met by principles capable of dis- 
counting beforehand his whole contention” (The Grayfriars, i. 291). It 
is very significant to have Robert Elsmere and Roger Bacon constitute in 
this sentence complementary names in the history of religious thought, 
and to find that neither needs a word of introduction. Something has 
happened when a name in fiction takes its place thus in the history of 
philosophy. 

The attitude taken by Mr. Mivart in all these matters is not assumed 
or forced ; it is temperamental. Just as all that he bas to say on govern- 
ment and society is cast in the mould of scientific phraseology, so all 
that he has to say upon nature and man is penetrated by the zeal of one 
who believes he has made a great discovery in the realm of faith. This 
mental tone is seen throughout in both phrase and thought. Mr. Mivart 
has faith in “estates” (politically considered), rather than in “ num- 
bers;” in “representations of class and interest,” rather than in “ uni- 
versal suffrage.” He demands “some compensating check” upon 
“ widely diffused suffrage,” to the end that “justice may be done to well 
deserving minorities,” — English Catholics for instance. He has faith, 
not in “the number of heads” in any count, but in “ their contents.” 
All this, with infinite variation, is most interestingly and forcibly ex- 
pressed, but it all tends one way: “Instead of dreading, according to 
vulgar prejudice, the existence of an imperium in imperio, the thing 
which would seem to be desirable is the greatest possible numbers and 
diversities of imperia, hierarchically and harmoniously coexisting within 
one vast and majestic swmmum imperium. In this way the parallelism 
between the social and animal organism will be complete” (State Organ- 
ization, i. 167). ; 

This tendency, temperamental, and consistently so, is most evident in the 
very interesting historical papers which occupy a third of the first volume. 
They deal with Jacobinism (reviewing works of Taine and Mallet-du- 
Pan), Sorel’s “ Europe and the French Revolution,” and “ The Memoirs 
of a Royalist” (Le Comte de Falloux). Considered as historical studies, 
penetrated by a not very modern philosophy of society, and showing 
throughout a sharp distrust of all radicalism, these essays are brilliant and 
strong. Mr. Mivart has a lucid style, and a habit of exact and direct 
expression. But whether he is discussing the history of liberty in France 
or the claims of secularism in England, or the conclusions of undogmatic 
philosophy in science, his attitude is unmistakably antagonistic to all these, 
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and his mental affront provokes either a jeremiad or a challenge. If he 
had more faith in natural selection he might reassure himself with its 
postulate, that in the breeding of wild creatures there is always a ten- 
dency to variation of the original type. But he cannot so console him- 
self. He feels that with “ every extension of the suffrage we have fewer 
and fewer guaranties for the competency and discretion of our rulers. 
. . - Surely now, all men of equitable minds, whatever may be their 
religious views, should protest in favor of freedom (as understood in the 
United States and England and by such men as M. Jules Simon) against 
the passionate and sectarian Jacobinism which has managed so widely 
to usurp the fair name of ‘liberal’ on the Continent of Europe, and 
threatens to ruin civilization by an invasion of barbarism and brutality, 
not as in the days of the breakdown of the Roman Empire, by incursions 
from without, but from beneath ” (Notes on Spain, i, 241). 

This fear of sudden disaster to the established and traditional appears 
in Mr. Mivart’s treatment of ethics, religion and science. He arraigns 
the system of Mr. Spencer for the same reason that he condemns the 
secularist and the radical; the Spencerian philosophy involves to him 
“the denial of all truth,” and “radically and necessarily opposes all 
sound principles of morals.” ‘This seems to him a legitimate consequence 
of the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, leading up, as it does, to 
the declaration that “we can know only phenomena.” In justification 
of his dissent from this position, he uses again the too much trusted turn 
of logic, — that the statement that we can know nothing absolutely is self- 
contradictory ; since it affirms, as certainly known, that we can certainly 
know nothing. ‘The use of this most inconclusive retort marks always 
the mind in which the scientific method has been crossed by metaphysic ; 
the boasted philosophico-scientific product is a hybrid. It certainly can- 
not be difficult to see the difference between saying that experience is 
the horizon of human knowledge, and saying that an intellectual postu- 
late may have axiomatic certainty. The confusion between “ feelings ” 
and “ideas,” charged upon “ the extreme left” of evolution, has in this 
matter infected the method of their antagonist. We cannot, indeed, know 
matter, either as matter or the thing-in-itself, but we may be perfectly 
certain as to the validity of statements concerning it. 

We feel in reading Mr. Mivart that he sometimes misunderstands or 
underestimates his antagonist, —for instance, when he says that Mr. 
Spencer’s theory of the evolution of morality is not only “ objectionable 
as a speculative theory, but has the gravest social consequences ;” that it 
teaches that “ every action whatever is a mode of the unknowable; and 
the stab of the assassin and the traffic of the courtesan are as much the 
necessary result and outcome of that ultimate principle as are the charity 
of a Howard or the self-devotion of Marseilles’ good Bishop.” There is 
but one answer to this: Mr. Mivart has misrepresented Mr. Spencer. 
Mr. Spencer has not solved the problem of evil; but neither has any 
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one else. So far as the Unknowable Power which appears in phenomena 
is substituted for a personal oriental Sovereign, and so far as the immu- 
table order of the world has appeared where the eternal decrees used to 
be inscribed, there are many profoundly religious minds who feel that an 
inestimable gain has been made. The situation may not be so far ad- 
vanced as to make new formularies of dogmatism possible, but at least 
we are not asked te misrepresent as beneficence an irresponsible Omnipo- 
tence, which has to many seemed the denial of love and the despair of 
helplessness. But Mr. Mivart fears that the motive for the acceptance 
of the doctrine of evolution, after the manner of Darwin and Spencer, is 
to be found in “a passionate hatred of religion, which, however discreetly 
and astutely veiled, lies at the bottom of much of the popular metaphysi- 
cal teaching now in vogue. No system is to be tolerated which will lead 
men to accept a Personal God, moral responsibility, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments; .. . that system which excludes them the 
most efficaciously becomes the most acceptable.” This is an uncharita- 
ble judgment delivered from a cloistered mind. There is in it no suffi- 
cient knowledge of the way in which the men and women of his own age 
feel upon the most vital themes. They are not to be charged with moral 
cowardice because they are no longer satisfied with a little cabinet 
world, and go out to find God in a universe where a hundred million 
worlds utter speech concerning Him in terms not derived from me- 
dizval and pre-scientific times. Mr. Mivart is not certain that he “ can 
find any unprejudiced Christian metaphysician ;” so he appeals to Aris- 
totle. But it is vain to conjure with “the voice” of Aristotle while “the 
hands are the hands” of Augustine. Greek thought has a method nearer 
to the great doctrine of the immanence of God than any inference, here 
set forth as Christian, can justify. 

The dependence in all scientific inquiry conducted by Mr. Mivart is 
well grounded on “the appeal to consciousness ;” but the dependence 
here is too complete. It is not the whole story. He says: “The great 
difference between man and the lower animals consists, not in his body, 
but in his mind. We must begin by looking a little carefully into our 
own minds, and examining our own acts and mental natures.” He then 
places the fulerum for his lever in “the fundamental difference between 
feelings and ideas :” in this difference he finds “the limit of evolution ;” 
here a gulf yawns “ between man and the highest of the lower animals.” 
He can imagine “ a mere irrational ape ” so endowed “ with nervous gan- 
glia and nerve fibres” “as to solve the problems of Euclid and turn 
out quadratic equations. But such a creature would of course have no 
rational knowledge of the action he performs, — no intellectual apprehen- 
sion of his own psychical processes, or of problems and equations as 
problems and equations.” We do not really know whether such a being, 
if created by Mr. Mivart’s order, would be still “irrational;” but we 
feel quite sure that such “a mere irrational ape,” if created by the pro- 
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cesses now present in nature, would be a mathematician, with all that 
that implies, To Mr. Mivart, however, the distinction thus imperfectly 
illustrated marks “a difference not of degree, but of kind, which divides 
man from all, even the highest brutes; there is a limit to evolution be- 
tween human and merely animal natures ; and something altogether new, 
a capacity for apprehending abstract ideas, first appeared on the planet 
with the coming of man” (Vol. ii. p. 312). 

If we understand this statement, it would make an end of all unity by 
introducing a break in an ordered world; the phrase, “a difference of 
kind,” has a bad sound when used in connection with the other phrase, 
“« processes carried on according to definite natural laws to fulfill a precise 
and determined end.” Unless, indeed, these natural laws are of the old 
statutory kind, imposed from without, and dictated by an independent 
Will, not immanent in all, but superior to all, — in this case we would be 
back in the old dualism and contradictory anthropomorphism from which, 
for all these years, the scientific method has sought to deliver both reli- 
gion and philosophy. We suspect this is the goal of such a course of 
thought as these essays contain. Man, the final unit, we are told, “ knows 
that he is a unity with two sets of faculties, material and mechanical in 
one aspect, immaterial and non-mechanical in the other aspect. No cer- 
tainty we can attain to about any other object can be nearly so certain as 
this certainty which we know about our own being: first, its active, im- 
material aspect ; and secondly, its material and mechanical aspect. That 
each man is a substantial, definitely organized substance in one unity, 
with a dynamic immaterial principle which is revealed in consciousness, 
is the first truth of physical science.” We must enter an exception, as 
the lawyers say ; so far from this being the first truth of physical science, 
it seems to us a very lame conclusion in philosophy, not scientific in its 
certainty nor in its terms. “ In one aspect” it is a first truth in theology, 
and “in another aspect” it is the very thing still to be proved in physi- 
eal science. Even if it be taken over into the adjoining field of psy- 
chology, the inquiry will at once be started, Is it to be treated by theo- 
retical or experimental psychology? If by the latter, you must not 
insist on the “ immaterial principle ;” this is not a final term of the 
laboratory. 

The prime difficulty which attends upon the work of Mr. Mivart, as 
related to that of Darwin and Spencer, is implied in the declaration that 
“the question of man’s origin is a philosophical, not a scientific ques- 
tion, and men may be very distinguished for scientific knowledge and 
yet be the victims of a very defective philosophy. Such is conspicu- 
ously the case in the present instance. The Darwinian view is supported 
by men, and only by men, who confound ‘ideas’ with ‘faint revivals of 
past feelings.’ It is on this account that not one of them has grap- 
pled with the essence of the question.” There can, then, be no agreé- 
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though they enter the field from the same side. They are not one in 
purpose, nor are the instruments of their search the same; their tempers 
are antagonistic, and their loyalties are not similarly controlled. The 
one serves the cause of a tendency and a tradition; the other knows 
no sanctuary but the universe, and no basis of authority but the facts of 
nature. 


Tuomas R. S.iicer. 
Burrato, N. Y. 


Essays Scientific, Political and Speculative. By Herbert SPENCER. 
Library Edition. Three volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $6.00. 

Social Statics, Abridged and Revised; together with Man versus 
the State. By Hersert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00. 

The various essays in which Mr. Herbert Spencer has covered so many 
of the special fields which he afterward embraced in his all-comprehend- 
ing “ Synthetic Philosophy ” have heretofore been published in different 
collections, in England and America. This Library Edition, thoroughly 
rearranged, and including seven essays written since 1882, has now been 
brought out by his American publishers, who will doubtless receive the 
thanks of all students of the philosophy of evolution. Many of the 
essays have been changed in the way of omission and addition: that on 
the Nebular Hypothesis has been largely recast. (The short essay on 
the Constitution of the Sun is included in Volume I., but is not men- 
tioned in the table of contents.) 

A general rearrangement of the essays being desirable, Mr. Spencer 
has compromised between the order of time and the order of subjects ; 
in each volume the essays have been arranged in an order substantially 
chronological; the first volume is devoted to evolution, general and 
special ; the second to questions of philosophy — abstract and concrete — 
science, and esthetics; the third volume is made up of ethical, political 
and social essays. Mr. Spencer mentions several papers which he has 
not thought it well to include, one class being ruled out “ because of their 
personal character.” Not a few of his readers will regret that he did 
not reject, under this last heading, the sharp and bitter essay entitled 
“Professor Green’s Explanations,” in which “ unscrupulous” is one of 
the politest adjectives he applies to Thomas Hill Green. “Cold contro- 
versy” of this unfortunate order in no wise reflects credit upon the 
author who includes it in the definitive edition of his works. Mr. Spen- 
cer, indeed, betrays in more than one of his articles the heat of the con- 
troversialist rather than the calm of the philosopher and savant. Nota 
few of his sentences are better classified as scolding, rather than argu- 
ment. His long struggle in his early career to obtain recognition for his 
philosophy seems to have left evil effects, in a polemic tone, the traces of 
which should have been carefully removed from this edition of his minor 
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works. In later years, the large measure of indiscriminate laudation 
which Mr. Spencer has received, especially from this country, has proba- 
bly served to confirm him in some of his least admirable habits as a 
writer and thinker, such as extreme dogmatism, unwillingness to qualify, 
and the disposition, highly unbecoming in a scientific student, to square 
the facts with his theories at all hazards. In no respect is Mr. Spencer, 
as an observer and thinker, more deficient than when he treats subjects 
in any way bearing on this country. His paper on ‘ The Americans,” 
which closes this Library Edition of his essays, is extremely unequal to 
its subject. The introduction to the volume entitled “ A Plea for Lib- 
erty,” reproduced here under the heading “ From Freedom to Bondage,” 
especially exemplifies Mr. Spencer's unwillingness to study facts such as 
those which are offered in great abundance by our country ; they would 
necessitate a large reconstruction of his social theories, which an Amer- 
ican or Frenchman would say are, in a large degree, merely prejudices. 

The new edition of “Social Statics,” with the connected reprint of 
“Man versus the State,” shows with great plainness numerous limita- 
tions of Mr. Spencer as a writer on political and social subjects. Making 
every reasonable allowance for the reaction from Mr. Spencer’s type of 
individualism which carries many younger thinkers into the ranks of 
socialism, the criticism seems just that Mr. Spencer has an idea of the 
State from which his fundamental conception of evolution has been un- 
warrantably severed ; the Spencerian State is, in truth, a case of arrested 
development, and Mr. Spencer himself, as a social philosopher, has ap- 
parently learned little in the last forty years. 

These words are those of one who was an early admirer of Mr. Spen- 
cer, and has never wavered, from first to last, in thorough acceptance of 
the doctrine of evolution. It is one thing, however, to receive a doc- 
trine as true, and quite another to venerate its leading apostle as infal- 
lible on all subjects. American thinkers of the present day stand in 
need of nothing more than of a judicial and searching criticism of Mr. 
Spencer. As supplying material for this, the definitive edition of his essays 
is weleome. It is more welcome for giving, at last, in a well-arranged 
form the many admirable papers in which one of the great minds of the 
century has set forth, often with more force and persuasion than in his 
system of philosophy, his leading ideas on evolution in the world of matter 
and world of mind. It would not be strange, indeed, if coming genera- 
tions should value these volumes more highly than the “ Synthetic System 
of Philosophy ” itself. 

Professor Huxley has disclaimed any scheme for a philosophy of evo- 
lution, and Mr. Frederic Harrison finds many who will agree with him 
when he says: “Mr. Herbert Spencer has attempted this with extra- 
ordinary powers and attainments, and has signally failed.” The “Syn- 
thetic Philosophy ” is undeniably the popular philosophy of the day, but 
more than one day before this has had its philosophy fully as popular. 
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The gradual subsidence of the Synthetic Philosophy into its proper place 
in the history of philosophy is now going on, and it is highly desirable that 
neither eulogy nor detraction of Mr. Spencer himself should interfere 
with a just settlement. 


Nicuotas P. GitMAn. 
West Newton, Mass. 


Short Sermons. By the Rev. Storprorp A. Brooke. London and New 
York : Maemillan & Co. 


This volume contains thirty-nine discourses which the writer has in- 
tended not only for private reading, but also for use in home services on 
Sunday evenings. They are said to be five or ten minutes in length ; in 
fact, all must be over five and many are certainly over ten. But all are 
short, and must win for that reason the popularity which followed Dr. 
Charles Lowell’s fifteen-minute sermons in the old West Church of Boston. 

The sermons are directed almost exclusively to the formation of per- 
sonal character on its finer and gentler sides, and very largely to the 
nourishing of the spiritual life of the home. The problems of theology 
are ignored. One would never suspect the existence of Biblical criticism, 
and the noise of the battle over miracles and inspiration does not pene- 
trate the sanctuary of these holy thoughts. Those who know the preacher 
understand well that this is not because he is ignorant of the battle or 
does not care for it. They know, on the contrary, that he has fought a 
good fight in it, and has come out from it covered with sears and with 
honor. Few liberal preachers have sacrificed so much to doctrinal truth- 
fulness as he. But for this very reason he has a special right to retire 
into the centre of the Christian faith, and to live there in the truths which 
concern the life of the soul. He says of the sermons in his preface: “I 
have removed from them everything controversial, and spoken in them 
only of those moral and spiritual things on which all sects and Churches 
may agree.” 

There is a quiet and simple beauty in these sermons which grows upon 
the reader. They are in line with the most spiritual thoughts of the 
Christian Church. They are not so much striking as pervasive and per- 
suasive. There is as little reference to social as to theological problems, 
and no echo from the great conflicts between classes of society disturbs 
the contemplation of the central truths. Indeed, one accustomed to 
marching in the ranks of sturdy fighters for liberty or equality might 
well find these discourses somewhat tame, as modern taste, accustomed to 
the sensuous colors and strenuous action of modern paintings, might find 
Botticelli or Fra Angelico uninteresting. But he who worships God as 
a “lover of souls” and who is himself a seeker after inward purity and 
holiness will linger over these sermons as over delicate flowers and ferns. 
Space here allows but a single extract, from the sermon on “The Unused 
Talent :” — 
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It is not death to die, but it is death to live without using one’s self, without 
usefulness to the world. The wages of self, like the wages of sin, are death ; 
and they are paid not only in the other world, but now, day by day, hour by 
hour. There is not a day of idleness for which the skeleton king we serve does 
not give unto our bosom something of himself, and he gives good measure. No 
paymaster can be more generous or more certain. As we go on serving him, 
he doubles and trebles his wage, until, one by one, all our powers, graces, gifts, 
faculties, affections, intellect, capacities for work and help and loving kindness 
are filled with death. We move among men and seem alive. But we are a 
living death. In the home of the soul, on its solitary plains, there are nothing 
but dead bones. And we hear a voice saying: “Son of Man, can these bones 
live?” And the answer is: ‘‘ Lord God, Thou knowest.’’ Yes, only He 
can know. And if, in the midst of our dead, there be one faint desire living 
(which moves like a searcher for some loved one over a battlefield, among the 
corpses of all that sloth has slain within us, mourning bitterly), let it ery aloud 
to God —“Come from the four winds, O Love, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live.’’ And if that prayer be strong, then, in a rushing wind, 
which brings the pain of life upon its wings, God comes to make us alive. 

Witiiam H. Lyon. 

Att Sous’ Cuurcu, Roxsury. 


Henry Boynton Smith. By Lewis F. Stearns, D. D. Pp. vi, 368. Bos- 
ton and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

This latest volume in the series of “ American Religious Leaders ” 
comes to us with a pathetic interest: it was finished for the press, but 
never seen in print by its author. Professor Stearns, to whom the work 
was a labor of love, died just as his task was completed. He was pecu- 
liarly qualified for it by his genuine but discriminating admiration for Dr. 
Smith, by his wide knowledge of the religious history of our country for 
the past fifty years and more, and by the similarity of his theological 
position. Endeavoring to be thoroughly orthodox and yet a modern man 
like his friend, serving as a mediator between old and new in days of 
unrest and transition, he was admirably well fitted to write with sympa- 
thy and precision of one whose greatness came before the public in no 
dramatic fashion, and whose finer elements of character were known 
only to the few. Many will perhaps feel that he deals in superlatives in 
calling Dr. Smith “ one of the choice and master spirits of his age,” and 
yet the language reveals that true hero-worship which every biographer 
needs, 

Professor Stearns has given a well-arranged, clearly written, and nobly 
tempered portraiture and exposition. He makes us see and appreciate 
Dr. Smith both as a man and as a scholar, while he clearly outlines the 
system of theology for which his subject labored for about thirty years at 
Amherst, Andover, and Union Theological Seminary. Professor Stearns 
was chiefly interested in Dr. Smith as a theologian, but “in his hands 
theology was not a scholastic system, but a living power.” This much had 
probably been deeply impressed upon him by his five years’ pastorate of 
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a rural church in West Amesbury, Mass., from 1842 to 1847. But Pro- 
fessor Stearns, while making the theological services of his friend most 
prominent,— they were his distinctive services, — also describes his 
varied and valuable contributions to American periodical literature, both 
as translator and as author; and his words of wisdom as a citizen and a 
patriot are duly cited. 

The biographer has given few grounds for criticism, and no occasion 
for censure. There are only a few blemishes, to which a passing allusion 
may be made. Professor Stearns did not wholly free himself from a 
phraseology which at times borders upon cant. Conventional familiarity 
in alluding to God and his purposes, and an, assumption of intimate ac- 
quaintance with the plans of Providence mar, here and there, pages that 
otherwise are delightful reading. A rather hasty statement is sometimes 
made, as when on page 104 it is asserted that the school of Ritschl 
has gone so far as “the rejection of all philosophy.” Unitarians, to 
whom Professor Stearns frequently refers, will often be somewhat 
amused, without being inclined to indulge in criticism. Yet one state- 
ment in this connection shows how easily we take things for granted, pro- 
vided they happen to favor our side. The biographer asserts that Dr. 
Smith was always the more earnest in his evangelical faith, because he 
had tried Liberal Christianity and “found it insufficient to satisfy his 
spiritual needs.” In view of the fact that Dr. Smith was converted when 
he was about eighteen years old, it is a little hard to see how a boy 
at that age could have had the opportunity to give any form of religion 
a fair trial and decide that it was insufficient to satisfy his spiritual needs ! 
But Professor Stearns makes a good deal of this all through his book : 
Dr. Smith had tried Unitarianism and found it insufficient. As a matter 
of fact, his family was thoroughly Orthodox, and at the age of fifteen he 
entered Bowdoin College, where his surroundings were decidedly evan- 
gelical. His trial of Liberal Christianity consisted in hearing the ser- 
mons of Rev. Dr. Nichols, of Portland, before he was fifteen years old. 
Few of us would think our boys at that age, and under those circum- 
stances, capable of passing judgment upon a system of theology and de- 
eiding that it was insufficient to satisfy one’s spiritual needs. 

Henry B. Smith was well born, and inherited from both father and 
mother large intellectual capacities and noble moral sentiments. His 
boyhood in Portland was spent in a stimulating and refining environ- 
ment. His college course at Bowdoin brought him into contact with 
earnest and capable men. He was early drawn to the study of divinity 
and philosophy. He went abroad to study theology, when it was rare 
for orthodox divinity students to take such a course. There were then 
but few American students going to Germany for higher scholarship. 
Young Smith went,and came back a deeper scholar and a broader 
man, but free from German rationalism. It enriched him, but it did 
not convert him. Probably no other theological teacher in America, 
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during the period of his activity, was so well equipped, or came so 
widely into contact with theological students, or exerted so deep and 
broadening an influence upon American religious thought. He did 
not have the learning or the style of Hedge, or the genius of Parker, 
or the spiritual insight of Bushnell, but these were not professors in 
theological seminaries. Dr. Smith was for a short time a teacher of 
Hebrew at Andover, and for three years professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy at Amherst ; for twenty-two years he was connected, first as 
professor of Church History, and then as professor of Theology, with Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, to which he gave success and celebrity 
by the solidity of his learning and the vitalizing power of his instruction. 
His spirit lingers there to-day in a teaching, the broad and progressive 
temper of which is the dread of conservatives and the joy of liberals. He 
was a widely read and thorough ecclesiastical historian, as his “ History 
of the Christian Church” shows ; he was a forcible and luminous critic, 
as his contributions to our periodical literature prove ; he was an irenic 
churchman, as his work for union among Presbyterians illustrates. Whats 
ever may be our opinion of his theology, we may all rejoice in the mem- 
ory of him as a man who did much to establish higher' scholarship in this 
land, and to foster a broad and progressive spirit in our conservative 
churches. 

Dr. Smith left behind him no adequate expression of his theological 
system, — the work of instruction left little time for careful elaboration. 
He wrote much, but it was for the pressing needs of periodical literature. 
Ill health burdened his last years, and indeed all his days ; his too short 
life closed in 1877. His most original and vigorous production was his 
address at Andover in 1849, on “ Faith and Philosophy,” a very clear 
account of which is given by Professor Stearns in his fourth chapter. 
His plea for the legitimacy of each power in its own sphere, and the 
union of both in one system is irenic and catholic. His words made a 
profound impression, and did good in the regions which they penetrated. 
But his claims for faith represent a view which is passing away. The 
harmony of religion and philosophy will be worked out on other and 
broader lines. 

The most characteristic element in Dr. Smith’s theology, not original 
with him, but new in the America of his day, was his contention that 
Christ be put at the centre, that theology be Christologized. He was to 
a certain extent the father of those among us to-day who advocate what 
what they call a “ Christocentric theology.” A Calvinist, yet moderate, 
and with his eye fixed on Christ rather than the decrees ; a Trinitarian, 
but holding the doctrine, not as a theological formula, but as a religious 
conviction leading on to Christ, Dr. Smith represented a broad inter- 
pretation of traditional dogma rather than a definite effort to revise them. 
As we read Professor Stearns’s description of his theological system, in 
the sixth and longest chapter, — an admirable exposition, — we feel that 
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even his “ Christological ” creed has no room for the real universe known 
to science, and the real humanity known to historians, educators, and phi- 
lanthropists. A theology which includes all the facts will not be Christo- 
centric, but theocentric in its upward reaches, and homocentric in its 
outward efforts. This implies no forgetfulness of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who, as a realization of human possibilities, inspires an ever-deepening 
love, and serves mankind ina more and more spiritual ministry. Not 
deity emptied of Godhood, but man ascending to divinity ; not a mediator 
coming between, but humanity perfected, he stands at the head to lift up 
hope and create enthusiasm, because what was actual in him is possible 
for us; otherwise, how unreasonable the command, Follow me! Such 
a theology will be something more than a broadened dogma, more than a 
revised creed ; it will be a religious philosophy created by a fresh study 
and a deeper appreciation of all the facts of human life. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 
Hetena, Mont. 


The Anglican Career of Cardinal Newman. By Epwin A. Assotr. Two 
volumes. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. $10.00. 

' A less hostile temper towards Newman than that of Dr. Abbott would 
have been satisfied with his “ Philomythus,” which, as an exposure of 
Newman’s intellectual method, was a remorseless and effective piece of 
work. But it did not satisfy Dr. Abbott. It was only the sharpening of his 
sword for a more terrible encounter, and we have this in the 907 pages 
of a book which is outwardly so beautiful that the wonder grows whether 
Dr. Abbott did not have a grave suspicion that his matter would some- 
times require every advantage that the art of book-making could secure. 

By “the Anglican Career of Cardinal Newman,” we are to under- 
stand his life up to October, 1845, when he joined the Roman Church, 
and this was almost exactly half of its entire length. Not till chapter 
xiv. do we come upon the time — July 14, 1833 — from which New- 
man dated the Oxford Movement,— with its memories of the Bas- 
tille, a good day, he thought, for the beginning of a counter-revolution. 
That to a remarkable degree the boy was father of the man, is brought 
out in the early chapters. In those covering the years from 1824 to 
1829 it is made evident that, even at the time when Newman was con- 
sidered evangelical or liberal, his liberalism never went further than a 
partial sympathy with Whateley and the Noétic school, and that the be- 
ginnings of his Roman tendency must be looked for all the way along 
the decade that preceded the first publication of the Tracts. By far the 
more interesting of these chapters are those which deal successively 
with Pusey, and Keble, and Hurrell Froude, distinguishing their charac- 
ters and the nature and degrees of their influence upon Newman, which 
was very great. The characterizations of Pusey and Keble are sympa- 
thetic. While it was Pusey who first gave weight and afterward perma- 
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nence to the movement, his influence on Newman was much less than 
that of Keble and Froude, and their mutual understanding and sympathy 
was never quite complete. Pusey “had no idea of economy,” in New- 
man’s sense of keeping back the less agreeable things until the disciple 
had been logically committed to their acceptance. Pusey’s happy mar- 
riage was a bar to Newman’s perfect intimacy with him, marriage being 
to Newman a concession to “ the world” against which the church must 
arm herself. 

It was Newman’s habit, in taking anything from another, to transmute 
it into something quite different from its original meaning. He did this 
with Keble’s doctrine of the living power of faith and love to make more 
cordial our assent to religious truth, transmuting faith and love’ into de- 
grees of probability, and finally into excuses for believing without evi- 
dence. Keble’s feeling for Nature was much that of Wordsworth. She 
was a friend and guide. For Newman she had a convenient stock of 
illustrations, but for the rest she was a temptation to forbidden joy, as, to 
his mind, was all the pleasant side of life. Newman’s retroactive influ- 
ence on Keble was strongly marked. In Newman’s last Anglican days 
he made Keble his confessor, partly because the burden of responsibility 
was greater than he could bear, and he must shuffle it off upon some one ; 
and partly because he hoped to get the advice he wanted, and for which 
he angled in the most ingenious manner. 

To Hurrell Froude Dr. Abbott gives much more attention than to 
Pusey and Keble. The analysis of his character is very searching and 
very damaging. The results do not differ from those heretofore made 
known, which were, indeed, too obvious to be escaped; but they are 
emphasized with severity, yet not more severely than they deserve. We 
see plainly enough why Newman should call him “ sillyish,” and not in 
the least why he should call him “deep.” We find him rash, noisy, 
harsh, insolent, most confident where he was most ignorant, as in the mat- 
ter of Laud, whom both he and Newman vaunted mightily as a model 
churchman, when in truth, apart from the divine right of bishops, his 
thinking was an anticipation of that of Whately, Arnold, and Stanley, 
—a fact well brought out by Sir James Fitz James Stephen in his recent 
“Hore Sabbatice.” Froude inoculated Newman with his hatred of 
Protestants and his love of almost everything Roman; in one of the last 
letters that he wrote, crying on him to “stop cursing and swearing at” 
his glorious Mother, and yet in one respect, Newman’s influence upon 
Froude was strongly marked. He accepted Newman's “ economy,” but 
unwillingly. Here Dr. Abbott makes an important poini, and one that 
honors Froude and reflects injuriously on Newman in the same degree. 
Froude called Newman’s economy “the undermining system” and 
* poisoning,” while practicing it most grossly, and these expressions have 
generally been regarded as fresh instances of his pleasure in offensive 
terms. But Dr. Abbott shows that these expressions were, so to speak, 
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in quotation marks. He dipped his pen in the blackest ink, because, 
while following Newman’s lead, he had done it with a certain self-con- 
tempt. In the last letter that he wrote to Newman, he wondered how 
he could, “even in the extremity of his economy,” be a party to a cer- 
tain Tract. This letter Newman garbled shamefully in his own “ Let- 
ters,” and one must go to Froude’s “ Remains” for the correct version. 
Newman was much given to garbling his own letters, when what he had 
written was not helpful to the purpose of a later time. The Tract that 
was generally regarded as teaching the principle of “economy” most 
unblushingly was Isaac Williams’s “ Reserve in Religious Teaching.” 
But Dr. Abbott has so written as to imply that this Tract was Newman’s, 
saying that after it Newman was accused of Jesuitism and Popery. 
Williams himself is of the opinion that Newman used it to justify his 
teaching Romanism in the Anglican Church. Bishop Thirlwall, a man of 
sturdy honesty, did not think the Tract justified what Froude called “ some- 
thing attractive and poisonous,” baiting a trap with palatable morsels. 
Here was another instance of Newman’s touch, converting something 
into an artifice which was not in the originator’s mind. 

A very interesting feature of Dr. Abbott’s book is its tracing of New- 
man’s development through his sermons at St. Mary’s and Littlemore. 
Heretofore his progress has been traced, for the most part, through his 
more elaborate works, where the reviewer has not been content to take 
the “ Apologia” as his only guide. Dr. Abbott shows in scores of places 
the folly of doing this, so treacherous was Newman’s memory, so different 
did things appear to him as he looked upon them from the security of his 
Birmingham retreat. Even the differences between the first and second 
editions of the “ Apologia” are full of interest, showing the workings of 
a subtle ingenuity in subjecting facts to theories or personal ends. No- 
thing is more interesting in Newman’s development, as apparent in the 
sermons, than the original form of that doctrine of certainty through 
probability, and probability through credulity, which was afterward 
wrought out elaborately in the “Grammar of Assent.” ‘There was a 
doctrine worked out little by little, with much shifting and halting, much 
backing and filling, to justify Newman in doing this or that which for 
the time being he desired especially to do, But, however valuable this 
analysis of the sermons, it does not tend to the making of a thoroughly 
interesting or impressive book. It tends to make it what an artist would 
call “ spotty,” and to obscure the general effect by the multitude of details, 
so that we cannot, as an invaluable saying goes, see the forest for the trees. 
Then, too, the Cardinal is taken far too seriously, and the phrases of a 
poet and a rhetorician are put upon the rack as if they were the phrases 
of a profound logician. Too often it is a butterfly that is broken on the 
wheel. There is possibly a justification for all this in the reputation for 
great logical power which has attended Newman’s fame. If Dr. Abbott 
has shown anything, he has shown that he had no such power; that, 
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whatever he might have had, —if he had been willing to be logical, — to 
manage somehow to escape from logical conclusions was generally the 
thing he most of all desired. He was a brilliant dialectician and a more 
brilliant rhetorician, and as a rhetorician he was always following the 
example of Pygmalion, and falling in love with his own work. De- 
scribing himself as “nearly hollow,” he was nowhere more nearly so 
than in his show of logical procedure to which sincere reality was gen- 
erally denied. The one impression left on us by Dr. Abbott’s book, and 
justified by the things which Newman wrote and the facts of his career, 
is the unreality of the whole business of his life. Surely, of “ walking 
in a vain show” he did his part as literally as ever did a mortal man. 

Dr. Abbott’s story gathers head and stream in describing the few 
years from the beginning of the Movement to the first check which it 
encountered. After that came the new allies, Ward and Oakeley, and the 
like, who from following Newman soon began to lead him, or, without 
ceasing to follow him, to push him vigorously from behind. Dr. Ab- 
bott’s account of Ward is very interesting, and he puts Newman in a 
bad light as representing Oakeley as the head of the new party, when 
he was certainly not so. It was Ward who forced Newman into the 
writing of Tract 90, Dr. Abbott's criticism of which is the least satisfac- 
tory part of his book. The morals of subscription, as developed in his 
own book, “The Kernel and the Husk,” disqualified his pot for calling 
Newman’s kettle black in any unequivocal manner. A curious bit of 
Newman’s unreality is where he calls a poor fellow who goes over to 
Rome a monkey who has cut off his tail, and the next Sunday solemnly 
arraigns the Anglicans for not “ acknowledging that our brother has left 
us because we have left God.” Newman was in no hurry to cut off his 
own tail. Its prehensile vigor was immense, and Dr. Abbott spares us 
nothing of his fear and agony as fibre after fibre cracked before he fell 
at last. Sometimes we are tempted to believe that Newman’s sufferings, 
at least his longing for the end, could not have been greater than ours. 
Months after he had arrived at the certitude that the Church of Rome 
was the one only Church of God, he waited for “a sign,” and acted finally 
on one which showed an ounce of superstition to be more with him than 
a pound of reason. 

How to attain certitude without rational conviction, and how to convert 
such certitude into action — these were the ruling motives of Newman’s 
Anglican career. The last words he wrote as an Anglican expressed his 
conviction of the incompatibility of reason and faith. His first sacrifice 
upon the altar of the Roman Church was the sacrifice of his understand- 
ing. Father Dominic, who “ took him in,” would have omitted from the 
lesson of the day the story of St. Denis, — how after his martyrdom he 
put his head under his arm and walked about. But Newman would not 
have it omitted. He had come to the conclusion of Sir Thomas Browne, 
that “there are not impossibilities enough in religion for the exercise 
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of an active faith.” If these pages represent him fairly, and they evi- 
dently do, he was preéminently the skeptic of his generation. He not 
only doubted, but he went on to doubt his doubt, entangled in a hope- 
less coil. When he had seen a ghost, the buried majesty of Rome, 
he thought “the spirit he had seen might be the Devil;” he thought, 
perhaps, he “did it wrong, being so majestical.” He thought so many 
things, and they were so inconclusive, that he got tired of thinking and 
fell back on signs and omens. But Dr. Abbott treats Newman’s pro- 
crastination as too exclusively an intellectual matter. Procrastination 
was the habit of his mind; but then, too, he had a great affection for the 
English Church, none for the Church of Rome, though she had for him 
a hateful fascination. This book, though stern, is true, and still there 
is another side of Newman which is hardly mentioned here, but which 
also is somewhat. 


Joun W. CHADWICK. 
Brooxtiyry, N. Y. 


Le Probléme de 1l’Immortalité. Par E. Peraver—Ourr. Etude pré- 
eédée d’une lettre de Professeur CHARLES SecRETAN. Paris: Librairie 
Fischbacher. Deux volumes, 12 francs. 

Life in Christ. A Study of the Scriptural Doctrine on the Nature of Man, 
the Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions of Human Immor- 
tality. By Epwarp Wuitr. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Rev. Edward White is well known as the standard English authority 
in favor of conditional immortality. His volume, in its revised form, and 
the larger work by Dr. Petavel cover all the ground one needs to go 
over to gain a full understanding of an interesting heresy which bids fair 
to become.a leading tenet of orthodoxy. The phrase “Conditional Im- 
mortality’ is intended to express the idea that immortality is not a 
natural gift made to all men, but a prize and reward of virtue. It is 
supposed to be revealed and imparted by Christ. In these two books, 
the arguments for this notable doctrine are presented with great fullness 
and ability. True or false, it is probably destined to play a large part 
in the religious history of the future. The inducements it offers are 
many. For instance, to the agnostic, its advocate cheerfully says: ‘“ You 
do right to doubt. There is no proof of natural immortality. It is not 
revealed in the Bible; neither is it taught by modern science.” To the 
orthodox believer who is troubled by the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment, but who does not dare to dispute what he believes to be the teach- 
ing of the Bible, he says: “ You may indulge your generous doubts ; the 
Bible does not teach eternal punishment. The doctrine is abhorrent to 
the tender conscience and it is opposed to the plain teaching of the 
Gospel.” To one who insists that sin and penalty must be commensurate 
and are invariably united, he says: “So they are. Life is for the right- 
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eous; death is for the sinner. The dictates of natural justice are rein- 
forced by the divine revelation. Immortality is not a gift to every one, 
but the reward of the righteous.” 

To one who has not been long familiar with the arguments by which 
the doctrine is supported, there must be something perplexing in the air 
of eager and almost joyous animation with which the writers above named 
proceed to abolish the arguments for natural and universal immortality. 
When one remembers with what painstaking solicitude the supports and 
defenses of immortality have been provided, and how sensitive the re- 
ligious mind commonly is to any attack upon the doctrine, he wonders 
how they can so gladly destroy the common hope. Usually those who 
argue against the doctrine of immortality are counted among “ material- 
ists,” “atheists,” and “destructive critics.” This curious phenomenon, 
however, is explained when we see what the advocates of “ conditional 
immortality ” hold in reserve. They believe in immortality for all who 
ought to be immortal. They get rid of questions concerning the freedom 
of the will which go with the doctrine of universal salvation, and, above 
all, they rid themselves of the idea that eternal punishment must be the 
fate of some upon whom immortality has been forced. At the same time 
they attack no other doctrine of orthodoxy which devout believers in the 
infallible Bible and the atoning Christ would care to maintain. 

The whole ground of controversy has been carefully covered in these 
three volumes. If one would know what the agnostic or the unbeliever 
has to say against the doctrine of immortality, he will find all the doubts 
of the generation well arrayed here. Every objection, also, to the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment is presented. ‘The difficulties in the way of 
accepting universal salvation as the certain end of human experience are 
summed up. A careful examination is then made of the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha and the New Testament. It is clearly shown that the doc- 
trine of natural immortality for all men is never taught clearly, explicitly 
and beyond a doubt. It is shown by ample citation of passages that the 
doctrine of conditional immortality, quite as well as any other, if not 
better, expresses, in modern terms, the meaning of the writers of the 
New Testament. 

A disinterested critic, then, must see that this doctrine is admirably 
adapted to take a place in the front rank as a tenet of orthodoxy. It re- 
quires no renunciation of belief in anything known as orthodoxy except 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, which is already a burden, and the 
doctrine of natural immortality, for which compensation is offered in the 
idea of a revealed and attainable immortality. As a well-wisher to his 
fellow-men, one may rejoice at the probable wide acceptance of such a 
belief, although one may see that it belongs among those great half-truths 
by which the world swings itself from one point of progress to another. 
It would not be strange, if, from the side of agnosticism or the scientific 
doctrine of evolution, there should be an eager acceptance of a proposi- 
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tion which is certainly not absurd in itself, and which, representing im- 
mortality as a prize to be won, fulfills some of the conditions of the 
doctrine of evolution, and might easily become the basis of a scientific 
religion. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
LowE Lt, Mass. 


The World as the Subject of Redemption. By the Hon. and Rev. W. 
H. FREMANTLE, M. A. Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1883 by Canon Fremantle were animated 
by a spirit not usual in lecturers on this venerable foundation. His ob- 
ject was to show the virtual identity of the church while in the world 
with the world, so far as this means the effort to make politics, science, 
art, literature and all other human functions Christian. The construction 
put upon this last word by the lecturer is not such as to restrict any of 
these functions to the office of saving men out of the world. He con- 
ceives the Nation as a Christian Church, and Christianity “ as a life, not 
as the holding of a series of propositions.” ‘ The notion that religion is 
primarily a cult is not a Christian but a heathen idea.” Canon Fre- 
mantle is indeed a consistent follower of the great Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
in his opposition to merely clerical conceptions of the church and its 
attitude toward the so-called “world.” To him the church is in the 
world and a part of it, with a divine commission to penetrate the whole 
of the world, not with Christian bigotries, but with the moral and spirit- 
ual life that issued abundantly from Jesus Christ, and still flows forth 
from the loving heart of humanity to-day. Clericalism he abhors as a 
great enemy of Christianity, and all his impulses are toward a broadly 
human conception of religion. 

That the world, transfigured by the spirit of Christ, is to be the Chris- 
tian Community of the future, Canon Fremantle undertakes to show by 
a survey first of the Hebrew theocracy which is in harmony with the later 
criticism of the Old Testament; of the New Testament Church, where 
he is in accord with Dr. Edwin Hatch; of the imperial and medieval 
church, the Churches of the Reformation and the English Church and 
Commonwealth. Seeking “the Christian basis of human societies,” he 
then finds seven circles of human life within the great circle of Universal 
Humanity: the organization for public worship, not itself the church, 
though usually so called; the family; the search for knowledge ; art ; 
social intercourse ; trade and professional life, and the nation. All these 
are capable of inspiration and redemption. 

It is a pleasure to know that a Christian apologetic so broadly based 
and built up in so generous a temper is now accessible to American read- 
ers in a new and less expensive edition, with an introduction by Professor 
R. T. Ely. Professor Ely inclines more than I find myself inclining to 
accept Canon Fremantle’s union of church and state for our own coun- 
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try, but this is not a matter that should interfere with a cordial welcome 
to the work, nor will it hinder the great measure of quickening to be 
derived from its earnest and thoughtful pages. 


Nicuoias P. Gitman. 
West Newron, Mass. 


Die Ritschl’sche Theologie kritisch beleuchtet. Von Otro Prtiei- 
DERER. Pp. viii, 139. Braunschweig : C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. 


The eminent Professor of Theology at Berlin, the author of “ Der 
Paulinismus” and “ Das Urchristenthum,” undertakes in this little book, 
which is.composed of three articles reprinted from the “ Jahrbiicher fir 
protestantische Theologie,” a critical examination of the theology of 
Ritschl, whose school has attained prominence in Germany, and exerted 
no little influence upon a certain class of theologians in this country. 
The first essay is devoted to an examination of Ritschl’s theory of know- 
ledge, and the conclusion is reached that he can appeal neither to Kant 
nor to Lotze, but is rather in accord with the popular Positivism of the 
present day, particularly in his confusion of subjective Idealism and a 
naive Realism, by which the reality of the religious objects and the possi- 
bility of a scientific theology are seriously jeopardized. In the second 
essay Dr. Pfleiderer discusses the Biblical basis of Ritschl’s theology with 
special reference to its central points, atonement and justification, to- 
gether with the divine holiness and human sin. It is shown that the pre- 
tended agreement of the Ritschlian theology with the Scriptures is only 
an appearance, which rests upon the skillful dialectic by means of which 
the opinions of the dogmatist are foisted upon various passages with a 
perversion of the meaning of words and no little prejudice to the ethical 
character of the Biblical doctrine. Here the Ritschlian rationalism is ex- 
posed which, assuming that Paul must have taught regarding the atone- 
ment such doctrines as are acceptable to the reason of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury Christian philosopher, resorted to exegetical subtleties in order to 
make it appear that he did so teach. In this connection Dr. Pfleiderer 
lays down the following propositions regarding the Pauline doctrine of 
atonement: 1. The atonement according to Paul is a completed act of 
God in reference to the whole world, and accordingly it is not a pro- 
gressive ethical self-activity of men in changing the direction of their 
will. 2, The divine act of world-atonement is mediated through Christ 
in so far as God made him the bearer of the guilt of sin, and so de- 
stroyed it in his representative death; accordingly it consists not in an 
ethical change of the direction of the human will, but in the divine com- 
pensation and setting aside of the guilt which separates man from God. 
3. Therefore, the non-imputation of transgressions or the forgiveness of 
sin is the consequence of the atonement, and the latter is not, inversely, 
the consequence of the former. The discussion of these and related 
points gives to the essay great exegetical importance. 
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Since the school of Ritschl enjoys the reputation of compensating for 
its poorly-concealed dogmatic heresies by emphasizing the ethical side of 
Christianity, Dr. Pfleiderer thinks it important to examine the relation 
which morality and religion hold to each other in this theological system. 
Upon this inquiry, then, he enters in his third essay, which is entitled, 
“The Religio-philosophical Basis of the Ritschlian Theology.” He 
finds supported by the representatives of the school the doctrine that 
there exists between morals and religion no inner and necessary conuec- 
tion, but only an external relation so far as the one sometimes supplements 
the other, without being radically grounded ypon it. He is of the opinion 
that this denial of the inner essential connection of morals and religion 
corresponds neither to the spirit of the Bible, nor to that of the Reforma- 
tion, nor to the needs of Christianity at the present time. Rothe, he 
thinks, was undoubtedly right in maintaining that the whole development 
of the Christian and, in particular, of the Protestant Church and theology 
has this for its object, that the religious and the moral come ever into 
more intimate reciprocal relations, religion being filled with morality and 
morality grounded upon religion, — a result which presupposes the prin- 
ciple that both have their ground in the essential union of God and man. 
The separation of the two has the result that religion is regarded only as 
an institution for securing salvation without any effect upon the ethical 
life, and morality as a worldly-eudemonistic culture without any religious 
binding of the conscience. We regret that our limits do not allow us to 
discuss more fully this great little book. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Bucnutre. CoLiece. 


The Origin and Growth of the Conception of God as Illustrated by 
Anthropology and History. By Count GosLeT p’ALVIELLA, Professor 
of the History of Religions at the University of Brussels. Pp. xvi., 296. 
London : Williams & Norgate. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The eleven courses of Hibbert Lectures delivered previous to 1891 
have severally dealt with some particular phase or section of the history 
of religion. Count Goblet d’Alviella takes the whole of this history for 
his province: for nothing less is implied in an attempt to trace the idea 
of God from its earliest origins to its present stage of evolution. The 
work has been done as well as was possible in so brief a compass, and if 
the author shows little originality, he deserves the praise of having pre- 
sented the most important results of modern research in an eminently 
readable, compact and trustworthy form. In discussing the origin of 
religion M. Goblet d’Alviella discards the fancies of some contemporary 
mythologers and resumes the sound tradition of eighteenth century 
philosophy. The first gods were personified natural phenomena. To 
those who argue that primitive men could not possibly have confounded 
inanimate with animated objects the one sufficient answer is that unfor- 
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tunately for theory they did confound them, as the savages who represent 
them still do to the present day. 


In idle moments we may see 
A noble spirit in a hill, 
A human strength about a tree, 


and but for civilization we should see them, not without concern, in our 
busy moments, too. It remains true, indeed, that the worship of ancestral 
spirits, though credited with far too great importance by Herbert Spencer, 
has done much to vitalize and consolidate the belief in nature-gods. 

The rise of the great polytheisms can only be understood as a process 
by which the celestial hierarchy was organized on the model of human 
society. The same method explains the progressive moralization of the- 
ology. ‘ At first,” as the author truly observes, “ethics and religion 
were absolutely independent of each other” (p. 177). But when the 
gods were constantly called on to act as referees in agreements or in quar- 
rels between men, their will became first associated, and finally identified, 
with the idea of absolute justice. According to our author the spectacle 
of the cosmic order powerfully contributed to the notion of an equally in- 
violable moral order. But has he not inverted the true order of antece- 
dence? Unless I am much mistaken, the idea of a cosmic order as such 
was inspired by reflection on the moral order of society. Metaphysical 
speculation, working on the materials supplied by physical religion, leads 
to monotheism, which in Egypt was developed by the aggregation of un- 
like deities into a composite whole, and among the Semites by the final 
identification of various deities who had always been almost indistinguish- 
able. The ethical import of monotheism is incidentally and briefly 
treated under the head of “ Sacrifice” (p. 255). In one way the idea of 
divine rectitude must rise with the idea of divine power, since the Lord 
of the whole earth cannot well be bribed to favor sinners by offerings of 
which he has no need —a point of view well brought out by the Hebrew 
prophets. Thus man’s voluntary obedience and self-surrender becomes 
the only acceptable sacrifice. Unfortunately, self-renunciation may take 
the form of offering one’s first-born as a holocaust to the god, as in 
Moloch-worship, or of senseless asceticism as in monastic Christianity and 
some Oriental religions. Among ourselves codperation with “the Power 
that makes for righteousness ” is coming to be considered as the worthi- 
est form of worship. As to the future of religion, Count d’Alviella’s 
views seem substantially identical with those set forth by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in the June number of the “ New World.” 

The lectures, originally composed in French, have been translated 
into English by Mr. Wicksteed, not only, as their author tells us, “ with 
patience and accuracy,” but also with admirable spirit and elegance. It 
is regrettable that the valuable series of which they form a part should be 
issued at what many persons must find a prohibitive price. 


Atrrep W. Benn. 
Fiorence, ITAty. 
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Hand-Commentar zum neuen Testament. Bearbeitet von Professor Dr. 
J. H. HottzMann in Strassburg, Geh. Kirchenrath Professor Dr. R. A. Lip- 
sius in Jena, Professor Lic. P. W. ScHMIEDEL in Jena, Prediger Dr. H. v. 
SopEN in Berlin. 4 Bande. Freiburg i. B.; J. C. B. Mohr. 


The name of Holtzmann at the head of the list of the writers of this 
commentary on the New Testament may be understood as indicating his 
general direction of the work, and is a guaranty of its high character 
for accuracy and learning. In the department of New Testament crit- 
icism and exegesis he is one of the foremost scholars in Germany, and is 
the author of important works, among which may be mentioned “ Die 
Synoptischen Evangelien,” 1863, “ Epheser und Kolosserbriefe,” 1872, 
“ Die Pastoralbriefe,” 1880, and “ Einleitung in das N. T.,” third edition, 
1892. His contribution to the commentary comprises two volumes, or 
about half the entire work, dealing with the first three Gospels and 
the Acts, and the so-called Johannine writings — the fourth Gospel and 
the Apocalypse. Dr. Lipsius furnishes the commentary on Galatians, 
Romans and Philippians, Schmiedel that on Thessalonians and Corin- 
thians, and Dr. Von Soden treats of the remaining Epistles. 

The Hand-Commentar proceeds upon the historico-critical method, 
according to which the New Testament writings are regarded and treated 
as literary productions of their age, dealing with the central theme, the 
gospel of Jesus, from the points of view of the several writers, whose 
antecedents, education and intellectual environment determined to a con- 
‘siderable degree the character and contents of their works. The treat- 
ment accordingly aims to be scientific, and may be regarded as such, so 
far as the conclusions reached are not in general determined by dogmatic 
prepossessions and a harmonizing interest by which many similar works 
are impaired. The character of the commentary must be judged with 
reference to the object proposed, and this being to present “the results 
of scientific work in the investigation of the New Testament in a contin- 
uous, precise, readable, and manageable ” form, the performance must 
be pronounced eminently successful, Compactness and brevity are an 
advantage in such a work only when difficulties are not lightly passed 
over, and important matters inadequately discussed. For the sake of 
brevity the synoptics are not treated separately but together, and this 
portion of the commentary is condensed into some three hundred pages, 
inclusive of an elaborate discussion of the Synoptic Problem. To Schit- 
rer’s criticism that in treating the introduction to the synoptic question 
some details might have been omitted in order to present the matter in a 
form which would facilitate the comprehension of it for a beginner, it 
may be answered that the work is not intended for beginners, and that 
the understanding and advantageous use of it are possible only to one 
who is considerably advanced in exegetical study. 

Holtzmann’s conclusions, regarding the composition of the synoptics 
are substantially those stated in detail in his “ Einleitung.” The begin- 
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ning of the Gospel-literature was the Aramaic logia-collection of Mat- 
thew. After Mark had composed the first connected historical account 
of the life of Jesus, an attempt to combine the two resulted in our Greek 
first Gospel, which is properly designated “ according to Matthew,” since 
it is the addition of the material of Matthew’s logia which distinguishes 
it from the common synoptic narrative. Finally, in the interest of adapt- 
ing the biography of Jesus to gentile Christians, our third Gospel was 
written with the use of all the available literature. Since the author of 
this demonstrably employed a journal of Luke, a companion and disciple 
of Paul, in the composition of his second work, the Acts, and since it is 
possible that the same Luke is responsible for much that is peculiar in 
the former writing, the designation “according to Luke” does not ap- 
pear to be groundless, particularly in view of its conceded Pauline char- 
acter. This view in its general features is in accord with the prevailing 
tendency of the criticism of the synoptics in Germany, and perhaps no 
one has contributed more than Holtzmann to establish it. Its present 
ascendency is conceded by Hilgenfeld, who has always opposed it, in a 
recent elaborate critique of it in his “ Zeitschrift,” although he thinks 
it is no more likely ultimately to prevail than bi-metalism to take the 
place of a gold standard.* 

The modifications of Baur’s tendency-theory effected in the present 
critical school of Germany are perhaps nowhere more apparent than in 
its conclusions regarding the book of Acts. The doctrine of the author’s 
mediating attitude between the Pauline and Jewish-Christian parties is 
now generally abandoned, and he is regarded as a representative of the 
later gentile Christianity to which the oppositions of the apostolic age 
were of small importance, According to Holtzmann “ the critical school 
maintains in principle nothing else than that the point of view of post- 
apostolic gentile Christianity was decisive for the picture of original 
Christianity sketched in the Acts,” or as Wendt says, that it must have 
been, in the thought of the author of the book, “the original apostles 
who undertook the universal extension of the Christian gospel” (Zeitschr. 
fiir Theol. u. Kirche, 1891, p. 184). It is gratifying to read Holtzmann’s 
judgment that “more than in the case of any other of the contested 
books of the New Testament an agreement in reference to Acts appears 
possible and near.at hand.” 

In his discussion of the fourth Gospel, Holtzmann ranges himself, as 
in his “ Einleitung,” unreservedly on the side of those critics who deny 
its Johannine authorship. The elaborate introduction to the Gospel, 
which embraces all the contested points, scarcely omitting the minutest 
detail, shows his conclusion to be grounded rather on the internal char- 
acter of the writing than on the external evidences. This remarkable 
work, which is characterized by Pfleiderer as “a didactic writing in the 


1 Die synoptische zwei-Quellen Theorie in neuester Fassung, Zeitschrift fir 
wiss. Theol., Jahrg. 36, i. 
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form of a Gospel,” is regarded as showing not only in its historical devia- 
tions from the synoptics, but in almost its entire contents, the impress of 
second-century ideas and environment. ‘ The history of Jesus as here 
related becomes a type in the sense that it is throughout brought into re- 
lation to the succeeding history of Christianity, in particular to that of 
the time of the evangelist himself, transported, so to speak, from the past 
into the present.” “In general, the entire world of thought represented 
in the Gospel corresponds to an advanced development of the Church 
and its theology.” This corresponds with Weizsicker’s judgment that 
“the Johannine Christ has no attitude toward the law, which does not 
exist for him, since it no longer existed for the writer, as in the earlier 
times” (Apost. Zeitalter, p. 540). The Johannine Epistles are regarded, 
with Pfleiderer, as the productions of the age of the Gnostic controver- 
sies, and the Apocalypse, which is discussed in an admirable introduc- 
tion, as not the work of the apostle, while the question of its composite 
character is left undecided. 

The commentary of Lipsius on Galatians, Romans and Philippians 
is in vigor, clearness and learning worthy of his reputation. In the in- 
troduction, which is remarkable for its compactness and comprehensive- 
ness, the conclusion is reached that the church at Rome was composed of 
Jews and Gentiles, and that while the latter may have been in the ma- 
jority, the Epistle was mainly addressed to the former. He maintains 
the genuineness of Philippians along with such representatives of the 
critical school as Pfleiderer, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsicker and 
others, against Baur, Schwegler, Planck, Késtlin, Holsten, Hitzig and 
the Dutch scholars, Hoekstra and Straatman. In his exegesis he shows 
the highest judicial qualities, and his work is not prejudiced by any ten- 
dency toward the Ritschlian rationalizing of the thought of the apostle in 
order to bring it into accord with the tenets of the modern New Theology. 
On Gal. iii. 13, “‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us,” he remarks that the éfayopdfewv occurs through 
payment of a ransom [Avrpov]. This ransom is Christ’s death, suffered 
on the cross, by which he became a curse for us, that is, took upon him- 
self representatively the curse with which we were burdened. Thus the 
law is satisfied on the one hand, and on the other is annulled for believers, 
who are crucified with Christ (Rom. ii. 19, cf. vi. 14), for the law has 
dominion over @ man only so long as he lives (Rom. vii. 1). In 
Rom. ix. 5, the words, 6 dv éxi mdvtwv Oeds edAoyyros, are not referred to 
Christ. 

Schmiedel, in his commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians and the 
Thessalonians, maintains the high standard established by his collabora- 
tors. Points of great importance are treated in dissertations [ Hxcurse], 
short and long, in which are discussed such themes as odp£, cdma, cha- 
risms, speaking with tongues, Christology, etc. The first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians is regarded as genuine, the second as spurious, 
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Opposing the majority of the critical school, including Holtzmann, and 
retracting some of his own earlier opinions, Von Soden undertakes to de- 
fend the Pauline authorship of the entire Epistle to the Colossians. Ephe- 
sians he ascribes to a liberal Jewish Christian of the Dispersion, who wrote 
it toward the end of the first century. He decides that the Pastoral Epis- 
tles were written at the earliest in the first decade of the second century, 
and does not find in them traces of the controversy with Gnosticism. Both 
as to the date and the object of these Epistles, he is in disagreement with 
the older Tiibingen critics, and with many of the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the critical school of the present day, such as Hilgenfeld, 
Hausrath, Weizsicker, Harnack, Holtzmann and Pfleiderer. In dating 
1 Peter so early as 92-96, and ascribing it to Sylvanus, Von Soden assumes 
a position which Schiirer characterizes as “more than hazardous,” and 
takes issue with two‘of his collaborators, Holtzmann and Schmiedel, be- 
sides many other critical authorities, who date it at the beginning of the’ 
second century amid the persecutions under Trajan. The Epistle of 
James is not regarded as representing the Jewish-Christian point of view, 
and is dated in the early years of the second century, perhaps as late 
as 130. 

The New Testament text adopted here is that of Tischendorf in Von 
Gebhardt’s edition. Looking through this extensive work of about 1800 
closely printed lexicon-octavo pages, one cannot but admire the industry 
and learning which have accumulated and marshaled so great a mass of 
isagogical and exegetical material. The publication of such a work, to- 
gether with the fact that a second edition of some of the volumes has 
been speedily demanded, indicates that the interest in the historical and 
critical study of the New Testament, to which the Tiibingen school gave 
a powerful impulse more than fifty years ago, is not by any means de- 
clining. 

ORELLO CONE. 

BucutTet CoLLEGE. 


Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism. By the Rev. T. K. Curynr, 
M. A., D. D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture in the 
University of Oxford ; Canon of Rochester. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 1892. Pp. viii, 397. $2.50. 

This book consists of two parts, devoted to the “ David-Narratives ” 
and the “ Book of Psalms.” Both of these headings are, however, too 
comprehensive. Only selections from either class are treated. The 
whole presents the substance of sundry courses of cathedral sermons, 
somewhat recast in form and enlarged by “the addition of mucli inter- 
woven illustrative matter.” ‘‘ All the Psalm studies,” the author states 
in a note on page vi., “except those on Ps. li., were originally published 
in ‘The Expositor.’ The critical matter, however, and the introductory 
notes, etc., are new.” From these statements it will readily be inferred 
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that we have before us a production of somewhat heterogeneous charac- 
ter. This fact on the one hand, and the respect due to an author of well- 
merited fame on the other, make it difficult to express in few words a 
definite opinion of his performance that shall be just both to him and to 
the readers of this periodical. With regard to the contents of the book, 
it is enough to say that so far as critical material is concerned, while 
there is much that is valuable, especially in the notes and their refer- 
ences, there is little that cannot be found in works not likely to be want- 
ing on the shelves of any one moderately interested in the more recent 
phases of Old Testament criticism and exegesis, except Kautzsch’s analysis 
of the books of Samuel and Dr. Cheyne’s comments upon it in Chapter 
I. What may be called the homiletical contents of the volume, that is, its 
directly religious and ethical thought, — its application to modern life of 
old-time events, relations and experiences, — is always devout, but sel- 
dom very fresh or striking. The book, however, must be judged mainly 
with reference to its purpose. This is somewhat inaccurately set forth in 
its title, and a little more clearly in the short preface. It appears to be 
to point out, both to private students and to “those who take part in the 
‘higher religious education,’ ” how religious nourishment and stimulus 
are to be derived from the Scriptures, especially those of the Old Testa- 
ment, when studied in the light of the higher criticism. This aim is 
not merely good and laudable, but presupposes a need which actually 
exists and must somehow be met. The question is whether this book 
indicates the true way of meeting it. I cannot think that it does. Dr. 
Cheyne, adherent though he be of the orthodox faith of the Church 
of England, and thoroughly imbued with its best reformed, Bible-loving 
spirit, seems not to see, or rather does not put or imply, the practical 
problem as it really lies. From his mode of solving it, one would 
infer that it might be formulated thus: If this narrative is not histor- 
ically true, or if this psalm be not the product of infallible inspiration, 
how can it serve for edification? By way of answer he takes some of 
the David-narratives and shows that after criticism has done its best 
(or its worst, as you please), the David that remains still commands 
our affection and reverence. But this may be said, with at least equal 
truth, concerning Alfred of England, after criticism has destroyed many 
attractive stories once believed about him. In two chapters devoted 
to “ David and Goliath,” our author, after showing that the whole story 
is historically untenable, proceeds to treat it as poetry, — “that poetry 
which is idealized history,” —and unfolds its wealth of spiritual truth 
and life. But might not many parts of the story of Odysseus, as sung 
by the Homeric muse, be turned to edification in the same way? As to 
the psalms, whatever the nature of the inspiration that produced them, 
who will doubt their value that has felt the power of his hymn-book ? 
The real problem is not concerned about the homiletical availability of 
the Old Testament, but with the ultimate basis for a reasonable religious 
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faith. We all know what allegorizing interpretation can do; what we 
wish to learn is the bearing of the higher criticism on religious certi- 
tude. It isthe profoundly disquieting apprehension, felt by thousands 
in every Christian communion, that criticism is tending to destroy the 
foundations of life and hope in God, that needs to be met, and which the 
title of this book seems to promise to meet. Now, no doubt, Dr. Cheyne’s 
chapters may relieve the fears of predominantly impulsive, sympathetic 
minds, but people who think, clearly and connectedly, who can rest in no 
conclusion which they cannot trace to firmly-held, reasonable premises, 
will find little help in them. The needed principles are there, indeed, 
but in undeveloped, incidental form, not to be seized and combined by 
one not already familiar with the subject. Take it all in all, the volume 
contains more that was worth preaching than it offers to justify printing. 


P. H. STeenstRA. 
EpiscopaAL THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Old Testament Theology; or, The History of Hebrew Religion from the 
year 800 B.c. By Arcurpatp Durr, M. A., LL.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Theology in the Yorkshire United Independent College, Brad- 
ford. From 800 B. c. to Josiah, 640 B. c. Pp. xvi, 343. London and Edin- 
burgh: Adam & Charles Black. 10s. 6d. 

In his preface Professor Duff expresses the hope that this volume may 
be followed by the exposition of the periods following the seventh century, 
and in this connection he says it is the aim of the work “ to give the story 
of the Faith of the Hebrews; but this is to be watched as it appears in 
the course of the Biblical and other Hebrew religious records. The 
whole work will thus be at once a History of Hebrew Religion, and a 
Guide for the Christian teacher in the use of the Bible.” His conception 
of his task, and to some extent his point of view are stated by the author 
in the opening pages: “ We are to study something more precious than 
the history of documents and scribes, or of wars and kings, for we have 
to ask, ‘ What is God?’ . . . ‘What was the ever-living Word of God 
before He became flesh in Bethlehem ?’ ” 

Book I. of this volume is entitled “ Introductory Studies — The Penta- 
teuch and the Student.” The problem the author takes to be a theologi- 
calone: “ What was the preéxistent Christ in Israel?” The Pentateuch, 
however, discovers such “ remarkable art in its construction,” that “ the 
criticism of it is no task for beginners . . . and the wondrous old fabric, 
pricelessly precious, forbids in venerable solemnity the rude touch of the 
ignorant. . . . Study of the Pentateuch demands preliminary knowledge 
independently gained of the main course of the history of the Hebrew 
people’s religious life. . . . We can learn thus whether it must be placed 
as a whole before the beginning of the story already gained from inde- 
pendent sources, or whether it falls in as a whole at any one point in the 
course of that story.” Dr. Duff does not mean to give anything critically 
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exhaustive in this discussion of the Pentateuch, but he says some helpful 
words respecting the way to determine a place for the Pentateuch in the 
field of Hebrew history. The historical method is highly commended. 
The “unhistoric method has closed the Bible, and must keep it closed. 
. . » The mind of Christ confirms the historical method, demands the 
historical method, and condemns the unhistorical as wrong.” Some 
readers will question, however, whether the author might not have been 
more helpful in his discussion of the Pentateuch, both to students and to 
the general reader, if he had presented a little more fully this historical 
side of the question instead of expressing himself in the following vein: 
we learn “the opinion of the present Christ on every question now from 
the thoughtful voice of his present Body, wherein He is made flesh to- 
day. . . . The mind of our Lord Jesus Christ, concerning especially the 
Pentateuch, is to be learned in the thoughtful mind of Christians now.” 

After this brief preliminary study of the Pentateuch Professor Duff 
begins his history with the eighth century, taking as “the earliest of the 
virtually uncontroverted monuments of Hebrew religion” the book of 
Amos. The general method is to present first an analysis of the book 
studied, and the personal characteristics of the prophet himself ; then to 
give the religious background of the prophecy, so as to study, finally, the 
prophet’s thoughts on the various concerns of God and man, noting what 
there may be of advance and the problems left unsolved. 

The religious antecedent of the age of Amos the author finds in the 
* David-revelation ” to the effect that “ Jehovah is supreme Lord over all 
other gods, powers and nations.” The growth of this idea is traced from 
the wide empire Dr. Duff accords to David, “the first forerunner of the 
imperial Cesar; he may also be called the first world-monarch of later 
well-known history.” The revelation which the prophets “saw in David 
gave them life for their own times, just as the revelation which we see 
in Jesus gives us life amid the needs of to-day.” The next stage of in- 
sight into the character of God the author calls the “ Amos-revelation.” 
“Tt comes amid wrestlings, thoroughly human, in company with God, 
wrestling with God, wrestling with man, wrestling in argument;” it 
is “ breadth and keenness of conscience.” The characteristic of Amos’s 
oracles “is demand for larger righteousness ; and to this task Amos rose 
through his sense of the overlordship of Israel's God.” The final gospel 
of this prophet is, “If ye would find God and live, seek good, for there is 
his abode ” ; but just what this good is, Amos left unsaid. He did not 
tell whether God could or would do anything to convert the sinner into a 
seeker after the good, but left standing the oracle, “ All who sin shall 
die.” He disturbed the unconscious sleep of the individual without 
waking him to a clear vision of personal religion. 

Turning to Hosea, Professor Duff says, “In technical phrase we begin 
the system of his theology by the scheme of his anthropology.” “ Right- 
eousness will always be if men have only, first a clear mind, and secondly, 
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true instruction.” This, then, is an advance upon Amos in its suggesting 
a method for changing men from bad to good ; and if it is still hard to 
know how God can dwell with evil, the answer is, “ He is God and not 
man ;” thus “the story of faith in atonement has begun.” But Hosea 
has himself left questions unsolved. Men are not regenerated by afflic- 
tion. It is not the rod, it is the Saviour they learn to love. ‘“ And igno- 
rance is not the cause of all sin. Rather to him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.””’ So “ Hosea’s lines of advance from 
the faiths of Amos” are “ eager hopes rather than clear possessions.” In 
the chapters on Isaiah, after a presentation of the course of the develop- 
ment of the prophet’s thought, as manifested in his relation to Zion, and 
an analysis of his oracles in chronological order followed by a systematic 
sketch of the genesis of his faiths, Dr. Duff comes to a consideration of 
the prophet’s place in Hebrew religious history. “Isaiah rose from the 
despair of Amos, above the despairing hope of Hosea, to faith in Jeho- 
vah’s cleansing of his own unclean lips and life, and then to like faith that 
this God could love the worst men in Zion and would save them. . . 
He can regenerate souls. . . . He can forgive. . . . Isaiah denies en- 
tirely Amos’s theory that evil men are worthless, but he denies also 
Hosea’s theory that they are naturally good.” With respect to the new 
world of life that was looked for, the way of its attainment with Amos 
was death, with Hosea, slavery, “ with Isaiah it was creation.” Isaiah 
“stands in his place in history casting a flood of light around him, back- 
wards from him on the past, and forwards on the seers who were to see 
still more than he.” 

This claim of progress, development from one prophet to another in 
the thought of God and of man, is a very prominent feature of this book, 
and it adds a great charm to the religious story. Despite, however, the 
interest of the reader, increasing from page to page, he will find himself 
asking whether there was really the great progress which the author 
sympathetically portrays. Some readers will hesitate, too, about the 
significance attached to “'Torath-Mosheh” taken to mean “the divine 
instruction concerning deliverance,” and to “Elohim,” meaning “ far- 
reaching” ones. But whatever may be said of some such debatable 
points and of the author’s general view of religious phenomena, the book 
is written with a profoundly sympathetic touch ; it is full of incentive to 
the reader; and, in its acceptance of the results of modern criticism, will 
help to make a new era in the treatment of Old Testament theology by 
English writers. Dr. Duff says that perhaps he preaches too much here. 
This is probably the case, and the work would be more available as a 
text-book if a good deal of this element had been omitted. Nevertheless, 
the preacher who feels that historical criticism has robbed him of Old 
Testament texts will find abundant comfort in these pages of Dr. Duff, 
with their historical background. 


Grorce R. FREEMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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The Canon of the Old Testament. An Essay on the Gradual Growth 
and Formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By Hersert EDWARD 
Ry eg, B. D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Professorial Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
Pp. xx, 304. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 

Professor Ryle in his preface, after saying that he has used the results 
of modern criticism, adds: “There is no need, in the present day, to 
‘apologize’ for such use of Biblical criticism. There are, no doubt, 
some who would still include all Biblical critics under the same sweeping 
charge of repudiating Revelation and denying the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. But they thus show so plainly either their want of acquaintance 
with the literature of Christian criticism or their disinclination to dis- 
tinguish between the work of Christian scholars and that of avowed 
antagonists to religion, that the complete misapprehension under which 
they labor is not likely to be widely shared, and only calls for the sin- 
cere expression of a charitable regret. The Church is demanding a 
courageous restatement of those facts upon which modern historical 
criticism has thrown new light... . But we shall at least, I trust, en- 
deavor to make use of the gift with which God has enriched our age, 
the gift of historical criticism, to the very utmost of our power, so that 
the Church may be found worthy of the responsibility which the posses- 
sion of such a gift entails.” I quote these words because they not only 
indicate the author’s point of view, but also illustrate the struggle now 
going on in the English Church, —a struggle in which Professor Ryle is 
taking an active part. 

The present work recognizes the fact that the growth, not merely 
of the existing canon, but also of the conception of a canon, was a grad- 
ual one, and the first chapter, on the preparation for a canon, which 
gives a brief sketch of the development of the old Hebrew literature, 
is one of the most important parts of the book. It is a clear statement of 
the progress of the thought, and it also explains the method by which an- 
cient Hebrew books were preserved and transmitted to succeeding gen- 
erations. Two or three statements in this chapter appear doubtful: the 
Septuagint’s omission of David’s name in Amos vi. 5 may make one 
hesitate to cite this verse (p. 22) as proof that David was then regarded 
as a musician ; the difference between the two versions of the decalogue 
in Ex. xx. and Deut. v. can hardly be said to be of “ quite inconsider- 
able importance” (p. 23), since it involves a difference in the conception 
of the ground of Sabbath-observance that points to widely separated pe- 
riods ; and there is great critical difficulty in the view that, at the call of 
Abraham, the ceremonial system “ received the quickening impulse of a 
new spiritual life” (p. 27). But these points affect very slightly the 
value of the historical sketch. 

Professor Ryle properly represents the canonical movement as begin- 
ning in the seventh century, when the book of Deuteronomy was pro- 
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duced, and gathering force during and after the exile, till it took distinct 
shape in the canonization of the Pentateuch under Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Why the final step was delayed till then seems clear: the people had ‘ 
not reached that stage of thought in which it felt the need of a written 
religious constitution. The prophets were still active down to the fifth 
century. When the prophetic impulse had gained its end and expended 
itself, the nation settled into an organized life of reflection, and de- 
manded a tangible and permanent guide which might be known to and 
consulted by all. Such a guide must be a divinely given book, and this 
constituted a canon. 

The testimony respecting the collection of the Prophetic canon (third 
century) and the Hagiographa (second century) is carefully examined by 
the author, as well as the content of the Alexandrian canon (Septuagint), 
and the history and work of the Synod of Jamnia, which, about the close 
of the first century of our era, undertook to make a final settlement of the 
canon, and especially to decide on the claims of the disputed books. The 
work closes with chapters on the Hebrew canon in the Christian church, 
and the arrangement of the Old Testament books. In the excursus, cita- 
tions are made from original Jewish sources bearing on the history of the 
canon. Professor Ryle is satisfactorily cautious and judicious. On cer- 
tain points, as, for example, the estimation in which the Jewish apocry- 
phal books were held by the writers of the New Testament and by the 
Jews generally, his statements might be modified ; and in such a discus- 
sion it is desirable to give in full the history of those books that never 
secured a place in the Palestinian canon. But the presentation, as a 
whole, is a valuable addition to the literature of the subject; Professor 
Ryle has given us, what we did not have before, a good manual of the 
Old Testament Canon. ° 

C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek versions of the 
Old Testament (including the Apocryphal books). By the late 
Epwin Harcs, M. A., D. D., and Henry A. Reppatn, M. A., assisted by 
other scholars. Part I. A-BOPI‘@, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press ; New 
York, Macmillan & Co. ; 1892. Folio, pp. vi, 232. 


This first instalment of a new critical Septuagint-Concordance is a 
welcome indication and product of the increasing interest in the Greek 
text of the Old Testament. The Concordance of Trommius is a notable 
monument of learning and industry, surpassing Kircher, as far as con- 
cerns consulting the Septuagint, as light surpasses darkness. But since 
the time of Trommius (nearly two centuries ago) many additions have 
been made to our resources for fixing and explaining the Greek text. 
New manuscripts have been brought to light, an accurate copy of the 
Vatican manuscript has been obtained, and, above all, a more systematic 
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study of the text has been entered on. The investigations of Lagarde 
and others have begun to accomplish for the Old Testament what has 
been done for the New Testament by Lachmann, Tregelles, Hort and 
their coadjutors. The Apocryphal books have been worked up more 
thoroughly, and Field’s edition of the Hexapla has superseded that of 
Montfaucon which Trommius used. Cornill’s recent study of the Hebrew 
text of Ezekiel shows the enlargement of the Greek critical material ; 
there we find something like a scientific grouping of the manuscripts, and 
an attempt to introduce the reign of law into the estimation cf various 
readings; the book shows in this respect a great advance on its predeces- 
sors. Septuagint-criticism has itself become a science covering a wide 
field. It is more distinctly recognized that the Septuagint does not 
always follow our present Hebrew text, and that therefore the Hebrew 
equivalent of a given Septuagint word is not necessarily the correspond- 
ing word in the Masoretic text. All this makes it possible to construct a 
better concordance now than was possible two hundred yeays ago; but it 
also makes the task harder, since it calls for more research, and requires 
greater nicety of judgment. 

Dr. Hatch’s long years of study eminently fitted him for such an under- 
taking. He did not live to complete it or to publish any part of it; the 
first fasciculus is brought out by Mr. Redpath, who is now charged with 
the conduct of the enterprise. “The design and plan of the present 
work,” we.learn from the preface, “are wholly due to Dr. Hatch. For 
some few years before his lamented death he had gathered round him a 
small band of scholars, of whom the present editor was one, to prepare 
material for itunder his direction. At the time of his death nearly half 
was in manuscript, though to a great extent unrevised. A few sheets 
were actually in print, and at the request of the Delegates of the Claren- 
don Press the present editor undertook the revision of what actually 
existed, and the completion of the work.” The competency of ihe editor 
is evident from this first fasciculus, which is admirably full and exact ; 
the addenda et corrigenda (hardly to be avoided in a work of such minute 
detail) fill one page ; the excellence of the mechanical execution is what 
was to be expected from the Clarendon Press. This first part, containing 
two hundred and thirty-two pages of three columns each, makes about 
one sixth or one seventh of the whole work. 

Dr. Hatch probably followed Trommius in a general way, though of 
course with many modifications and additions. If we compare the two 
works, we find that, in the arrangement of the material, while Trommius 
prints the head-words in the same sort of type with the citations, and 
divides the articles by horizontal lines, Hatch’s head-words are in bolder 
letters and heavily underscored, the articles not being otherwise divided ; 
the deep black and the underscore are improvements, but it would per- 
haps have been better to use the dividing line also. A great advantage 
in this work is that it gives all the occurrences of one word in one article, 
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while Trommius sometimes scatters the material over various articles, 
to the reader’s great loss of time. Hatch has a number of words (though 
rarely an important word) not found in the older Concordance, and his 
citations are more numerous, especially in particles, and from the Apoc- 
rypha and the Hexapla; these last are often of value for the Hebrew 
text, and bear also on the history of the Septuagint. In the present work 
we have also a greater number of various readings, the number of acces- 
sible manuscripts being now so much larger than it was a couple of 
centuries ago. As far as regards the Hebrew words to which Septuagint 
readings are held to correspond, the numbers of such Hebrew correspond- 
ents seem not to differ materially in the two works ; but Hatch has here 
and there corrected inaccuracies in Trommius. There is a difference in 
the mode of denoting the Hebrew text-word : Trommius arranges under 
each Hebrew form (in each article) the passages in which it is supposed 
to be rendered by the Greek; Hatch prints at the head of each article 
all the Hebrew equivalents, numbered in order, and adds to each citation 
its appropriate number ; this is done to save space, but it diminishes very 
little the convenience of reference —the eye easily glances from any 
passage to the head of the article, and this method has the additional 
advantage that it makes possible a continuous arrangement of passages in 
the order of the books throughout the article, whereas the other plan 
requires a separate arrangement of passages under each Hebrew equiva- 
lent ; it is convenient to have all the citations from one book together, 
especially in order to study the phraseology of a given book. An illus- 
tration of this is found in Ezek. xxxvii. 23, where, answering to the im- 
possible Hebrew mosheba, “ dwelling-place,” we have the Greek anomia, 
“lawlessness”; most recent editors correct the Hebrew into meshuba, 
“ backsliding,” which has the recommendation of requiring an insignifi- 
cant change (or perhaps no change at all) in the Hebrew consonants ; but 
when we observe that meshuba does not occur elsewhere in Ezekiel, 
while the Concordance exhibits a long line of occurrences of toéba, 
“abomination” as the equivalent of anomia, we may reasonably be led 
to prefer this word in spite of the fact that its resemblance to the Masor- 
etic text-word is not so great as that of meshuba. Here Hatch marks 
the passage with an obelisk to indicate that the Hebrew equivalent is un- 
certain. 

There is often, in fact, great difficulty in deciding what Hebrew words 
the Greek translators had before them. Here I find, in the brief com- 
parison that I have been able to make between the two books, that Hatch 
has in some cases clearly improved on Trommius: in Dan. ix. 16, 
where the latter says there is nothing in the Hebrew for the Greek “ we 
have sinned,” the former gives the noun “sin” in the Theodotion text 
(though here the verb should have been given). In Ezek. xxxvi. 5 
Trommius gives the noun migrash, and Hatch the verb-stem garash, 
which is better; but both are probably wrong. In Ezek. xxxv. 6 we 
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have a case in which the Greek (“thou hast sinned ” ) is a rendering of 
no word in the Masoretic text; it certainly does not represent “ make” 
(dsah) which both Trommius and Hatch give; it stands in the place of 
the unintelligible “ hast hated” of the Hebrew, which must be changed 
to some word meaning “to sin” (asham or hata, preferably the latter, 
according to Ezekiel’s usage). 

The hearty thanks of all Biblical students are due to Dr. Hatch for his 
organization of this great undertaking, and to Mr. Redpath for the care 
with which he is carrying on the work, the labor of which is enormous. 
The editor says that he will be grateful for notices of omissions or errata, 


so that they may be set right, if possible, in the future. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


‘Les Bibles, et les Initiateurs Religieux de l’Humanité. Par Louis 
Lestots (de Strasbourg). Paris, Librairie Abel Pilon: H. Le Vasseur et 
Cie., Editeurs. 1883-1888. Seven volumes, large octavo. 

As the title indicates, this work covers a very large area; it is a sort 
of encyclopedia of the great religions of the world, and especially of the 
history of Christianity. It has, however, the special aim of exhibiting 
the natural course of development of religious thought in the world. The 
author, brought up in the traditional views respecting the Bible, came 
through his study and experience to hold other ideas, and his object 
is to disseminate the information and to put within reach of all the en- 
lightenment which have come to him. Traversing so vast a field, the 
work cannot be expected to go into minute detail, nor does the author 
claim to be himself an authority in the matters of which he treats; he 
draws, however, on accredited specialists in all the departments of his 
subject. He has produced a useful book, attractive in style, provided 
with numerous illustrations, and full of information which it is desirable 
to have in compact form. Though he has not in all cases consulted the 
latest authorities, he has given a fairly good résumé of modern researches 
on the great religions of the world. The value of the book is increased 
by supplements and notes at the end of each part, in which there are 
numerous citations from ancient and modern authors, and a very full in- 
dication of the sources of the facts. It is impossible here to give more 
than a general outline of the work. 

The First Book is devoted to the History of the Christian Church. It 
describes the traditional method of moral and religious education, and the 
principal phases through which the Church has passed up to the present 
time, particularly the harmony between the Church and science in the 
Middle Age, and the conflict between the Church-tradition and experi- 
mental science after the time of Columbus and Copernicus. The Second 
Book gives an account of the discovery of the Sacred Books of the East, 
— Chinese, Persian, Egyptian, Phenician, Babylonian, Brahmanic and 
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Buddhist. In the Third Book we have extracts from the various Sacred 
Writings, and in the Fourth Book an account of the origin of these pagan 
writings. The Fifth Book deals with the Koran, the Hebrew Bible, and 
the Talmud; and the Sixth Book with the New Testament. 

The industry of the author is enormous; there are few points in the 
history of the great religions he does not touch on. Such a general view, 
here presented with French lucidity, may be of service even to the special- 
ist. To the non-specialist the caution must be given that many conclu- 
sions here stated are still under discussion, and that, especially in regard 
to the date of Biblical Books, one should always be careful to consult 
standard authorities. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de Oudheid tot op Alexander 
den Groote. Door C. P. Tere. iste Deel, ste Helft. (The history of 
Religion in Antiquity to the time of Alexander the Great.) Amsterdam : 
P. N. Van Kampen & Zoon. 1891. 


Dr. Tiele’s well-known work on comparative theology, the “ Outline of 
the History of Religion to the Spread of the Universal Religions,” which 
was presented to English readers in a translation by Professor J. Estlin 
Carpenter, is now being entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged by its 
author. His plan is to preserve, as far as possible, the chronological 
order; therefore a first Part is to contain a study of the ancient Egyptian, 
Babylonian and West Asian Semitic religions. A second Part is to treat 
of the religions of Ancient India and Persia, and a third of the religions 
of Asia Minor, Greece and Rome. Since the aim of the author is to 
trace the course of the development of religion in antiquity, he excludes 
those national religions, the influence of which was, from any concurrence 
of causes, confined to their own territory, and formed no determining 
factor in the evolution of ancient religion. He thus passes by the East 
Asiatic religions, such as those of China and Japan; he also omits the 
cults of the barbarous and semi-barbarous races of Armenia, Polynesia, 
Northern Europe and Asia, as having no real history, and belonging, 
therefore, within the proper domain of universal hierography. 

The present volume is the first half of the first Part, and treats only of 
the religions of Egypt and Mesopotamia. It is virtually a condensed re- 
production of the author’s former work, “Comparative History of the 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions,” made accessible to English 
readers by a translation published by Triibner & Co. in 1882. Dr. Tiele’s 
merits are well known; complete mastery of material, rigorous method, 
precision and compactness of statement mark this book, as they have dis- 
tinguished his other productions. The treatment of Egyptian religion 
begins with a survey of the sources, a description of the land, and a his- 
tory, so far as this affects the religious problems. After describing the 
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Old or Memphitic Empire, the middle or first Thebaic Empire, the new 
or second Thebaic Empire, and the Sahidic period, Professor Tiele divides 
the Mesopotamian period into four sections, which treat of the time before 
the domination of Ur; religion in the empire of Ur and the Old-Babylo- 
nian Empire ; religion in the Assyrian period ; and religion in the New- 
Babylonian Empire. The concluding portions contain general character- 
izations and estimates of each religion. These are especially valuable, 
since the author takes the true scientific standpoint, that each religion is 
to be judged according to the place it occupied and the part it played in 
the development of ancient religion, rather than by comparing it with our 
own standards of the true or absolute religion. 

Our Dutch neighbors have long been justly famous for their contribu- 
tions to comparative philology ; they are fast achieving a like success in 
the new science of comparative theology. 


H. P. Forses. 


Sr. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


Levensbericht van Abraham Kuenen. Door C. P. TreLe. Amsterdam : 
Johannes Muller. 1892. 


The readers of “The New World” have had, in its first number, 
a full and discriminating account of the life, chief writings and crit- 
ical conclusions of the lamented Dr. Kuenen. Only brief notice will 
be needed of this sketch by his friend and colaborer, Dr. Tiele, as 
reprinted from the Yearbook of the Royal Academy of Sciences, of 
which Dr. Kuenen was the president. There is little contribution of 
new biographical material, but long years of friendship qualified Dr. 
Tiele to pass behind the disguises which attend casual intercourse, and 
portray the innermost personality of his friend. The tone of the memo- 
rial is therefore warm and tender, but there is no lavish panegyric. Dr. 
Kuenen’s qualities as a preacher are duly praised; his sermons were 
thoroughly thought out, rich in ideas, and careful in expression; but we 
are told that he was too quiet in manner and too formally logical in state- 
ment to be a popular orator, that his sermons cost him much effort, and 
that, after the members of the theological faculty were released in 1877 
from the obligation of serving as university preachers, Dr. Kuenen 
ascended the pulpit but once, as a kindness to his friend Dr. Tiele. 

Dr. Kuenen’s lectures on Ethics, entirely overlooked by some biogra- 
phers, receive adequate mention. It was a favorite topic, on which he 
continued to lecture at his own request, after he was assigned in 1877 to 
the department of Old Testament literature. His ethical courses were 
fully attended and were more popular than those on the Old Testament, 
where the problems involved were of less general human interest and de- 
manded more linguistic preparation as well as critical acumen. 

But in this department, despite repeated solicitation, Kuenen published 
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nothing, and left no material suitable in form and adequate in amount 
for publication. It is interesting to learn that, after he had written his 
work on “ Prophets and Prophecy in Israel” as a special favor to his 
friend, Dr. John Muir, of Edinburgh, the work was, as far as possible, 
withdrawn from circulation by Dr. William Muir. Though himself a 
thorough student of Islam, the latter wished to save the memory of his 
brother from the ill-repute which, in his opinion, resulted from the con- 
nection of his name with a work advocating the positions maintained by 
Dr. Kuenen! Of Dr. Kuenen’s chief contributions to Old Testament 
study, “ De Godsdienst van Israél ” and the “ Historisch-kritisch Onder- 
zoek,” Dr. Tiele speaks with the same appreciation as do Professor Toy 
and Mr. Wicksteed. Here, indeed, his mastery is universally recognized, 
and the world of specialists is nearly unanimous in the opinion that Dr. 
Kuenen was the first to write a really critical history of Old Testament 
religion. His “ Volks Godsdienst en Wereldgodsdienst ” is not, in Dr. 
Tiele’s opinion, of such high value throughout, as in some parts he was 
obliged to depend too largely on the investigations of others. But even 
here Kuenen is well informed and exact, and his book is a valuable con- 
tribution to theological science. 

Dr. Kuenen was not by temperament a prophet, in touch with the 
masses, zealous for reform, and burning with holy fire against estab- 
lished evils, like the old seers whom he so thoroughly studied ; he was 
not one of the great discoverers who open to the world new realms of 
knowledge, — he was a scholar, versatile yet painstaking, of wide learn- 
ing, yet remarkable for mastery of details, “a prince of critics,” as Canon 
Cheyne calls him, lovable in character, and wise in counsel, who moved 
as a natural master among men, —a veritable sage. 


H. P. Fores. 


Sr. LAwRENcE University, Canton, N. Y. 


Canon and Text of the Old Testament. By Dr. Franz Buat, Ordinary 
Professor of Theology at Leipzig. Translated by Rev. Joan MAvPHERSON, 
M. A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1892. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Buhl left, in 1890, his professorship of Theology and Oriental 
Languages in the University of Copenhagen to occupy in the University 
of Leipzig the place made vacant by the death of Dr. Franz Delitzsch. 
This translation is from the German of 1891, which is itself a somewhat 
enlarged edition of a manual that appeared in Danish in 1885. For this 
English edition Professor Buhl has himself supplied some references to 
recent literature not found in the German, and the translator has, at the 
author’s request, noted some contributions to the subject by British schol- 
arship. 

Within less than seventy-five pages the author treats in a critical and 
helpful way the history of the Old Testament canon, to which the first 
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part of the manual is devoted. In the very brief Intreduction we read : 
“The history of the Old Testament Canon has generally been given in 
the form of an account of the style and manner in which the Jews 
established the number and extent of the sacred writings. . . . It must, 
however, be now quite evident that the task lying before us consists in 
tracking out the historical process itself, which, within the limits of Ju- 
daism, gave authority to the writings of the Old Testament revelation as 
canonical and distinguished from them the writings that did not belong to 
revelation.” The task thus defined the author works out under the two 
divisions, ‘“ The Old Testament Canon among the Jews,” and “The Old 
Testament Canon in the Christian church.” 

After discussing briefly the three canonical divisions of the sacred 
writings, Professor Buhl goes on to notice what he considers the initial 
stage in this historical development. “ As the beginning of the construc- 
tion of the canon properly so called among the Jews, . . . we take that 
particular period when Ezra, at whose side Nehemiah stood during the 
latter half of the fifth century before Christ, introduced among the Jews 
‘the Book of the Law,’ . . . as ‘canonical’ Scripture, and made it the rul- 
ing standard for their religious and social life. The solution of the much 
contested, and as yet by no means solved, questions regarding the ex- 
istence and enforcement of this law during the pre-exilian period, is a 
matter to be determined by the special science of Pentateuch criticism.” 

Of the discovery and publication of the Book of the Law in the time 
of Josiah, 621 B. c., the author does not say anything in this connection ; 
nor does he here consider how much of the present Pentateuch Ezra read, 
or whether there may be in it elements later than the time of this reading. 
These questions of detailed criticism, however, do not come within the 
sphere of a manual on the canon. 

Turning now to the second collection, that of the prophetical books, 
Professor Buhl accepts witnesses such as 1 Macc. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41; 
and The Song of the Three Children, v. 14, as proof that “the Jews of 
the Greek age acknowledged that they were a people without pro- 
phets. . . . And as they became more and more convinced of this fact, 
after the silencing of the loud voices of the prophets, they must have 
felt impelled to bring together in one complete whole the prophetic writ- 
ings transmitted to them, the historical books, comprising utterances of 
the old prophets as well as the properly prophetical books, and to attach 
this collection, as a second group of sacred and inspired writings, to the 
Law.” That the historical works Joshua—Kings were received into this 
second collection because they were supposed to have been composed by 
prophets properly so called, the author says is by no means certain. He 
holds it very probable that they were received into this collection “‘ merely 
because they contained occasional utterances of the old prophets, such as 
Samuel, Nathan, Ahijah, etc., by means of which the entire historical 
narrative was, so to speak, sanctioned.” 
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The date at which this collection of prophetical writings was made 
canonical, Wildeboer conjectures to have been about 200 8B. c.’ Profes- 
sor Buhl thinks that in the passage 2 Mace. ii. 13, referring to a library 
founded by Nehemiah, there may be a “ reminiscence of the historical 
preparations for the canonization of the Prophets and the Hagiographa.” 
But the date 200 B. c. he considers too late for the canonizatior., “if these 
writings were not only recognized as canonical by Ben Sirach, writing 
about B. c. 170, but were also circulated in a Greek translation as early 
as B. Cc. 140. . . . But how far one will have to go back it is impossible 
with the means at our disposal to determine. We might ask whether 
the allusions of the chronicler, living about B. c. 300, to a prophetico- 
historical work different from our books of Samuel and Kings, do not 
imply the assumption that ‘the Prophets’ were not then as yet regarded 
as canonical, in which case we would obtain the year B. c. 300 as the 
terminus a quo.” 

With respect to the third division of the canon, the author, after dis- 
cussing the date and nature of references to its various books, reaches 
the conclusion “ that even the third part of the Old Testament writings, 
which in the time of Ben Sirach was as yet without firmly determined 
limits, had its canon finally closed, even before the time of Christ, al- 
though we know nothing as to how or by whom this was accomplished ; 
enough that the canon and the clear idea of the canon were there, and 
formed the basis of a definite dogmatic theory of the sacred writings. 
But just this dogmatic theory called forth various doubts and objections 
with reference to particular books, which made a revision of the canon’ 
necessary. This revision was made at Jamnia, and was afterwards con- 
firmed in the Mishna. Its result was the establishment of all previously 
canonized books.” That'this revision of Jamnia should occur in the later 
years of the first century of the Christian era the author finds quite in 
keeping with the social-religious condition of the Jews at this period. 
They felt the need of a firm and unassailable Scripture for comfort and 
for defense. Closely related, too, with this same condition of things 
were the efforts of the time to secure for these Scripttires a definite and 
standard text. 

To the history of this text, external and internal, editions, versions, 
ete., Professor Buhl devotes the second and larger part of his book. The 
presentation is clear, critical, and brief, yet affording all necessary infor- 
mation on this intricate subject. In this entire work Dr. Buhl has made 
an exceedingly helpful contribution to this department of Old Testament 
study. 

Mr. Macpherson, himself a scholar in these things, will receive the 
thanks of many an English reader for making this book accessible not 

1 G. Wildeboer, Het ontstaan van den kanon des O. V. Pp. vi. 156. Groenin- 


gen: Wolters. 1889. A translation into German, Die Entstehung des Alttesta- 
mentlichen Kanons, appeared in 1891. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 
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only, but as well for the way in which he has done his work. There are 
occasional sentences, however, in which one does not quite get the au- 
thor’s meaning. For example, on page 24, line 10 of the translation, Chan- 
aniah should be made contemporary with Hillel and the elder Gamaliel ; 
the sentence beginning “ Hence it cannot be supposed,” page 35, should 
mean that, when correctly understood, the formation of the prophetical 
canon cannot be considered as the work of the Great Synagogue; the 
last line on page 82 should not associate Hahn and Theile, since each 
had his own edition; the Hebrew words of the substitution mentioned at 
the top of page 100 are interchanged. The references to Bleek on pages 
23 and 28 should be to the fourth edition. In some instances the 
translator’s own ease in following the thought of a long and somewhat 
involved German sentence made him apparently unmindful that to his 
readers a sentence of the same length and order in English words might 
not be so clear. 


G. R. FREEMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Vedische Mythologie. Von Atrrep HiLteBRANDT. Erster Band. 
Soma und verwandte Gétter. Breslau: Wilhelm Koebner. 


The widely celebrated plant which in India goes by the name of Soma, 
and in Persia by the name of Haoma, is the subject of an exhaustive 
study by the learned professor of Sanskrit in the University of Breslau. 
In the Veda and in the Avesta alike, the earliest religious practices are 
permeated strongly with the cult of this plant. The earliest religious 
heroes of the Avesta are represented in Yasna ix. of the Avesta as having 
successively pressed the Haoma for their own good and for the happiness 
of their subjects. The Haoma is the plant, and its juice the drink of the 
golden age of Zoroastrian antiquities. The late French savant, Abel Ber- 
gaigne, in a posthumous essay, published in Volume XIII. of the “ Jour- 
nal Asiatique ” (1888), pointed out certain very significant circumstances 
which seem to tend to show that the so-called “ family-books ” of the 
Rig-Veda (books ii—viii.) are essentially Soma-books, that is, that they 
were composed to accompany a Soma sacrifice, which is the prototype of 
the jyotis Soma of the later formal ritual, as described in the Siitras. 
The Soma is the expressed or implied centre of Vedic religious life, to 
an extent which cannot easily be paralleled from the religious history of 
any other people ; every part and characteristic of the plant, every act 
which accompanies the pressure of the intoxicating and inspiring liquid 
are noticed with sedulous care, and made the basis of religious specula- 
tion. The precise extent to which Soma engages sacerdotal activity in 
the Veda does not as yet, even after Professor Hillebrandt’s careful anal- 
ysis, appear with sufficient clearness. I venture to say that the adjust- 
ment in correct perspective of the Soma-cult will ultimately show more 
than anything else what the Rig-Veda really is. Even now, one may 
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venture to state that the great mass of the hymns of that collection were 
composed as a part of the Soma-ritual, that the Rig-Veda is essentially a 
Soma-book. 

The body of Professor Hillebrandt’s book is divided, very naturally, 
into two parts. The first deals with the plant and the liquor which is 
pressed from it. Every descriptive detail which concerns the branches, the 
stems, the color, the places where the plant grows, and the modes by which 
it is procured, is discussed with great care,-in order to establish the bio- 
logical character of the plant. Every circumstance connected with the 
pressure, the instruments with which the juice is extracted, the vessels 
into which it is gathered, the times and occasions on which it is drunk, the 
admixtures with which it is enriched and modified, — all these are stated 
in order on the basis of the documents. This part of the investigation 
may be regarded as approximately final, in spite of the essentially nega- 
tive final result. For Professor Hillebrandt concludes that the plant 
which was considered as the most excellent by the Indo-Iranians, the 
remoter ancestors of the Vedic people, was not necessarily the one whose 
praises they sing, and the plant described in the Veda needs not be the 
sarcostemma of the later tradition. One statement only occurs with 
unfailing persistence: the fluid is extracted from bright-colored shoots 
and branches, and this, according to the author, is necessarily so, since 
the Soma is a “ moon-plant ” (p. 13). The bright shoots of the plant are 
the rays of the moon. 

This brings us to the second part, the mythological interpretation of 
Soma, which Professor Hillebrandt advocates with great warmth and 
exhaustive philological learning. Vedic scholars in general had noticed 
the positive identification of the moon with Soma, which is, indeed, com- 
monplace in the “second period” of Vedic literature, the Brihmanas, 
and continues from that time on through Sanskrit literature. It had 
been admitted also that this identification is expressed in parts of the 
Rig-Veda itself, which are supposed to be of somewhat later date than 
the body of that collection. Here and there a voice had been raised, 
more or less clearly and confidently, calling for a complete identification 
throughout the literature (Professors De Gubernatis and Pischel). Pro- 
fessor Hillebrandt undertakes to clarify and establish this view. The 
moon, in the view of the Vedic Hindu, is not only the still ruler of 
night. That is only one side of his being and by no means the most 
important. Incomparably more momentous is the following: The moon 
contains the drink of the gods. As the stems of the Soma swell in order 
to yield the juice, so does the moon swell for their nourishment. He is 
a drop, or a wave, or a well, or a sea in heaven full of sweet nourish- 
ment for the gods. In this sense the name Soma later came to be the 
most common designation of the moon among the Hindus. The Rig- 
Veda says: “The moon moves along in the (heavenly) waters.” This 
simple physical conception is attributed to Soma as well, and with much 
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fantastic modulation. Thus Soma is spoken of as the friend and hus- 
band of the waters. Since the clouds are constantly spoken of as cows, 
Soma, the moon, is compared with a bull who stands in the midst of the 
cows, or he is the young calf of the cloud cows. So frequent are these 
Somiec ideas that the centre of gravity in the mass of Vedic conception, 
must be moved from solar mythology to lunar mythology. The sun 
recedes, and in his place the moon rules Vedic religious thought. 

I confess that I am not altogether convinced in the sense which the 
author desires to convince. I have, for my part, no objection to offer to 
most of the concrete results of Professor Hillebrandt’s investigation. I 
have no hesitation in helping to remove the artificial barrier which the 
earlier investigators of the Veda have built about certain parts of the 
Vedic hymnal literature to the exclusion of other parts. The analogies 
in the life and environment of the moon, which have led to his identifica- 
tion with the Soma-plant in its sacrificial treatment, are likely, nay, most 
likely, to have suggested themselves in the time of the Rig-Veda, the 
Somic time par excellence, as much as, or more than in later times. But 
the question arises, How much of this is sacrificial symbolism, and how 
much is genuine identification? Professor Hillebrandt believes that 
Haoma in the Avesta is also to be identified with the moon, but the 
proofs which he adduces are few and inconclusive. The treatment of the 
Haoma-plant in the Avesta is not reported in sufficient detail to justify 
the belief that the same rapprochement to the moon took place. The 
conception of the equivalence of Soma and the moon is impossible if we 
eliminate the sacerdotal ritual of a highly developed type, such as we find 
indicated in the songs of the Rig-Veda. In any case it seems difficult to 
conceive of the identification of the moon with Soma upon a basis of free 
popular thought. It is speculative; it is Talmudical; it savors of the 
priestly imagination. Even if it does permeate the Rig-Veda, the fact 
would only tend, along with many others, to show how far advanced the 
Rig-Veda is in this direction. The Rig-Veda is inconceivable without a 
background of a highly speculative and ritualistic religion, and as a part 
of this we may properly consider the identification of Soma and the 
moon. 


Maurice BLoomFIc.p. 
Jouns:Horxins University. 


Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 
From the papers of the late Wit1am Wricat, LL. D., Professor of Ara- 
bic in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1890. Pp. xi., 280. 

It is fitting that the first attempt at a comparative grammar of the 

Semitic Languages should come from the veteran professor at Cambridge. 

In such studies Semitic science is behind Indo-European, partly because 
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Semitic scholars have, of late, been so largely occupied in working up 
details, and partly because the Semitic languages do not offer the variety 
which in its sister-family stimulates students to the examination of the 
general laws of morphology. Renan’s vast undertaking, which included 
a history of the Semitic languages on all sides, never advanced beyond his 
introductory volume ; it has been reserved for the English professor to 
make a beginning in Comparative Semitic Grammar. Professor Wright 
began to lecture on this subject as long ago as 1877, and continued to 
revise his manuscript up to his death ; the present volume was printed 
after his death, under the editorial care of Professor W. Robertson 
Smith. 

After a general survey of the Semitic peoples, and their languages and 
dialects, the author treats of the origin of Semitic writing and the per- 
mutations of letters; and then of the pronoun, noun and verb. These 
discussions are characterized by his well-known learning and judicious- 
ness ;"his book is an admirable compend of the subject, and an excellent 
starting-point for investigation. I say “ starting-point,” because it seems 
to have been Professor Wright’s design “ not to produce a complete sys- 
tem of Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, or to give a 
complete account of all recent researches and discussions, but to do 
through the press for a wider circle of students what he had done by the 
oral delivery of lectures for his Cambridge pupils.” He does not treat 
of the forms of the noun, and devotes only a few words to broken plurals. 
He bases his results mainly on Aramaic, Hebrew, Arabic and Ethiopic, 
making few references to Assyrian. He has thus deliberately excluded 
from the book a certain quantity of material. But, within the limits 
which he imposes on himself, his treatment of the facts is admirable. 
Much connected with: tlie origins of Semitic forms is obscure, and no 
large mass of results in any such book will meet with universal accept- 
ance; but this compact statement will prove very useful in the further- 
ance of the study of Semitic Grammar. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Har-Moad, or the Mountain of Assembly. A Series of Archeological 
Studies, chiefly from the Standpoint of the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By Rev. 
O. D. Mrtuer, D. D., North Adams, Mass. 1892. 8vo. pp. xxi., 445. 

This book is a melancholy example of much industry and enthusiasm 
expended to no purpose. The exemplary character and devotion of the 
author made him many friends in his life-time, and it can only be a 
matter of regret that the present work has been published since his death. 
It is stated by the publisher that the spirit and intent of the book is “to 
teach a primitive revelation written in the heavens: first, inscribed 
astronomically and zodiacally on the eastern sky ; then historically on the 
northern heavens which overlook the mountain of the Assembly, the Har- 
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Moad of Isaiah, the Olympus of all Asia. Out from the Gan-Eden of 
Genesis — to the East, to the West, to the South — the author has traced 
the earliest traditions of mankind; then, from the widely separated coun- 
tries to which the cultured races of antiquity had migrated, he has re- 
traced the same traditions to their common origin, on the high table- 
lands of Central Asia.” In carrying out this plan, the author has pro- 
ceeded without regard to the laws of philological and historical criticism, 
and his book so far as regards its main purpose, is absolutely without 
value. This is the more noteworthy, as he seems to be acquainted with 
good books, on the subjects of which he writes, though it must be added 
that he mingles good and bad without much discrimination. A fair ex- 
ample of his mode of procedure is found in the following sentence (p. 73) : 
“T think the most rigid linguistic criticism ought to admit an original 
and direct relationship between the Aryan radicals Ak and Tak and the 
Accadian terms Ak and Tak, together with the derived forms respect- 
ively appertaining to them.” The great undigested mass of statements 
in the book may easily lead unwary readers to suppose that it reaches 
some result. 


C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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delphia Times. 


The result is most interesting and satisfactory.” — Phi/a- 





YS SEND TEN CENTS for the Christmas BOOK BUYER, the most nn se literary annual 


published, containing over 180 pages, reviewing the holiday books of 1892,and more t. 


illustrations from leading works. 


It is a complete and handsome résumé of holiday literature. 


n 80 of the richest 
Among 


the writers contributing articles will be Thomas Nelson Page, Kate Dougias Wiggin, Octave Thanet, 


T. A. Janvier, Noah Brooks, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, and others. 


artists. 


The illustrations are by eminent 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


For 1893 














Will contain, among other attractions for the season of 1893 : — 


THE FEUDAL CHIEFS OF 
ACADIA. 


By Dr. Francis Parkman. 


This eminent historian has written a narrative 
of the events in early American history on which 
Mrs. Catherwood’s “ Zady of Fort St. John” is 
based. The first part will appear in the January 
Allantic. 


OLD KASKASKIA, 


A Serial Story by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, 


Who will be favorably remembered as the 
author of “ Zhe Lady of Fort St. Fohn.” It 
begins in the January number. 


PENELOPE’S ENGLISH 
EXPERIENCES, 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


Will bring fresh entertainment to those who 
know Mrs. Wiggin’s delightful books. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY, 


Which are a feature of the At/antic, will be con- 
tinued by papers on George William Curtis by 
Sherman S. Rogers, etc. 


SINGLE -NUMBER_  STO- 
RIES. 


For single-number stories the reader may rely 
on Sarak Orne Fewett, Foel Chandler Harris, 
Ellen Olney Kirk, Octave Thanet, Henry Fames, 
Margaret Deland, Edwin Lassetter Bynner, 
and others. 


PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN 
CITIES 


Will be continued by a paper on Minneapolis 


and St. Paul, by Albert Si and other like 
papers by able writers. 


JAMES BRYCE, M.P., 


Will consider “ American Influence on English 
Political Institutions.” This is afield in which 
Mr. Bryce is a master. 


IMPROVEMENT oF LIVING. 


Papers by thoughtful writers on Zhe Preserva- 
tion of Country Beauty, on Libraries, Art Mu- 
seums, Museums of Science, etc. 


EDUCATION. 


A prominent place will be given to the dis- 
cussion of educational topics. Among other 
subjects, papers on Zhe Application of Princi- 
ples of Art in Education, i. e., on the structure 
and decoration of school-houses, school gar- 
dens, etc., will be presented. The Atlantic may 
properly be called a Journal of Education, using 
that word in its largest sense. Itis in sympathy 
with teachers throughout the country, and, re- 
cognizing this class as the makers of new Amer- 
ica, it constantly studies their special needs. 


LITERATURE. 


Special studies in English Literature and im- 
partial criticism of current literature will con- 
stantly appear. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Whose names should be emphasized are: Dr. 
Holmes, Stedman, Aldrich, Bynner, Prof. Sha- 
ler, Miss Repplier, Carl Schurz, Bradford Tor- 
rey, Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. Deland, Percival 
Lowell, Miss Thomas, Mrs. Wiggin, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Theodore Roosevelt, George H. Palmer, 
Miss Preston, Thomas M. Cooley, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, John Fiske, Rudyard Kipling, F. 
Marion Crawford, and John C. Ropes. 


TERMS: 


$4.00 a year in advance, postage free; 35 cents a 
number. With new life-size portrait of Whittier, 
Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
or Holmes, $5.00 ; each additional Portrait, $1.00. 


The November and December numbers sent free to 





new subscribers whose subscriptions for 1893 are re- 
ceived before December 2oth. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore re- 
mittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, lass. 
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THE LEADING PERIODICALS. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, NINETEENTH CENTURY, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
EDINBURGH, QUARTERLY, AND SCOTTISH REVIEWS, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


Partial List of Contributors 
for 1893, 


Mr. Gladstone, 
Prime Minister of England, 


Rt. Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 


Prof. Huxley, 

Prof. Tyndall, 

Herbert Spencer, 

Duke of Argyll, 

Rt. Hon. Ear! of Meath, 
Archibald Forbes, 
Prince Kropotkin, 

E. B. Lanin, 

Oscar Wilde, 

Henry Irving, 

Grant Allen, 

George Meredith, 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Prof. Max Muller, 

Sir J. F. Stephen, 

Sir Theodore Martin, 
Count Tolstoi, 

Alfred R. Wallace, 
Lady Dilke, 

Duke of Marlborough, 
Frederic Harrison, 

A. C. Swinburne, 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Archdeacon Farrar, D. D. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
Prof. Dowden, 

Edmund Gosse, 

W. H. Mallock, 

Andrew Lang, 

D. Christie Murray, 

Rt. Hon. Lord Acton, 
Countess of Galloway, 
Rt. Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, 
Hon. Emily Lawless, 
Vernon Lee, 

Geo. J. Romaines, F. R. S. 
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SHAKESPEARIANA. 
writers con- 


More able tribute to 


these great English Reviews than 
to any other group of periodicals. 
The subjects treated are of the ut- 
most timely importance ; they cover 
every department of current life 
and thought and are prepared by 
specialists in their respective depart- 
ments. They are edited with the 
single idea of being up with the times. 
They are indispensable to every cul- 
tured reader who would keep abreast 
of the best thought of the day. 





® 


“These reviews represent almost 
every distinct and important phase 
in the thought of the day, and from 
them one may be confident of get- 
ting a thoroughly comprehensive 
opinion of what is taking place in 
the world of discovery, science, art, 
literature, religion, and_ politics. 
Writers of recognized authority are 
called upon incessantly to give in 
their pages prompt, decisive, trust- 
worthy analyses of all the great ques- 


tions as they arise.” — Zhe Beacon. : 
iO) 


COGDOGGODOODGHDHOED@OHOGHOGOGOE 
@DODODODOSOHOGOHOSO9OS 


| 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
each, $4.50 per year ; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00 ; all four, $16.00 ; single copies, 40 cents. EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW, SCOTTISH REVIEW, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50 ; 


single copies, $1.25. 


BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents ; with one quarterly, 


$6.50 ; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. SHAKESPEARIANA, $2.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT.PUBLICATION CO. 
321 Broadway, New York. 
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The Old English Dramatists. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


UNIFORM WITH THE RIVERSIDE EDITION OF LOWELL’S WORKS. CROWN 
8VO, GILT TOP, $1.25; ALSO IN FANCY BINDING, $1.25. 


CONTENTS. 
L. Lntroductory. LV. Chapman. 
LT. Marlowe. V. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
ITT. Webster. VI. Massinger and Ford. 






IN THE SPRING OF 1887, says Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
nae) in his Prefatory note to this volume, Mr. Lowell read, at the Lowell 

Institute in Boston, six lectures on The Old English Dramatists. 
They had been rapidly written, and in their delivery much was said extem- 
poraneously, suggested by the passages from the plays selected for illustra- 
tion of the discourse. To many of these passages there was no reference in 
the manuscript ; they were read from the printed book. The lectures were 
never revised by Mr. Lowell for publication, but they contain such admirable 
and interesting criticism, and are in themselves such genuine pieces of good 
literature, that it has seemed to me that they should be given to the public. 


Lowell’s Works: Riverside Edition. 


COMPLETE WORKS. in same style as the Riverside Editions of Long fellow’s 
and Whittiers Works. With Portraits, Indexes, etc. 11 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, 
cath (except vol, 11), $1.50; the set, 11 vols., $16.25 ; half calf, $30.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $33.00; half levant, $44.00. 

1-4. Literary Essays (including My Study Windows, Among My Books, Fireside 

Travels); 5- Political Essays ; 6. Literary and Political Addresses ; 7-10. Poems; 

11. Latest Literary Essays and Addresses. 


7 
6 





PROSE WORKS. New Riverside Edition. With Portrait. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $10.25; half calf, $19.25 ; half calf, gilt top, $21.00; half levant, $28.00. 


LITERARY ESSAYS. New Riverside Edition. With Portrait. 5 vols. crown 


8vo, gilt top, $7.25; half calf, $13.50; half calf, gilt top, $15.00; half levant, 
$20.00. 


POEMS. New Riverside Edition. With Portraits. 4 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$6.00 ; half calf, $11.00; half calf, gilt top, $12.00; half levant, $16.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, Post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON; 11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE LIBRARY OF 
lo07 AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1882 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 





EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES, DRAMAS, POEMS 
ECDOTES, ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
BALLADS, FICTIONS, THEOLOGY 

BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, 
CORRESPON DENCH, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 
ORATIONS, 


than were ever before 


thered within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those 


best competent to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 


recommend them: 





- Ex-President Noah Porter Robert C. Winthro Archbishop Corri 
By University, : Richard Malcolm Johuston, Archbishop tye” 
W. T. Harris, LL. D., United Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chauncey M. aepew, 

States Com. of Education, on. rt G. Ingersoll, Hon, Henry Watterson, | 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Hon. Wi Col. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
Professor John Fiske, Harvard Robert A. Pinkerton, e London Times, 

University. Richard Watson Gilder, The Century Fagazine, 

A. RB. Spofford, Librarian of Amos M. Kellogg, Editor N. Joel Caandler Harris, 

Congress. Y. School Journal, on. Whitelaw Reid, 
William Dean Howells, Andrew Carnegie, Professor David Swing, 
Bishop John H.Vincent, D.D., Gen. Fits Hugh Lee, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 

LL. D., Chancellor of Chau- Mrs, J, E. B. Stuart, Richard Henry Stoddard. 

tauqua University, — . Roscoe Conkling, George Cary -E gieston, 
Tt eee, OCA TE, | Bae Es ertan 

am E. Sheldon, Ex-Pres. sho r . a 
National Teachers’ ’Ass’n, Cardinal Gibbens, . 0. Flower, editor "arena, 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


The Stedman-Hatchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy 
ms whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books 

‘or entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors, or 
who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book- 


agent you meet to bring you this Lrprary. He will 


glad to bring it. In the mean time write to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





First Steps in Philosophy. 


(Physical and Ethical.) 
By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 


An unpretentious but serviceable and thorough 
volume on the physical and ethical sides of phi- 
losophical truth. The writer, Mr. W. M. Salter, 
is an ethical teacher in Philadelphia and also the 
author of a bright volume, entitled “ Ethical 
Religion.” This volume presents an examina- 
tion into two fundamental conceptions, matter 
and duty. It is the fruit of the author’s own 
thinking, and is in some respects an outline of his 
ethical teaching. . . . The work is valuable be- 
cause it indicates the tendencies of the thinking 
of one of the clearest-headed ethical teachers 
and writers in the country. . . . No student of 
moral philosophy can afford to ignore it. — Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


Lessons from the World of Matter 
and the World of Man, 


By THEODORE PARKER. Selected from notes 
of unpublished sermons, by RuFus LEIGHTON. 
I2mo, 430 pages, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


“It has been a t comfort to me often, to think that 
after I have ny away, some of my best things might still 
be collected from my — notes and your nice photograph 
of the winged words, things I value most are not 
always such as get printed..",—Tuzopore Parker to 
Rurus Leicuton. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








December Atlantic 


Now ready, contains 


A Few of Lowell’s Letters 
Edited by W. J. STILLMAN. 
A New England Boyhood 
By E. E. Hate. 
Wit and Humor 
By Acnes REpPLiER. 
Alone on Chocorua at Night 
By Frank BOoLtes. 

A [lorning at Sermione 
By Etren Oxney Kirk. 
llississippi and the Negro 
Question 
By A. C. McLaucuun. 
With other Stories, Poems, and Essays. 


35 cents; $4.00 a year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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PAGAN AND CHRIS- 
TIAN ROME. 


BY RODOLFO LANCIANI. 


AUTHOR OF “* ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT 
OF RECENT DISCOVERIES.” 


With twenty-six full-page Illustrations and 
ninety Text Illustrations, including Plans, 
Fac-similes,etc. Beautifully bound, with slip- 
cover. In one volume, 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Professor Lanciani’s new book consists of a parallel topographical and archao- 
logical study of Pagan and Christian Rome, from the first to the fifth century of our 
era. Professor Lanciani divides his book into sections on the transformation of 
Rome from a Pagan to a Christian city, and then contrasts the Pagan temples with 
Christian churches, Pagan cemeteries with catacombs, and the tombs of the Empe- 
rors with the tombs of the Popes. He brings all his knowledge of the subject to 
bear on those researches, which in particular have of late years made almost a new 
era in the archeological history of the Eternal City ; and his opportunities ren- 
der him conversant with the most minute details of recent important discoveries. 
The illustrations of this book are exceptionally interesting, as the author has taken 
the utmost pains to select those which have not been hitherto used in any work, and 
which are not yet familiar to the public through photographs or other forms of picto- 
rial representation. 

The teacher of history, and the student of history, the special reader and the 
general reader, will find much to interest them in this new volume, and to compel 
them to further investigation of a subject which never grows old. 


ANCIENT ROME 


IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


BY RODOLFO LANCIANI. 


With thirty-six full-page Plates (including several Heliotypes), and 
sixty-four Text Illustrations. Beautifully bound, and with ship- 
cover tn the Italian style. Octavo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Out of the homes, the ways, the public and private buildings thus revealed, this 
archzologist has conjured the spirit of the ancienttime. He has filled those ancient 
spaces with real living men and women. It is not too much to say that no existing 
book so wonderfully reanimates that period. The side-lights which it throws on his- 
tory are of the brightest ; nay, are the real lights of history itself. . . . The narra- 
tive is as fascinating as a well-arranged and artistically constructed piece of fiction. 

. - A book rarely appears so thoroughly enjoyable as this in the best sense of the 
word, and rarely can one commend a volume with so keen a sense of having put 
others, who would have overlooked it, under obligations. — Boston Advertiser. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON: t EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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SHE DIVINE COMEDY AND THE NEW 
LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI TRANS- 
LATED INTO ENGLISH PROSE BY 
PROF. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 





With Notes. Simply and beautifully printed on good paper. In four uni- 
form volumes, of I2mo size, gilt top, $1.25 each. The set, in box, $5.00. 








PROFESSOR CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, the eminent Professor 
of Art in Harvard University, has long been known as a student of Dante, 
and the fact that he has made the first complete English translation of 
the Divine Comedy in prose is of more than ordinary importance ; for 
Professor Norton is recognized in America and in Europe as not only one 
of the best Dante scholars, but as one of the few masters of English prose. 

PROFESSOR NORTON STATES that he has tried to be as literal in 
his translation as was consistent with good English, and to render Dante’s 
own words in words as nearly corresponding to them as the differences in 
the languages would permit. The difficulties in the translation and in the 
Italian he has endeavored to explain in brief footnotes, and he closes his 
introduction by speaking of the double, or triple, meaning running through 
the poem. 

THE GREAT MERIT of the work, apart from its admirable execution, 
is the right and consistent view which Professor Norton takes of the signifi- 
cance of the poem itself to the modern reader, and of the only way in 
which it can be properly presented to him. 

DANTE’S VITA NUOVA, which is devoted to Dante’s love for Bea- 
trice, and which has been already translated by Mr. Norton, has been 
carefully revised that it may be in all respects uniform with his translation 
of the Divina Commedia. It has been added to this Edition, so that 
nothing may be lacking to its completeness. 

THE MECHANICAL FORM of the volumes is thoroughly good. 
They are of 12mo form, printed on good paper, with clear, handsome type, 
and although severely plain are admirable library editions. 








cy FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POST- 
PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 4 PARK STREET, 


BOSTON, 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


Uniform with Bryce’s American Commonwealth and Fephson’s Platform. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Vol. I. NOW READY. s2mo, cloth, $3.00. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA. 
By EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


‘This work will remain one of the most important, if not the most important, on the history of the New World yet pub- 
lished. . . . It will delight all those who take an interest in the origins of history and of civilization ; it cannot be neglected 
by any student of American history. It is eminently a book worth reading.” — Academy. 

“‘ Leads the student in a novel direction. . . . The elucidation of the subject surpasses in thoroughness and clearness 
anything of the kind we have ever read before.” — NV. Y. Times. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 


By C. F. BASTABLE, LL. D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 8vo, $4.00. 


“Ts likely to be a standard work. Its literary merit, its divisions and general scope, its comprehensiveness and avoid- 
ance of undue regard for the controversies which are only of to-day, are but the secondary though essential features of such 
awork. The higher qualities of a philosophical and practical method of treatment, and a transparent willingness to adjust 
the balance of evidence, are not wanting. It will be welcomed by students of political science everywhere, and not a few 
men more or less prominent in political or municipal life will find instruction and warning in its pages.’? — Scotsman. 





A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 2VOLS. FUST READY. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By Right Hon. JAMEs Bryck, D. C. L., author of “ The Holy Roman Empire,” etc. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged with additional chapters. 2 vols. large 1zmo. ust Ready. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 


And the Wonders of the World We Live In. By Right Hon. Sir JoHN Lussock, M.P., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations and full-page Plates. Uniform with “The Pleasures of Life.” 12mo, 
$1.50. 


A New Volume of Poems by the late LORD TENNYSON. 


THE DEATH OF CENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 


And other Poems. Uniform with “The Foresters, Robin Hood, and Maid Marian.” 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* Large-paper edition limited to 200 copies printed on hand-made paper. For price apply to the 
publishers. 


STUDENT AND SINGER. A HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH 
Reminiscence of CHARLES SANTLEY. With LITERATURE. 


two Portraits. Written by himself. 12mo, | By the Rev. StopForD A. BRooKE. Uniform 
cloth, $2.25. with Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” 
Large 12mo, $2.50. 


NOW READY: F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


DON ORSINO. 


A sequel to “ Saracinesca,” and “ Sant’ Ilario.” By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “The Three 
Fates,”,etc. Uniform with the new collected edition of Mr. Crawford’s works. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SARACINESCA. SANT?’ ILARIO. 


12mo, $1.00. 12mo, $1.00. 
THE DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated with 250 wood-engravings, specially drawn by eminent 
artists. 


Subscribers’ names are now being received by all booksellers and by the publishers. Each volume will be 
promptly delivered monthly as published. 


I. WAVERLEY. $1.25. II. GUY MANNERING. $1.25. 
*,.* Large-paper limited edition, on hand-made paper. For price, apply to the booksellers. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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AN EXQUISITE CHRISTMAS PRESENT | 





Drop. 
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The Pearl of Perfumes. 


I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
Midsummer Nighi’s Dream. 


A Fairy Fragrance. 
A Dream of Delight. 


Druggists sell it. If yours does not, we will mail sample 
bottle on receipt of 75 cents. 














THEODORE METCALF COMPANY, 
TWO STORES: 


39 Tremont Street, 


Copley Square 
(Cor. Boylston and Clarendon Sts.). 


























INTERNATIONAL 


JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


[QUARTERLY.] CONTENTS OCTOBER NUMBER. VOL. 3, NO. |. 


THE NATIONAL TRAITS OF THE GERMANS AS SEEN IN THEIR 
RELIGION. Pror. Orro PrLemerer, D. D., University of Berlin. 


PHILANTHROPY AND MORALITY. FatuHer Huntincron. 


INTERNATIONAL QUARRELS AND THEIR SETTLEMENT. Leonarp 
H. West, LL. D., London University. 


1792 — YEAR I. Davin G. Ritcuig, Jesus College, Oxford. 
UTILITARIANISM. A. L. Hopper. 


BOOK REVIEWS. The Elements of Ethics, by J. H. Muirhead ; Einleitung in 
die Moralwissenschaft, by Georg Simmel; Social Ethics, by T. Ziegler ; 
Social Statics, by Herbert Spencer ; Crime and Its Causes, by W. D. Morri- 
son; The Darkest England Social Scheme ; The Redemption of Labor, by 
C. B. Phipson ; The Impossibility of Social Democracy, by A. Schiffle ; Pov- 
erty: Its Genesis and Exodus, by J. G. Godard ; The Purse and the Con- 
science, by H. M. Thompson ; The Use and Abuse of Money, by W. Cun- 
ningham; The Economic Interpretation of History, by Thorold Rogers ; 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, by J. Martineau; Ein Lebensbund, by J. 
Baumann. 





“Graphically written, instructive, and enjoyable is the masterly sketch of ‘ The National Traits 
of the Germans as seen in their Religion.’” — Zhe Week (Toronto). 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


“The yearly subscription of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS is $2.50. 
During December subscriptions will be received from October 1, 1892, to Fanuary 7, 
1894 (14 years), for $2.50. This offer holds good only to January 1, 1893. 


SOME ARTICLES SOON TO APPEAR: 


German Character as Reflected in Literature. By Prof. Meyer, Berlin. 


The Relation between Ethics and Economics. By Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, Owens 
College, Manchester. 


Political Economy and Practical Life. By Prof. Wm. Cunningham, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England. 


The Ethics of Social Progress. By Prof. F. H. Giddings, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
YEARLY, $250. . . . +.  « SINGLE NUMBERS, 65 cts. 


Subscription remittances should be by check or postal order made payable to 
“ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.” 


Address, INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 


118 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 . 
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SECOND THOUSAND. 


Gospel-Criticism and Historical Christianity. 


A Study of the Gospels and of the History of the Gospel-Canon during the 
Second Century ; together with a Consideration of the Results of Modern 
Criticism. By OrELLo Cone, D.D. 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 





“ A strong book, and well worth reading by any one who knows or does not know the recent results 
of the higher criticism.” — Christian Union, 

“ The work of a scholar who has made himself familiar with the most important recent investiga- 
tions, and who appreciates the nature and bearing of the questions at issue. . . . Replete with ra 
mation for those who have not made the subject a specialty, and executed in a spirit of candor and 
rational inquiry.” — Gro. B. STEVENS, Professor of New Testament Criticism in Yale University, in 
Yale Review. 

“It is not excelled in attractiveness by any work that has been written on the subject.” — Prof. 
C. H. Toy. 


“A book of rare strength and poise. . . . Places its author in the front rank of American biblical 
scholars.” — Zhe Unitarian. 


“ Scholarly from cover to cover, and a decided addition to New Testament literature.” — Boston 
Advertiser. 


“T admire its careful learning and thorough mastery of the subject, and more I admire the singu- 
lar mental poise which it exhibits. . . . Such a book marks an era in American scholarship.” — 
R. HEBER NEwron, D. D. 


“T feel very great admiration for the scholarship and wisdom shown in the treatment of the whole 
subject. . . . The treatment of the Fourth Gospel seems to me the best that I have ever seen. The 
conclusions are supported and rounded out with a wealth of scholarship and in a way which has 
made the reading of the chapter an epoch in the development of my own views on the great subject 
concerned. . . . The book is admirable, and cannot fail to do great good among thinking men.” — 
ANDREW D. WHITE. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St,, New York. 


At the Beautiful Gate, 





AND OTHER SONGS OF FAITH. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 
Author of “ The Unseen Friend,” etc. 16mo, $1.00 ; full morocco, $ $7.00. 


HE suggestion by friends, that such of the writer’s lyrics as are of an especially serious and de- 
votional character should be brought together in a small volume, has led to the following col- 
lection. Many of these — more than a third, perhaps — have been written since the complete 
(Household) edition of her poems was published, about ten years ago, and are not included in 
44) that edition. Others are now for the first time in print. Choice has been made chiefly of such 
as may be called hymns, being at once lyrical and devotional; and also of such as have borne the test of a 
somewhat wide approval. 

It is with deep regret that this volume is sent forth lacking the personal word of benediction from our be- 
loved poet Whittier, never hitherto withheld from a book of hers, 

The poet’s last word to the writer —in an unfinished letter — was a warm approval of her recent volumes, 
“ As itis in Heaven” and “ The Unseen Friend.” To know this may add to the value of those little books with 
readers who have given them so cordial a welcome; some of whom may make a place beside the two for this 
collection of the author’s verses on sacred themes, as a not unfitting companion.—Awthor’s Introduction. 


Che Unseen Friend. As it ig in Heaven. 


By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00; morocco, $3.00. By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00; morocco, $3.00. 








The book is brimful of sweet Christian thought, and It is not so much to make clear to the imagination 
there is abundant evidence that in the case of the au- | the joys of afuture heaven that Miss Larcom has writ- 
thor the Christian faith is not a mere theory, but a matter | ten, as to make us conscious of the heaven which is 
of experience. — Christian at Work (New York). already here, if we choose to enter it. — Christian 
Union (New York). 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 


4 Park Street. Boston; 11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER’S 


POETICAL WORKS IN VARIOUS FORMS. 


POETICAL WORKS. 
POETICAL WORKS. New Riverside Edition, from new plates. With 


text carefully revised, Notes by the Author, four Portraits, Appendix containing 
Early and Uncollected Verses, Chronological List of Poems, Table of First Lines, 
etc. Uniform in style with the Riverside Longfellow. 4 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, 
each $1.50; the set, $6.00; half calf, $11.00; half calf, gilt top, $11.75; half levant, 
$16.00. 

- Narrative and Legendary Poems. 2. Poems of Nature, Reminiscent and Religious. 
3- Anti-Slavery, Labor, and Reform. 4. Personal, etc. Tent on the Beach. Ap- 
pendix. 


POEMS. Cabinet Edition. 16mo, $1.00; half calf, $2.00; tree calf, flex- 
ible calf or flexible levant, $3.00. 


Household Edition. With Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50; full 
gilt, $2.00; half calf, $3.00 ; levant, or tree calf, $4.50. 

Family Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2.00. 

Illustrated Library Edition. With Portrait and thirty-two full-page Illus- 
trations. 8vo, full gilt, $3.00 ; half calf, $5.00; levant, padded calf, or tree calf, $7.50. 

Cambridge Edition. With Portrait. 3 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $5.25; half 


calf, $9.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $13.50. 





SINGLE POEMS AND COLLECTIONS. 
AT SUNDOWN. Last Poems. With Portrait and 8 Photogravures from 
designs by E. H. GARRETT. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


EARLY POEMS. Red-Line Edition. With Portrait and Notes. 12mo, 
full gilt, $1.00, et. 


THE VISION OF ECHARD, and other Poems. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


SNOW-BOUND. A Winter Idyl. 16mo, $1.00. 


Illustrated Edition. With forty Illustrations by Harry Fenn. 8vo, full 
flexible leather, $2.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


New Holiday Edition. Illustrated with photogravures from designs by 
E. H. GARRETT. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Japanese Paper Edition. ith text and Illustrations printed on Japanese 
paper. 8vo, full vellum, $5.00, mez. 


Modern Classic Edition. With “Tent on the Beach,” etc. Illustrated. 
18mo, 75 cents. School Edition, 40 cents, net. 


MAUD MULLER. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2.50. 
BALLADS OF NEW ENGLAND. With sixty Illustrations. 8vo, full flex- 


ible leather, $2.00; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


MABEL MARTIN. With fifty-eight Illustrations by Mary HALLock Foore. 


8vo, full flexible leather, $2.00; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 
Popular Edition. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.50. 


THE KING’S MISSIVE, and other Poems. With Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, 


$1.00. 


SAINT GREGORY’S GUEST, and other Poems. 16mo, illuminated parch- 


ment-paper covers, $1.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Literary Bulletin. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. yy Na- 
THANIEL Hawruorne. Illustrated by WALTER 
Crane. Containing twenty full-page pictures in 
colors, with about forty headpieces, tailpieces, = 
initials, also in color. Printed on the best of 
from old style type in a form approved by Mr. Gane, 
and bound from his own designs. 8vo $ 

Edition de Luxe, 250 copies. Illustrations mounted. 
Bound in embossed vellum. 8vo, met 


Dorothy Q., A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, 
and Grandmother’s Story of Banker Hill Bat- 
tle. By O.ttver Wenpevt Hoimes. With a por- 
trait of Dorothy Q., and illustrations and decora- 
tive borders for the text, with head and tailpieces, 
by Howarp Pyts. Bound from designs by Mrs. 
Haney WuitMan. Crown 8v0......+e0.-see eens 1.50 
Large-Paper Edition, 250 copies, 2@t..se++eeseeeeees 5.00 


In the Levant. By CHARLES DUDLEY War- 
ner. New Holiday Edition. With portrait of Mr. 
Warner, and about 25 fulJ-page photogravures, dec- 
orative headpieces and initials. Bound from de- 
signs by Mrs. Henry WHITMAN. 2 vols., crown 
BVO. ccccccccccecccccce @cccescccccce eccceccecccoe 5-00 

Large-Paper Edition, 150 copies. Illustrations on 

ndia paper, met 

Evangeline. By HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. With photogravure > ye weed of six- 
teen designs by F. O. C. Dariey. 8vo.. 

The Scarlet Letter. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. With photogravures of Darley’s Twelve 
Outline Designs. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, -_ slip 
WIRE cicece sccessescenesce V00gs ond densneseoees 2.00 


+ 2.00 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Discovery of America. By JoHN FIsKE. 
With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, maps, facsim- 
iles, and other illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
Gilt TOP. cersccecccecseccce cece sececse- cecssece ++ 4.00 

Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. By 
Cuarctes Francis Apams. Two maps. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top. 

France under the Regency. With a Review 
of the Administration of Louis XIV. By ervey 
Breck Perkins. Crown 8vo 


Cesar. A History of the Art of War amon 
the Romans from the Era of Marius to the Fall o 
the Roman Empire, with a detailed account of the 


Campaigns of Caius Julius yam By THEODORE 
A. pce, Colonel U. S. Army. With Portrait 
Bust of Czsar, 250 Maps, Charts, and other Illus- 
trations. 8v0, gilt top..ce.sceseeseeesccecscscces 5.00 
The Eve of the French Revolution. By Ep- 
WARD J. Lawettn Be 0006 cococccccscccsessces 2.00 
A History of Presidential Elections. By Ep- 
warp STANWOOD. wenn Edition for 1892. 
BAMO.cccrccecccescceccsccccccccccccccccsecccecce 1.50 
Christopher Columbus, and how he received 
and imparted the Spirit of Discovery. By Jus- 
Tin Winsor. With portraits and maps. 8vo......4.00 
Mark Hopkins. Vol. VII. of American Reli- 
gious Leaders) By FRANKLIN CARTER. 16mo... 1.25 
Henry Boynton Smith. Vol. VII. of Ameri- 
can Religious acne. By Lewis F. Stearns. 
SGMRD occ cece ccccccccccccccccccccccccocceccccces 1.25 
William Gilmore Simms. Vol. XII. of Amer- 
ican Men of Letters. By Witt1am P. Trent. 
With a Portrait. 16mo, gilt top ceccccce 2.25 


FICTION. 

David Alden’s Daughter, and other Stories of 
Colonial Times. By Janz G. AusTIN. 16mo.. 
Zachary Phips. By Epwin LasseTTer Byn- 

NER. 16mM0....... CO cccecvcecccteccoccccccccececes 1.25 
Agnes Surriage. ’s Daughter. 
= Editions of Mr. Bynner’s canted teeth 
cocceccees 1.25 


1,25 


Winterborough. By Exiza ORNE WHITE. 
TOMO... ++ - eee eeeee eee reeecccescecces steer ceeeee $2.25 
A Day at Laguerre’s and Other Days. By F. 


Hopkinson SMITH. 16mo errerreerre 


Colonel Starbottle’s Client, and Some Other 


People. By Bret Harte. 16mo............ eos 8698 
A First Family of Tasajara. By Bret Sante. 


16mo 

The House of the Seven Gables. By Na- 
THANIEL HawTHORNE. Popular Edition, 12mo. 1.00 
Tue Same. Riverside Paper Series 


Sidney. By MARGARET DELAND. Riverside 
NY I 6060 a iece'ss06000sssévevenaceceess -50 


The Pearl of Orr’s Island. By HARRIET 


Bgecuer Stows. Riverside Paper Series 


Roland Blake. By S. WEIR MITCHELL. Riv. 
erside Paper Series 
ESSAYS. 
The Nature and Elements of Poetry. By Ep- 


MUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Crown 8vo......... 1.50 


The Southern Empire. By O1iver T. Mor- * 


TON 12MO..-+secssccecccesececcces soseseseees 1.25 
Autumn. From the Journals of H. D. THo- 

Reav. Edited by H. G.O. Brake. 12mo....... 
The Foot-Path Way. By BraDrorD ToRREY 

61 eee 1.25 
Children’s  Rightn. By KaTE Dovstas WIc- 


GEM. BGMDecce coccccccccce secccccccccccccceces 1.00 


Phases of Thought and Criticism. 


BroTHer AZARIAS. 12mo 


Little Brothers of the Air. By OLIVE THORNE 


MILLER. 16mo 


1.50 


POETRY. 
At the Beautiful Gate, and other Songs sail 
Faith. By Lucy Larcom. 


Songs of Sunrise Lands. By CLINTON ScoL 
LARD. 16m0, gilt top...+.--+eeeesececeeeesees 


Little-Folk Lyrics. By FRANK Denreren 
SHERMAN. 16mo, gilt top 
The Princess. By ALFRED LoRD TENNYSON. 


Family Edition. = Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt + 2.00 


1.00 


eeeeeeeereens 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


An American Miestenary in Japan. By M. L. 
Gorpon, M. D., ¥ With an Introductory 
Note by Rev. Dr. aon E. Grirvis. 16mo.. 


The Evolution of Christianity. By ime. 


Assott, D. D. 16mo 
The Unseen Friend. By Lucy Larcom. 16mo. 1.00 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. By Dr. 


Jostan Royce, Assistant Profane 9; Philosophy 
at Harvard University. 8v0.......+-+sseeseeee+ 2.50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Dante’s New Life. Translated by CHARLES 
Eutot Norton. New Revised Edition. 12mo, 
Gilt top... ere ccceccccccccccccccesccsccccscees 1.25 
Dante’s Divine Comedy and New Life. Len 


lated by CHARLES ~woerd Norton. 
Edition. 4 vols., #et.. 


Two Satires by Sevenal. With Notes sy 
Francis Puitie Nasu, M. A., Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature i in Hobart College. 


BBIMNO. oc ccccccccccsecesescsscecsscesscccccccose 1.25 


The New World. No. 3. 8vo, met------------ 75 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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POET=LORE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LETTERS. 


To literature, literary criticism, and study, Port-Lore is devoted. 
To bring Life and Letters into closer touch with each other is its 
object, and, accordingly, it considers literature as an exponent of 
human evolution rather than as a finished product. 





Announcements. 
USKIN’S suggestive and original opinions on a variety of subjects of rea/ 
literary and social interest will appear, in the January number of PorEt-Lorg, 
in full extracts from valuable letters of his, together with a review of the rare little 
book that contains them, of which only some half-dozen copies have been privately 
printed. But one of these letters — namely, the one on “Iron” or “ Wages ” — 
had been before published ; that one appeared in Port-LoreE for June-July, 1891. 
Those who enjoyed that, and the one on “ Gold ” in the March Poret-Lorg, will be 
glad to know that these were foretastes of a fuller Ruskinian feast to be provided 
by WiLL1aM G. KinGsLANnD. In January will appear, also, the first installment of 
an entirely new:narrative of Shakespeare’s theatrical career. It will embody the 
latest results of special investigations, but it will be cast in a fictitious form, and 
will prove to be more readable than anything on the subject at present before the 


public, serving thus as a popular introduction to the study of the nlavs. It will be 
entitled : — 


GENTLE WILL, OUR FELLOWE. Writ in 1626, a.p., by 
John Heminge, Servant of his Gracious Majesty King Charles I. 
Edited in 1892, A. D., as “all though feigned, is true,” by F. G. Fieay, 
Servant of all Shakespearian Students in America, England, Germany, 
or elsewhere. 


A WIDE variety of critical literary papers ; fiction of a distinctly literary flavor and 
of an uncommon sort ; and plans for the study of Shakespeare, Browning, Tenny- 
son, and other poets upon the undogmatic and comparative line of work instituted 
by Port-LorgE, will also appear in the new year’s contents. 





PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Dr. Epwarp Bgsrpoe. Caro.ine H. Dart, LL. D. Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr. Etnet G. Sxeart. 
ByjORNSTJERNE ByOrnson. NatHan Haskectt Dore. Witiiam G. KinGsLanp. Tuyce Socarp. 
Dr. D. G. Brinton. Freperick Garp Fieay. R.G. Movutton. Epmunp CLARENCE STED- 
Anna Rospertson Brown, Dr. Horace Howarp Kineton Parkes. MAN. 

Pu. D. Furness. Dr. W. J. Rowrs. CHARLOTTE CARMICHAL 
Joun BurrovuGus J. S. Stuart Giewnie. Viva D. Scupper, M. A. Stopes. 
Tueopore CHILp. Pror. Wm. T. Harris. Pror. Oswatp Serpen- Annie Russet WALL. 
Dr. Hucu A. CLarke. Joun Hearn, Jr. STICKER. Watt WuitTMman. 
Pror. Avsert S. Cook. Pror. Wa. H. Hupson. Witiam L. SHetpon. Ernst von WILDENBRUCH. 


Grorce Wits Cooxs. 





SEND FOR CONTENTS-CIRCULARS. 


. Single Number 25 cents. 
Yearly Subscription, $2.50. ——_- = es 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL NEWS COMPANIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS, OR MAY BE SENT TO THE PUBLISHERS, 
POET-LORE CO., 196 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 


Established as an aid to investigators and students, supplies a medium of publica- 
tion for studies in 


ECONOMIC HISTORY, CRITICISM, AND 
SPECULATION, 


and for the discussion of the important 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
It cordially welcomes any real contribution to Economic study, leaving to the 
writer the sole responsibility for matters of opinion. 


The Journal is issued October 1; January 1; April1; and July 1. 


It contains regularly 112 pages 8vo, with such supplementary sheets as may be 
required from time to time. 


Communications for the Editorial management should be addressed to THE QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, Cambridge, Mass. 


Among the writers for numbers already issued were :— 


Pror. DUNBAR, of Harvard University. F. J. STIMSON, Esa. 

Pror. FOX WELL, of Cambridge, England. Pror. TAUSSIG, of Harvard University. 
Pror. HADLEY, of Yale University. PRESIDENT WALKER, of the Mass. Institute 
S. DANA HORTON, Esa. of Technology. 

Pror. J. L. LAUGHLIN, Cornell University. Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, of the Na- 
Pror. MARSHALL, of Cambridge, England. tional Labor Bureau. 

Pror. MACVANE, of Harvard University. JAMES BONAR, London, England. 

Pror. NASSE, of Bonn, Germany. STUART WOOD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pror. R. M. SMITH, of Columbia College. Pror. PATTEN, University of Pennsylvania. 
PRESIDENT ANDREWS, of Brown University. SEYMOUR DEXTER, Eso. 

A. DE FOVILLE, Paris, France. Rev. N. P. GILMAN. 

Pror. BASTABLE, University of Dublin. Pror. BOEHM-BAWERK, Vienna, Austria. 
Pror. GIDDINGS, Bryn Mawr College. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1892. 


I, LEGAL TENDER NOTES IN CALIFORNIA 6 ; Bernard Moses 
Il. RECIPROCITY. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ , ° ° ‘ . FW. Taussig 
Ill, INSURANCE AND BUSINESS PROFIT ° ° ° F. B. Clark 
IV. THE BANK-NOTE QUESTION. - ° P . Charles F. Dunbar 
V. COLONIAL TARIFFS . " ‘ . : P ° . - William Hill 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 
Retail Prices under the McKinley Act. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS UPON ECONOMICS. 





Subscription Price, Two Dollars per Annum; Single Number, 50 Cents. 
PUBLISHED FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON, U.S. A.: 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 141 FRANKLIN STREET, 


LONDON, MACMILLAN & CO. 
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VDAC YY 
The 


1892 
Model 


of the 


Remington 
is now 


on the market. 


Seamans & 


Benedict. 
327 
Broadway, 
New-York, U.S.A. 


CGOOOOOOOGGGOGHEG 
1 


Constant improvement has 
characterized the history of the 
Remington Standard Type 


writer. 


The new Model presents no 
startling novelty, and involves no 
radical departure from the prin- 
ciples of construction which have 
been approved by 20 years’ expe- 
rience. 


The changes introduced into 
the 1892 Model represent the 
carefully tested results of expe 


study of various points deemed 


capable of improvement. 


Old users of the Remington 
will find advantages in the qual 
ity of the work, and ease as well 
as convenience of operation. 
New ones will soon discover that 
the 1892 Model will increase the 


prestige of the 


STANDARD WRITING 
MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


OUR GOCDS ARE SOLD IN ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE WORLD. SEND FOR AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
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ness it may mean the opposite. 


It is now that fuel to heat the blood 

and build up healthy flesh is most re- 

quired. In Scott’s Emulsion is stored 

the fuel /at-food in quantity that will 

meet almost any emergency of weakness. At no 
time of year are results of flesh and strength from 
its use more marked—at no time of year is the 
need of both so apparent where weakness takes 


its rise in troubles of a pulmonary character. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION, 


a union of pure Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of lime and soda, is 
fat-food partly digested chemically, and rendered almost as palatable as milk. It over- 
comes waste of tissue from any cause, but is notably successful in treatment of Con- 
sumption, Scrofula and kindred diseases where loss of flesh is most rapid and alarming. 





Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 





COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


BREAKFAST> COCOA _ 


FROM WHICH THE EXCESS OF OIL HAS BEEN REMOVED. 








IS ABSOLUTELY PURE AND IT IS SOLUBLE, 





No chemicals are used in its preparation. It has MORE 
THAN THREE TIMES THE STRENGTH of cocoa mixed 
with starch, arrowroot, or sugar, and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, COSTING LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. It 
is delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids as well as for persons in 
health. 





Ask Your Grocer for it. Allow no Substitution. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








